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PREFACE 

Every  Anglican  who  reflects  upon  his  position  finds  him- 
self placed  in  some  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sees  that 
his  Church,  almost  alone  among  the  reformed  communions, 
has  retained  a  ministry  which  reaches  back  behind  the 
Reformation  and  joins  hands  with  the  Church  of  the  earliest 
centuries.  It  is  not  simply  a  type  of  ministry  or  a  form  of 
government  which  has  been  retained  ;  it  is  a  principle  of 
authorization  or  ordination  of  ministers — that  none  may 
undertake  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  except  they  be  ordained 
by  those  whom  the  Church  for  centuries  and  centuries  has 
regarded  as  alone  competent  to  ordain,  i.e.  the  age-long  and 
world-wide  succession  of  Bishops.  Here  is  this  succession 
of  Bishops  reaching  back  through  the  centuries — a  time- 
honoured  continuity  to  which  no  other  organization  of  any 
kind  can  show  an  equal.  And  if  this  chain  is  once  broken, 
if  this  principle  is  once  thrown  overboard  by  allowing 
a  generation  to  grow  up  without  episcopal  ordination  of 
clergy,  the  continuity  is  gone  for  ever  and  cannot  be  re- 
covered. For  this  reason  every  one  must  feel  that  a  thing 
which  has  come  down  to  us  out  of  a  past  so  remote,  which 
has  been  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by  the  practice  of  the 
entire  Church  for  so  many  centuries,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
tossed  aside.  We  must  first  make  quite  sure  that  it  has  done 
the  work  intended  of  it  and  that  it  is  now  no  more  than  an 
encumbrance. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  adhesion  to  the  ancient  ministry 
though  it  is  not  the  only  obstacle,  yet  forms  a  serious  barrier 
to  Christian  unity.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  every 
step  we  take  towards  the  Protestant  Churches  takes  us 
farther  away  from  our  Greek  and  Roman  brethren.  But  one 
cannot  help  feehng  that  Christian  divisions  are  nowhere 
more  grievous  or  unnatural  than  they  are  between  Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists.     For  after  all,  these  men  are  of  the 
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same  blood  and  the  same  stock  ;  they  think  the  same 
thoughts  and  have  the  same  political  and  social  ideals  ;  by 
nature  we  belong  to  them  in  religion  as  in  other  matters.  As 
these  divisions  were  the  last  to  be  opened,  so  they  must  be 
the  first  to  be  healed  ;  and  when  they  are  closed,  reunion 
with  Rome  and  the  Churches  of  the  East  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  possibiUties. 

This  situation  is  perhaps  more  keenly  felt  in  the  newer 
countries,  where  men  are  more  conscious  of  the  future  than 
of  the  past.  And  one  thing  seems  clear.  In  the  new  lands 
at  least,  the  reUgious  life  of  the  future  will  refuse  to  be 
confined  to  so  many  parallel  but  separate  channels.  When 
the  next  great  religious  inspiration  comes,  it  will  sweep  away 
all  the  barriers  of  sand,  and  Christian  life  will  find  its  unity 
by  rising  above  and  submerging  the  old  distinctions.  What, 
then,  of  Episcopacy  ?  Is  it,  too,  an  unnatural  barrier  of 
sand  which  cannot  be  demolished  too  soon  ?  Or  is  it  part 
of  the  bed-rock  which  keeps  the  stream  in  its  true  course 
and  prevents  it  from  being  lost  in  arid  deserts,  or  from 
dissipating  its  force  in  stagnant  marshes  and  shallows  ? 

A  united  Christendom  alone  can  rise  to  the  unique  oppor- 
tunities which  the  heathen  world  now  presents  and  meet  the 
crying  social  evils  of  our  western  civilization.  Reimion  is 
indeed  the  most  imperative  need  of  the  time.  And  any  man 
or  any  body  of  men  who  are  guilty  of  obstructing  that 
consummation  by  selfish  considerations  alone  incur  a  serious 
responsibihty. 

To  us  Anglicans,  then,  there  comes  home  with  special 
emphasis  the  duty  of  thinking  out  our  position  clearly  and 
conscientiously.  We  have  no  right  to  make  jettison  of  our 
ancient  ministry  at  the  demand  of  an  uninformed  popular 
opinion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  other  Christians  have 
a  right  to  ask  of  us  that,  if  we  maintain  our  position,  we 
should  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  we  do  so. 

The  prospect  of  agreement  may  appear  in  some  respects 
discouraging  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been 
less  prejudice,  less  sense  of  estrangement,  and  less  blind 
adhesion  to  sectional  and  denominational  forms,  than  there 
is  at  the  present  moment.     The  representative  scholars  of 
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almost  every  Christian  body  have  learned  to  trust  each 
other  in  many  other  departments  of  theology,  and  to 
respect  each  other's  opinions  on  this  vexed  subject  of  the 
ministry.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  people  who  think  they 
know  all  about  this  question  and  have  closed  their  minds 
to  any  further  consideration  of  it ;  but  there  are  others, 
and  these  surely  the  great  majority,  who  are  conscious  of 
a  need  of  further  light  and  do  not  think  that  the  last  word 
has  been  said  on  either  side  ;  although  every  one  must,  of 
course,  pending  further  discussion,  take  up  some  practical 
attitude  in  the  matter.  And  there  are  theologians  in  every 
denomination  whose  love  to  Christ  is  so  great,  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  truth  is  so  earnest,  that  they  would  not 
hesita^te  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests,  if  they  saw 
reason  to  think  that  the  practical  attitude  which  they  have 
hitherto  adopted  ought  to  be  changed.  It  is  with  this  body 
of  conscientious  and  devoted  thinkers  that  the  hope  of 
reunion  lies.  If  they  are  once  unanimous  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  will  not  be  long  before  others  will  follow  them.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  the  average  layman  will  do  well  to  await 
their  guidance. 

The  present  work,  then,  is  offered  simply  as  a  contribution 
to  a  discussion  which  has  flagged  of  late,  but  which  needs 
to  be  revived. 

Only  one  word  more  remains  to  be  said  here.  I  question 
whether  those  who  have  not  read  at  least  Chapters  VI  and 
VIII  of  Volume  I  will  quite  realize  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Chapter  I  of  this  Volume  is  written. 

HAROLD  HAMILTON. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  APOSTLES  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  JEWS 

The  salient  point  in  the  attitude  of  the  early  Church 
towards  the  Jewish  religion  is  the  fact  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  St.  Paul  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Twelve, 
it  was  recognized  that  the  Gentiles  stand  on  the  same  level 
of  religious  opportunity  as  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Mosaic 
Law  is  not  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  that  this  implies  a  change  of  tremendous 
significance.  Some  remarkably  strong  influence  must  have 
been  at  work  to  induce  these  Jews,  who  had  been  born 
under  the  Law  and  had  grown  up  with  aU  the .  stirring 
traditions  and  time-honoured  customs  of  their  race  strong 
upon  them,  to  admit  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  What  this  influence  was,  the  present  chapter 
attempts  to  discuss. 

And  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  condition  of  religious  belief  at  the  moment  when  the 
change  was  made.^  The  background  of  popular  uneducated 
religion  was  polytheistic  ;  against  this  stood  out  two  classes 
of  monotheists — the  members  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
some  of  those  whose  thoughts  had  been  influenced  by 
Greek  philosophy.  Between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
monotheists  there  existed  the  strangest  contrast.  According 
to  the  philosopher,  the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  is  to 
be  derived,  not  from  any  existing  religious  organization  or 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  from  the  study  of  the  facts  of 
'  Cf.  also  vol.  i,  pp.  219-224. 
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existence  ;  in  other  words,  God  did  not  send  down  any 
supernatural  revelation  but  left  men  to  find  Him  out,  as 
best  they  could,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  poAvers  of 
observation  and  reasoning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  of  Palestine  rested  his  belief 
in  one  holy  God  entirely  on  the  traditions  and  Scriptures 
of  his  race.  He  knew  nothing  of  metaphysical  problems. 
He  believed  that  God  had  selected  the  Jewish  race,  out 
of  all  the  peoples  of  earth,  to  be  the  recipients  and 
trustees  of  an  infallible  and  authoritative  revelation.  His 
monotheistic  faith  depended  entirely  on  authority  ;  and  in 
consequence,  there  was  this  weakness  about  it,  that  if  that 
authority  were  denied,  he  had  no  further  basis  for  his  belief. 
The  Greek  could  always  appeal  to  the  facts  of  existence 
and  argue  from  them  ;  but  if  the  Jew  once  came  to  admit 
that  the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  religious  organization  in 
general  had  no  supernatural  origin  behind  them,  he  thereby 
denied  the  authority  on  which  he  rested  his  belief  in  one 
God  ;  for  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by  man  at 
God's  dictation,  they  were  human  compositions,  the  truth 
and  value  of  which  must  depend  upon  their  own  power  to 
convince  the  intellect  and  persuade  the  heart.  But  the  Jew 
had  never  learned  to  look  upon  the  Scriptures  in  this  light ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  the  Scriptures  pretend  to  be  an  inductive 
argument  leading  up  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but 
one  Holy  God.  The  Scriptures  claimed  to  have  been  revealed 
by  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  holiness,  and  were  themselves 
the  proof  of  His  existence.  Consequently,  if  a  Jew  denied 
that  any  supernatural  revelation  had  been  given  to  his 
forefathers,  he  cut  the  ground  away  from  under  his  own 
feet  ;  he  destroyed  the  evidence  which  assured  him  of  the 
existence  of  this  one  true  God.  After  this  he  might  become 
a  polytheist,  or  he  might  give  up  all  religion  and  all  belief 
in  any  God  ;  but  if  he  continued  to  be  a  monotheist,  he 
must  have  found  some  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  one  Almighty  God  other  than  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  traditions  ;  in  other  words,  he  must  have 
become  a  philosophical  monotheist  and  have  adopted  the 
philosophical  conception  of  revelation. 
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Again,  the  philosopher  knew  that  his  knowledge  of  God 
was  of  human  origin,  and  therefore  both  falUble  and  incom- 
plete ;  he  held  it  subject  to  the  correction  and  amplification 
which  wider  observation  and  more  accurate  thought  bring 
with  them  ;  but  to  the  Jew  the  revelation  mediated  through 
Moses,  though  not  final,  was  yet,  so  far  as  it  went,  infallible  ; 
it  was  not  open  to  correction  from  any  human  source.  Any 
philosopher  might  criticize  or  set  aside  the  views  of  his 
predecessors  ;  but  it  was  not  open  to  any  one  to  set  aside 
the  Law  of  Moses  or  to  alter  its  provisions  in  the  slightest 
particular,  because  each  and  every  word  of  it  was  com- 
municated to  Moses  direct  from  God.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
these  conditions  that  one  must  attempt  to  study  the  transi- 
tion from  the  nationalism  of  Judaism  to  the  universalism 
of  Christianity. 

To  many  modern  minds  nothing  seems  easier  or  more 
natural  than  the  admission  of  the  religious  equality  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  ;  to  many  of  us  it  is  a  self-evident  advance 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  superstition  to  truth,  from 
particularism  to  universalism,  and  therefore  seems  to  require 
no  special  explanation  or  discussion.  It  is  the  simplest 
matter  to  invent  a  host  of  reasons  why  the  Jewish  Law  and 
all  its  national  forms  and  limitations  should  rightly  be 
abandoned  ;  the  Law  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  it 
becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  it  must 
be  abolished  ;  the  obedience  of  the  heart  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  obedience  of  outward  acts  ;  the  Law  is 
summed  up  and  fulfilled  in  the  one  duty  of  love.  These 
and  similar  considerations  are  highly  satisfying  to  the 
modern  mind  and  relieve  our  conscience  of  all  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Law.  But  that  is  not  the  point  with 
which  we  now  have  to  deal.  The  question  is,  could  these 
considerations  have  been  equally  satisfying  to  the  minds 
of  the  Apostles  ?  Between  the  modern  mind  and  the 
Apostles  there  is  this  great  difference  :  we  moderns  are 
ready  to  reverence  the  Mosaic  Law  as  having  been  at  one 
time  the  best  among  many  other  human  productions  ;  and 
since  we  have  found  something  we  think  better,  we  feel  it 
a  duty  to  abandon  the  Law  ;    but  the  Apostles,  like  all 
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other  devout  Jews,  began  by  believing  that  every  word  of 
the  Law  was  from  the  mouth  of  God  Himself  ;  unless  then 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  abandoned  this  belief,  it  would 
have  been  quite  useless  to  put  before  them  something  else 
which  seemed  to  human  judgements  to  be  better,  and  to 
ask  them  to  abandon  God's  command  for  these  human 
opinions.  I  may  be  convinced  with  my  whole  soul  that 
God  has  bidden  me  to  love  Himself  and  my  neighbour  ; 
but,  if  I  also  believe  that  God  has  commanded  me  to  abstain 
from  certain  meats  or  to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  what 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  love,  or  of  the  command  to  love, 
which  would  justify  me  in  habitually  neglecting  to  observe 
these  latter  commands  of  God  ?  If  God  has  spoken  and 
charged  us  to  submit  to  circumcision  or  to  observe  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  nothing  but  another  command 
of  God  can  justify  us  in  making  an  habitual  practice  of  not 
observing  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  make 
a  practice  of  neglecting  the  Law  would  be  possible  for 
a  conscientious  Jewish  monotheist  only  on  one  of  two  con- 
ditions ;  either,  he  must  have  direct  divine  authority  for 
doing  so,  or  else  he  must  change  his  whole  conception  of 
revelation  and  deny  that  the  Law  and  the  Scriptures  had 
any  supernatural  origin. 

Again,  we  moderns  are  very  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
abandoning  the  national  forms  of  the  Jewish  Law,  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  outward  is  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  importance  in  religion  ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  confine  the  service  of  God  to  any  one  race  or  religion, 
for  God  is  immanent  everywhere  and  no  race  or  religion 
is  entirely  apart  from  His  Spirit ;  that  everything  good  in 
human  life  comes  from  Him ;  that  what  is  best  may  certainly 
be  said  to  be  divine,  since  it  argues  a  freer  expression  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  and  through  men.  Hence,  we  may  admit 
that  the  Jewish  religion  was  the  best  of  its  kind,  that  it 
was  truly  divine,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintain  that, 
since  something  else  is  now  proved  to  be  better,  the  Jewish 
Law  is  rightly,  and  without  any  express  command  of  God, 
abandoned  for  that  which  is  more  divine  still. 

Now  this  admission  that  the  Mosaic  system  was  truly 
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divine  appears  at  first  sight  to  approximate  closely  to  the 
Jewish  position,  but  in  reality  the  line  of  thought  indicated 
above  involves  a  positive  rejection  of  the  most  essential 
conception  of  the  Jewish  monotheism.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  supposes  throughout  that  God  has  never  intervened  to 
give  a  revelation  from  without,  but  is  immanent  in  the  world 
and  reveals  Himself  to  man  by  this  indwelling  presence  alone. 
If  the  attitude  of  the  Apostles  towards  the  Jewish  religion 
is  to  be  explained  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  first 
of  all,  that  they  actually  did  abandon  the  belief  in  a  super- 
natural revelation  to  Moses  which  they  had  inherited  as 
part  of  their  Jewish  birthright. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  say  that  God  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  men  as  such  ;  that  may  or  may  not  be 
true  ;  but  the  important  point  for  us  to  observe  is  that 
the  Apostles,  like  other  devout  Jews,  were  not  brought  up 
to  believe  it.  They  did  not  believe  it  because  they  were 
taught  from  their  earliest  days  that  God  had  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Jews  and  all  other  races  by  giving  to 
the  former  a  supernatural  revelation.  If,  then,  the  Apostles 
abandoned  the  national  forms  and  limitations  of  Judaism 
because  they  came  to  see  that  all  men  are  equal  in  God's 
sight,  they  must  first  have  denied  that  any  supernatural 
revelation  had  ever  been  given  to  the  Jews. 

II 

Is  it  then  possible  that  the  Apostles  did  come  to  deny 
the  supernatural  authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and 
religion  ?  This  question  must  certainly  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  cause  which  would  lead 
the  Apostles  to  deny  a  special  revelation  to  the  Jews.  The 
study  of  philosophy  would  not  necessarily  do  so.  Philo- 
sophical monotheism  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
a;  supernatural  revelation  to  the  Jews  ;  and  one  would 
expect  that  philosophical  learning  would  only  tend  to  con- 
firm the  Apostles  in  their  inherited  beliefs,  as  it  confirmed 
Philo  of  Alexandria  and  many  Christian  believers.     More- 
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over,  it  seems  certain  that  they  did  not  learn  any  such 
denial  from  the  Lord  Jesus. ^ 

2.  But,  granted  that  from  some  source  or  other,  they  did 
learn  to  throw  over  the  traditional  belief  in  a  supernatm-al 
revelation,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  still  remained  mono- 
theists  ;  hence  they  must  have  had  some  basis  for  their 
belief  other  than  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  traditions  ;  in 
other  words,  one  must  assume  that  they  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  certain  schools  of  philosophical  thought. 
But  it  has  yet  to  be  sho%\ai  that,  previous  to  their  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  any  of  the  Twelve  had 
come  in  contact  with  any  school  or  teacher  of  philosophy  ; 
moreover,  none  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  Apostles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul  in  Acts,  show  traces  of  any 
familiarity  with  philosophical  modes  of  thought.  Finally, 
this  theory  involves  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  severe  mental 
and  spiritual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Twelve.  They  had 
to  lose  their  traditional  faith  and  build  again  their  belief 
in  God  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  existence.  But 
nowhere  do  we  find  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  hour  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  conflict  ;  nor  indeed  can  sufficient 
time  be  found  for  it  in  the  lives  of  the  Twelve  or  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  commmiity.  The  case  of  St.  Paul 
ought  to  be  conclusive.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  is 
everywhere  represented  as  a  sudden  conviction  that  tliis 
Jesus  whom  he  had  persecuted  was  indeed  the  Messiah  of 
God.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  questionings  as  to  the  method 
of  revelation,  or  any  doubts  about  the  existence  of  one 
Almighty,  All-holy  God,  or  any  uncertainty  about  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  If  St.  Paul  had  ever  experienced 
an  inner  struggle  on  such  points  as  these,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  no  trace  of  it  should  have  come  down  to  us. 

3.  And  lest  any  one  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
argument  from  silence  is  never  strong,  and  that  one  need 
not  assume  any  very  powerful  attraction  from  the  side  of 
philosophy,  let  us  first  try  to  tliink  out  what  changes  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  externals  of  the  Jewish  religion 

'  See  vol.  I,  c.  viii. 
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a  Jew  would  have  to  make  if  he  adopted  the  philosophic 
view  of  revelation,  and  then  compare  them  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Apostles  as  described  in  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles. 
These  changes  would  all  lie  in  one  direction — towards  a 
lower  estimate  of  the  value  and  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
system.  To  begin  with,  the  Jew's  attitude  towards  the 
Scriptures  would  be  profoundly  modified.  If  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  are  not  directly  inspired  by  God,  the  most  which 
can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  are  the  best  of  their  kind, 
that  they  contain  more  of  what  is  true,  divine,  and  noble, 
and  hence  manifest  a  greater  degree  of  inspiration  than 
any  other  sacred  books.  But  to  argue  on  these  lines  is 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by 
measuring  them  against  some  other  standard  of  truth  and 
divine  knowledge  ;  and  this  again  implies  that  the  Scriptures 
are  neither  unique  nor  infallible  ;  it  implies  a  consciousness 
that  they  cannot  be  used  as  the  final  authority  beyond 
which  there  is  no  appeal ;  that  instead  of  being  the  bed- 
rock on  which  the  most  imposing  doctrinal  structure  can 
confidently  be  reared,  they  are  themselves  in  need  of  a 
foundation  to  support  them. 

Is  there  any  trace  of  this  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  ?  Can  we  find  any  indication  of 
a  feeling  that  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
called  in  question,  or  that  there  is  any  other  standard  or 
source  of  knowledge  about  God  with  which  it  can  be  com- 
pared ?  To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
The  Scriptures  were  to  the  Apostles  just  what  they  were 
to  every  devout  Jew,  the  infallible  and  authoritative  Word 
of  God.  The  allegorizing  methods  of  Philo  and  the  unhappy 
literalism  of  the  Rabbis  are  almost  absent  from  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  reverence  and  respect  with 
which  the  Scriptures  are  treated  suffers  no  diminution.  We 
are  told  plainly  that  God  spoke  by  the  prophets  (Acts  iii 
18,  21  ;  Heb.  i  1)  in  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  i  2)  ;  or  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  David  or  Isaiah  ;  ^ 
words  which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  put  into  the  mouth 

'  Acts  i  16  ;  iv  25  ;  xxviii  25  ;  cf.  Heb.  iii  7  ;  Acts  vii  38  ;  Rom.  iii  2  ; 
ix  4. 
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of  the  Deity  are  quoted  constantly  as  the  words  of  God.^ 
The  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled.^  The  Scriptures  are  the 
final  and  authoritative  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will ;  what  the  Scripture  says  is  sufficient  to  settle  all 
disputes.^  So  far  are  the  Apostles  from  being  conscious  of 
any  weakening  in  their  grasp  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament  to  prove  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  In  the 
Scriptures  is  to  be  found  the  revelation  of  God's  will ;  what 
Jesus  was  and  did  corresponds  to  that  will  ;  hence  He  is 
God's  Messiah.^  In  Jesus  and  in  the  gifts  received  by  the 
Apostles  the  Scriptures  have  been  fulfilled.^  Of  every  con- 
troversy in  which  the  Apostles  were  engaged,  whether 
against  the  unbelieving  Jews  or  against  the  Judaising 
believers,  it  is  true  to  say  that  both  sides  took  their  stand 
alike  upon  the  same  ground,  the  same  authoritative  bed- 
rock ;  there  is  nowhere  any  question  but  that  the  true 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  decide  all  inquiries 
as  to  the  will  of  God  ;  the  only  question  is,  what  is  that 
true  inteqDretation  ? 

Again,  if  the  Mosaic  Law  has  no  unique  divine  authority 
behind  it,  it  may  of  course  be  set  aside  at  any  time  ;  but 
not  only  this  ;  a  Jew  who  set  the  Law  aside  on  thia  score 
would  also  be  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  Law  never  had 
had  the  authority  which  tradition  ascribed  to  it  ;  he  would 
find  himself  at  variance  with  his  countrymen  on  this  point, 
and  the  question  would  not  be  whether  the  Gentiles  ought 
to  observe  the  Law  or  not,  but  whether  there  had  ever 
been  any  occasion  for  the  Jews  to  observe  it.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  Apostles  towards  the  Law  was  very  far 
from  this.  They  nowhere  say  that  the  Law  was  not  given 
by  God  ;    on  the  other  hand,  they  constantly  assert  that 

'  Acts  vii  6  ;   xiii  22  ;   2  Cor.  vi  16  ff.  ;   Hcb.  i  5  ff. ;  v  10  ;   vi  13, 14,  &c. 
="  Acts  i  16  ;  xvii  2,  3  ;  cf.  ii  24  ff. 

*  Acts  vii  48  £F.  ;  xv  15  ;  Jas.  ii  20-4  ;  Gal.  iii  8-12  ;  Rom.  iv  3  ff.  ; 
ix  14-18  ;  X  ;   xi ;   xvi  26,  &c. 

*  Acts  vii  52  ;  viii  35  ;  x  43  ;  xiii  27-9  ;  xvii  2,  3,  11  ;  xviii  28  ;  Rom. 
iii  21  ;   1  Cor.  xv  3,  4. 

'  Acts  ii  16  G.,  30-4  ;    iii  24  ;    xiii  32-7  ;    1  Pettr  i  10-12. 
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it  was  so  given.i  That  the  Law  might  be  thrown  overboard 
entirely  by  all  Jews,  they  nowhere  maintain  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, even  after  they  admit  that  its  observance  is  not 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  who  believe  in 
Jesus,  they  still  continue  to  observe  the  Law  themselves.^ 
The  controversy  about  the  Law  is  not  concerned  with  its 
supernatural  origin  ;  that  is  assumed  by  both  sides  alike  ; 
the  only  question  is,  was  the  Law  intended  to  be  an  essential 
and  permanent  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  ?  Did  the  God 
who  called  Abraham  and  Moses,  who  spake  by  the  Prophets, 
who  inspired  the  Scriptures,  intend  that  the  Law  should 
be  superseded  by  a  new  and  better  Covenant  or  not  ?  That 
it  is  not  the  whole  idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the 
Jews  which  is  attacked  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  recognized  authorities  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  that  the  Church  appealed  to  prove  its  case. 

Finally,  let  us  test  the  Apostolic  attitude  towards  the 
claim  of  the  Jews  to  be  in  possession  of  exclusive  religious 
privileges  and  the  special  favour  of  God.  If  these  claims 
are  not  true,  it  follows  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  not  the 
absolutely  unique  thing  the  Jews  thought  it  to  be  ;  all  the 
truth  is  not  concentrated  on  this  one  little  spot ;  other  people 
also  have  known»the  true  God  under  other  forms  and  other 
names  ;  the  national  God  of  Israel  is  but  one  among  many 
representatives  of  the  one  true  God,  who  is  behind  aU 
divine  names  and  all  religions,  and  gives  to  each  its  appro- 
priate measure  of  truth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  show  that 
the  Apostles  ever  took  up  any  more  favourable  attitude 
towards  the  heathen  religions  than  the  strictest  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  contrary,  the  objects  worshipped  by  other  peoples 
are  contrasted  with  the  Object  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews 
as  vanity  is  contrasted  with  the  Living  God  (Acts  xiv  15)  ; 
as  darkness  is  contrasted  with  light,  as  Satan  with  God.^ 

The  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  which  they  came  to  recog- 
nize consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  highest  privileges  of  the 

^  Acts  vii  63  ;  Rom.  vii  14  ;   Gal.  iii  17,  19,  &c. 

^  Acts  xvi  3  ;  xxi  20-4  ;  xxiv  18  ;  cf.  Acts  xxii  12  ;  xxv  8  ;  xxviii  17  ; 
PhU.  iii  4-6. 

*  Acts  xxvi  18  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  x  20  ;  2  Cor.  vi  14-16. 
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reorganized  Jewish  religion  were  laid  open  to  the  Gentiles 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  to  the  Jews.  The  exclusive- 
ness  is  broken  down,  not  between  the  Jewish  and  other 
religions,  but  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  in  respect 
of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  that  one  religion 
which  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Holy  Will. 
The  early  Church  was  quite  as  intolerant  of  all  other  religions 
as  were  the  strictest  Pharisees  ;  but  between  the  Church 
and  the  Pharisees  there  was  this  difference  ;  the  Pharisees 
clung  to  the  Je"nish  religion  as  it  had  been  organized  by 
Moses  ;  the  Apostles  held  to  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  had 
been  reorganized  by  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;  consequently,  the 
Pharisees  insisted  that  converts  should  be  circumcised 
and  keep  the  Law,  whereas  the  Apostles  were  content  with 
faith  in  Jesus  and  all  that  that  implied.  Again,  the  Jews 
were  as  eager  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
to  all  the  world  as  were  the  Apostles  ;  but  they  were  not 
so  successful  because,  in  insisting  on  circumcision,  they  com- 
pelled their  converts  to  become,  m  certain  important  respects, 
what  to-day  would  be  called  '  naturalized  citizens '  of  the 
Jewish  state,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Jewish  religion  ; 
whereas  the  Apostolic  requirements  involved  no  change  of 
nationality  but  only  one  of  religion.  That  the  Apostles 
intended  no  disloyalty  to  the  Jewish  religion  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  were 
not  required  to  condemn  the  national  rehgion  of  the  Jews 
as  something  which  had  always  made  false  and  extravagant 
claims  for  itself.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  to  abandon 
their  own  rehgion  as  entirely  as  if  they  had  been  converted 
to  Judaism,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  God  who  had 
promised  a  Messiah  to  the  Jews  had  now  vindicated  His 
power  and  His  faithfulness  to  that  promise  by  sending 
Jesus  as  Messiah. 

The  God  whom  the  Apostles  preached  was  equated  and 
identified  absolutely  with  the  God  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Jews  ;  1    the  God  of  Israel  ;  -    the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac 

'  Acts  iii  13  ;   v  30 ;  xxii  14  ;   xxiv  14  ;   cf.  Heb.  i  1. 
*  Acts  xiii  17  ;  Rom.  xi  1. 
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and  Jacob.i  Neither  St.  Paul  nor  his  accusers  imagined 
that  he  was  preaching  any  defection  from  the  national  God 
of  Israel ;  the  dispute  concerns  the  proper  way  to  serve 
that  God.^  And  as  to  exclusive  privileges,  they  distinctly 
assert  that  God  chose  the  fathers  of  their  race  ;  ^  made 
a  Covenant  with  them,*  and  gave  them  special  promises.^ 

So  far  are  they  from  denying  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  maintain  that  special  promises  had  indeed 
been  made  to  the  Jews  ;  and,  moreover,  that  these  promises 
had  been  fulfilled.  God,  they  said,  has  fulfilled  them  in 
Jesus.  The  spiritual  blessings  which  they  themselves  en- 
joyed were  the  proof,  the  vindication,  and  the  guarantee, 
that  Israel's  claim  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  the  Living 
God  had  been  substantiated  by  God  Himself."  These 
blessings  have  come  upon  them  because  of  what  God  has 
done  for  and  promised  to  Israel  in  the  past ;  they  are  the 
crowning  glory,  the  issue  to  which  the  special  call  of  Israel 
had  long  been  intended  to  lead  up.  St.  Paul  stood  before 
Agrippa  to  be  '  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made 
of  God  unto  our  fathers  ;  unto  which  promise  our  twelve 
tribes,  earnestly  serving  God  night  and  day,  hope  to  attain  '.^ 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Apostles  towards  the  Scriptures,  the  Law,  and  the  special 
claims  of  the  Jews,  and  in  fact  their  entire  frame  of  mind 
in  religious  matters,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  any  denial 
of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the  Jewish  forefathers. 

Ill 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  conditions  of  life  and 
belief  among  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  had  some  important 
infiuence  in  bringing  about  the  universalism  of  Christianity. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  sacrificial  system 
occupied  little  or  no  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Diaspora ; 

^  Acts  iii  13  ;   cf.  vii  2,  32.  "  Acts  xviii  13  ;  xxiv  14. 

^  Acts  xiii  17. 

*  Acts  iii  25  ;  vii  8  ;  Heb.  ix  20  ;   Gal.  iii  17,  &c. 

'  Acts  vii  17  ;  Heb.  vi  13-17  ;  vii  6,  13  ;  xi  17  ;  Rom.  iv  13  ;  ix  4,  &c. 
«  Acts  ii  16,  33  ;   xiii  23,  32,  33  ;   Rom.  xv  8-12  ;   2  Cor.  vii  1 ;   Gal.  iii 
4-18,  29,  &c.  '  Acts  xxvi  6,  7  ;   cf.  22,  23  ;   xxviii  20. 
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this,  however,  was  not  due  to  the  idea  that  the  Law  might 
be  set  aside  at  will,  but  to  the  fact  that,  since  sacrifice  was 
confined  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  the  Jew  of  the  Diaspora  to  share  in  it  except 
on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions  on  which  he  was  able 
to  join  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  ^Miere  they  could 
do  so,  the  Jews  in  the  Dispersion  observed  the  Law  with 
great  respect,  and  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for  the  neglect  of  the  sacrificial  worship  by  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats,  by  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  contact  with  the  heathen.  And  whatever  laxity  there 
may  have  been  on  the  part  of  individual  Jews,  yet  these 
distinctively  Jewish  ordinances  and  customs  were  observed 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  call  down  upon  the  Jews  through- 
out the  ancient  world  the  hatred,  contempt,  and  abuse  of 
other  men.i  It  seems  impossible,  then,  to  think  that  the 
Church  learned  to  disregard  the  Law  from  the  example  of 
these  Jews.- 

Again,  Judaism  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  a  wide- 
spread and  highly  successful  propaganda,  and  embraced 
adherents  of  many  different  nations  ;  for  this  reason  it  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  universal  in  its  outlook.^  These 
adherents,  however,  were  di^4ded  into  two  classes  :  (1)  those 
who  by  submitting  to  circumcision  came  under  an  obhgation 
to  observe  the  wliole  Law  and  were  incorporated  into  the 

*  Cf.  Schiirer,  11,  iii  265-70 ;  II,  ii  281-97  ;  Hollman,  Jewish  Religion 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus,  pp.  5-19,  46  f. 

"  '  The  spread  of  Judaism  in  the  world,  the  secularization  and  apostasy 
of  the  priestly  castes,  the  desecration  of  the  Temple,  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  LeontopoUs,  the  perception  brought  about  by  the  spiritualizing 
of  rehgion  in  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  no  blood  of  beast 
can  be  a  means  of  reconciling  Cod^ — aU  these  ciicumstanccs  must  have 
been  absolutely  dangerous  and  fatal,  both  to  the  local  centralization  of 
worship,  and  to  the  statutory  sacrificial  system.'  Harnack,  History  of 
Dogma,  i  69  n.  This  is  no  doubt  true  enough.  But  are  these  facts  put 
forward  in  the  Xew  Testament  as  reasons  why  the  Law  is  no  longer 
essential  to  salvation  ? 

^  Oman,  in  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  iii  618. 
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religious  fellowship  of  Israel  ;  and  (2)  those  who  did  not 
submit  to  circumcision,  though  they  worshipped  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  Him  alone,  and  observed  the  Jewish 
customs  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness.^  The  important 
point  to  observe  is  that  this  latter  class  of  adherents, 
although  their  position  was  recognized  to  be  much  nearer 
salvation  than  that  of  the  heathen,  were  not  incorporated 
into  the  fellowship  of  Israel,  nor  could  they  hope  to  enter 
in  upon  the  enjoyment  of  those  highest  privileges  reserved 
for  the  circumcised  children  of  Abraham  ;  they  knew  that 
their  position  was  one  of  secondary  blessing  and  inferior 
privilege.  But  the  universalism  of  Christianity  consisted 
in  raising  these  uncircumcised  Gentile  believers  to  that 
highest  level  of  privilege  which  the  Jewish  propaganda 
denied  to  them.  Had  St.  Paul  been  content  to  treat  his 
Gentile  converts  as  the  Jewish  missionaries  treated  these 
Gentile  adherents,  there  would  have  been  no  Gentile  con- 
troversy in  the  Apostolic  Age  ;  the  dispute  arose  because 
the  universalism  of  Christianity  went  far  beyond  that  of 
the  Jewish  propaganda.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  put  the 
Jewish  missions  forward  as  being  in  any  sense  a  vera 
causa  of  the  universalism  of  Christianity  ;  their  existence 
furthered  the  advance  of  the  Church  because  many  of  the 
earhest  converts  came  from  their  ranks,  but  it  was  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  Christian  recognition  of  the 
religious  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Once  more.  Dr.  Harnack  has  argued  that  there  were 
certain  nameless  and  obscure  Christians  in  the  Diaspora 
who  took  Gentiles  into  the  new  society.  '  They  did  away 
with  the  particularistic  and  statutory  regulations  of  the  law 
by  declaring  that  they  were  to  be  interpreted  as  symbols. 
There  was  a  branch  of  the  Jewish  world  outside  Palestine 
where  this  declaration  had  long  taken  actual  effect — it  is 
true,  on  other  grounds — and  where  the  Jewish  religion  was 
being  freed  from  its  limitations  by  a  process  of  philosophical 
interpretation  which  was  bringing  it  to  the  level  of  a  spiritual 

*  Schurer,  II,  ii  311-19;  H.D.B.  IV,  134  f. ;  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  III, 
3904  f. 
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religion  for  the  whole  world.'  ^  This  passage,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  mean  that  there  were  Jews  who  (1)  believed  in 
a  special  revelation  to  the  Jewish  fathers,  and  yet  (2)  did 
away  with  the  Law  and  its  requirements — a  frame  of  mind 
which  was  declared  above  to  be  impossible.  But  Dr.  Har- 
nack  is  no  doubt  referring  here  to  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  Judaism  represented  by  Philo  and  Aristobulus.  Let  us 
observe,  however,  that  Philo  himself  insisted  apon  the  literal 
observance  of  the  Law,  and  that  the  others  of  his  school 
who  took  up  a  laxer  attitude  did  so  because  they  explained 
away  the  external  ordinances  by  their  allegorizing  methods.^ 
Xow  if  it  is  meant  that  the  universalism  of  Christianity 
was  an  offshoot  of  this  way  of  thinking,  it  is  surely  necessary 
to  show  that  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  were  subject  to  the 
same  strong  philosophical  influence  which  determined  the 
character  of  Philo's  Judaism,  and  that  they  made  the  same 
use  of  the  allegorical  method.  But  we  have  Dr.  Harnack's 
own  word  for  it  that  '  neither  Philo's  philosophy  of  religion 
nor  the  mode  of  thought  from  wliich  it  springs,  exercised 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  first  generation  of 
believers  in  Christ  '.^ 

'  What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  187  ;  cf.  Mission  and  Expansion,  i  54. 

*  Cf.  Schiirer,  11,  iii  366-9  and  Enc.  Brit.  vol.  XXI  409  f .  ;  Siegfried, 
Philo,  p.  157. 

^  History  of  Dogma,  i  113.  Dr.  Hamack  sums  up  St.  Paul's  position 
thus  :  '  For  him  no  part  of  the  law  had  been  depreciated  in  value  by  any 
noiseless,  disintegrating  influence  of  time  or  circumstances ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  law  remained  valid  and  operative  in  all  its  provisions.  It 
could  not  be  abrogated  save  by  Him  who  had  ordained  it,  i.  e.  by  God 
Himself.  Nor  could  even  God  aboUsh  it  save  by  afiirming  at  the  same  time 
its  rights,  i.e.  He  must  abolish  it  just  by  providing  for  its  fulfilment.  And 
this  was  what  actually  took  place.  By  means  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God's  Son,  upon  the  Cross,  the  Law  was  at  once  fulfilled  and  abohshed ' 
(Expansion,  &c.,  i  61).  Apparently  we  are  to  infer  that  it  was  otherwise 
■R-ith  the  other  Jewish  Christians  who  acquiesced  in  the  non-observance 
of  the  Law ;  for  them  the  Law  was  depreciated  by  certain  '  noiseless  and 
disintegrating  influences '  which  are  said  to  have  already  been  at  work 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  (cf.  pp.  54-60).  It  seems  a  little  strange 
that  it  should  be  the  Palestinian  Apostles,  who  had  httle  or  no  experience 
of  life  in  the  Diaspora,  whose  Judaism  was  so  profoundly  modified  by 
influences  which  had  but  a  feeble  existence  in  Palestine,  while  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  himself  a  Jew  of  the  Diaspora,  was  unmoved  by  them.    It 
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And  besides  all  this,  whatever  laxity  towards  the  Law 
there  may  have  been  among  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspo  a,  yet 
it  seems  clear  that  the  universalism  of  Christianity  sprang, 
not  from  the  outskirts  of  Judaism,  but  from  its  very  heart 
and  centre.  It  is  true  that  the  problem  was  first  raised  in 
Antioch  and  the  Pauline  missions,  but  the  solution  of  that 
problem  was  arrived  at  and  the  universalism  of  the  new 
faith  was  formulated,  not  by  Hellenistic  Jews  of  liberal 
tendencies,  but  by  the  Twelve,  whose  religious  home  was  in 
the  Temple,  and  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  a  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees.  The  recognition  of  the  equality  of  Jewish 
and  Grentile  believers  was  not  forced  upon  the  Church  by 
the  example  of  what  went  on  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora. 

IV 

If  we  ask  the  Apostles  on  what  grounds  they  acquiesced 
in  setting  aside  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  so 
patent  in  the  Scriptures,  they  tell  us  that  they  did  so  for 
one  reason  and  one  reason  only — because  they  believed  that 
the  same  God  who  had  once  given  a  supernatural  revelation 
of  Himself  and  His  will  to  Moses  had  now  again  given, 
through  His  Messiah,  a  further  revelation  of  His  will,  and  by 
this  revelation  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Law  was  re- 
moved. God  had  intervened  to  institute  a  New  Covenant 
and  thereby  made  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant  invalid 
as  being  out  of  date.  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says, '  In 
that  he  saith  a  new  Covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old, 
but  that  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxeth  aged  is  nigh 
unto  vanishing  away.'^  The  nature  of  this  new  Covenant 
was  such  that  the  highest  privileges  of  the  knowledge  and 
service  of  God  were  laid  open  to  uncircumcised  Gentiles, 

will  be  noted  that  in  this  passage  Dr.  Harnack  takes  the  same  view  of  the 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  as  that  advanced  in  these  pages. 
But  in  his  Date  of  the  Acts  and  the  Syn:ptic  Gospels,  pp.  40-67,  he  finds 
St.  Paul's  attitude  towards  the  Law  and  the  claims  of  the  Jews  fuU  of 
inconsistencies,  because  he  no  longer  takes  the  same  view  and  has  thus 
thrown  away  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  thought. 

'  Heb.  vui  13  ;  cf.  vii  12,  18,  19  ;  viii  5,  6 ;  Gal.  iv  21-31  ;  Rom.  viii 
3,  4,  &c. 
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even  though  they  made  no  attempt  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
Law,  upon  precisely  the  same  terms  of  repentance  and  faith 
as  to  the  circumcised  Jews.  And  it  was  in  this,  and  this 
alone,  that  the  universalism  of  Christianity,  as  distinct  from 
the  nationalism  of  Judaism,  consisted.  Hence  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake  to  represent  Christianity  as  a  force  hostile 
to  Judaism  which  caused  men  to  see  how  false  were  the 
claims  of  the  Jews  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  at  once  the 
official  and  authoritative  reorganization  of  Judaism  and  also 
the  vindication  of  its  claims,  both  because  it  asserted  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  had  once  more  visited  His  people  and 
manifested  His  power,  and  because  it  implied  that  the 
privileges  which  were  now  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  the  Jews  had  once,  by  divine  authority, 
been  confined  to  the  Jews. 

One  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  Apostles  felt  they  had 
supernatural  authority  for  their  admission  that  the  Gentiles 
need  not  observe  the  Law.^  And  this  belief,  that  God  had 
abolished  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Law,  must  be  traced 
back  to  Jesus  Himself.  On  this  point  the  Apostles  were 
entirely  unanimous.  And  no  one  else  could  have  produced 
an  impression  so  profound.  Schweitzer's  Von  Reimarus  zu 
Wrede  has  recently  done  us  a  service  in  insisting  that 
modern  notions  must  not  be  read  into  the  New  Testament, 
and  that,  in  our  search  for  the  '  historical '  Jesus,  we  must 
not  leave  out  of  sight  factors  and  elements  of  belief  which 
formed  a  real  part  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  day. 
But  Schweitzer  has  applied  this  to  one  province  only — to 
Jesus'  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  and  the  Last  Things,  and 
this  he  has  developed  in  a  one-sided  manner.  If  any  one 
will  apply  the  same  thorough-going  methods  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  and  of  revelation,  as  it  was  current  among 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
account  for  the  transition  from  the  nationalism  of  Judaism 
to  the  universalism  of  Christianity  except  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  invested  with  super- 
natural authority  to  represent  God  in  instituting  a  New 
Covenant,  i.e.  in  opening  up  a  new  authoritative  mode  ot 
'  Cf.  below,  chaps,  ii  and  iii. 
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union  with  God,  and  that  He  taught  the  Apostles  to  look 
upon  His  death  as  a  sacrificial  offering  to  God  which  at  once 
inaugurated  the  New  Covenant  and  was  efficacious  unto 
remission  of  sins  for  all  mankind. 

The  liberal  notions  of  the  native  equality  of  all  men  and 
all  religions  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  philosophical  attitude  towards  existence,  were  not 
responsible  for  this  result  ;  if  these  ideas  had  never  been 
entertained  by  any  man,  the  universalism  of  Christianity 
would  still  have  succeeded  the  nationalism  of  Judaism, 
because  it  was  carried  through  by  men  who  believed  that 
this  universalism  was  a  consummation  into  which  it  had 
all  along  been  the  intention  of  God  that  Judaism  should 
develop.  The  Apostles  admitted  that  all  men  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  becoming  sons  of  God,  because  this 
was  a  conclusion  forced  upon  them — to  their  great  surprise — 
by  a  transition  or  reorganization  through  which  the  ancient 
religion  of  Israel  had  just  passed  ;  to  say  that  the  old 
religion  was  reformed  by  a  recognition  of  the  essential 
equality  of  all  men  is  to  mistake  effect  for  cause.  As  the 
sap  stirs  within  the  tree  at  spring-time  and  causes  it  to 
bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season,  so  a  fresh  vital  force  was 
brought  into  the  ancient  stock  of  this  religion  by  Jesus, 
who  as  Messiah  represented  all  that  was  best  in  it,  causing 
it  to  burst  forth  into  a  more  glorious  fruition  than  even 
the  Apostles  expected,  but  one  which  they  recognized  to 
be  its  true  natural  product. 

The  word  '  natural '  is  applied  here,  not  in  opposition  to 
'  supernatural ',  but  in  order  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
process  was  carried  through  from  within  as  something  the 
promise  of  which  was  already  contained  within  the  religion, 
and  which  constituted  and  revealed  its  real  nature  as  surely 
as  the  fruit  constitutes  and  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the 
tree.  Whether  we,  in  our  day,  are  to  say  that  there  was 
any  special  supernatural  guidance  in  the  matter  will  depend 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  look  at  the  matter  ; 
if  we  take  our  stand  with  the  scientific  students  of  religious 
phenomena  and  close  our  eyes  to  all  metaphysical  questions 
about  the  supernatural,  we  shall  at  least  have  to  admit  that 

HAMILTON  n  n 
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this  ancient  religion  went  thrv.  igh,  a&  the  result  of  forces 
resident  within  itself,  this  unique  history  ;  out  of  the  poly- 
theistic level  of  culture  it  rose  to  a  definite  clear-cut  mono- 
theism, and  then  out  of  a  narrow  nationaUsm  it  developed 
into  a  universalism  which  offered  equal  privileges  to  all 
men  of  every  race  ;  and  yet  it  continued  to  be  conscious 
of  itself  as  one  and  the  same  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  process. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  course  of  development  such  as 
this,  so  absolutely  unique  in  the  religious  world,  so  con- 
trary to  all  that  similar  natural  conditions  produced  else- 
where, could  have  taken  place  without  special  supernatural 
guidance  ;  and  any  one  who  reaches  this  point  of  view, 
who  can  find  traces  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  inspiration  in  Moses, 
in  the  Prophets,  or  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  see  that  the  deter- 
mining factor,  which,  operating  from  within,  has  caused  the 
religion  of  Israel  to  undergo  these  transformations,  has  been 
the  special  providence  of  God.  The  process  was  certamly 
not  due  to  any  inrush  of  ideas  or  forces  from  any  human 
or  earthly  source  outside  of  Judaism,  although  ideas  capable 
of  brmging  about  this  result  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
in  non-Jewish  circles.  If  the  impulse  came  from  without, 
it  was  from  without  in  the  sense  that  it  came  direct  from 
the  special  overrulmg  providence  of  God  ;  and  that  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  so  constant  in  its  operation,  and 
so  peculiar  to  this  reHgion,  that  one  may  regard  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  religion,  a  force  working  itself  out  from 
within.  From  this  point  of  view  Christianity,  or  the  rehgion 
of  the  Jews  reorganized  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  represents 
the  fulfilment  of  a  special  divine  plan  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  religious  life  of  man  as  he  passes  through  this  world 
and  an  assured  means  of  approach  to  and  reconcihation 
with  God.  Despite  the  frailty  and  unfaithfulness  of  men, 
the  continuity  of  the  divine  plan  has  never  failed  to  work 
itself  out  ;  the  movement  which  began  with  Moses  and  the 
prophets  has  continued  its  advance  from  that  day  to  this, 
at  once  summmg  up  the  past  within  itself  and  gathering 
momentum  as  it  goes. 
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V 

But  to  return  to  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  were  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Jews,  not  because  they  beUeved  in 
a  different  God,  or  held  a  different  idea  of  revelation,  but 
because  they  believed  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  Messianic 
Hope  as  it  existed  at  this  period.  For  many  centuries 
the  Jews  had  believed  that  some  day  in  the  not  distant 
future  their  God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  would  manifest 
Himself  and  glorify  His  Name  and  His  people  Israel  in  the 
sight  of  all  mankind.  This  is  the  essential  substance  of  the 
Messianic  Hope.  In  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  two  new  features  had  become 
attached  to  it — the  resurrection  to  judgement  and  the  end 
of  the  present  world  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  The 
order  in  which  these  events  were  expected  to  succeed  each 
other,  when  the  Messianic  crisis  came,  was  by  no  means  fixed. 
Some  of  the  Apocalyptic  works  predict  a  temporary  Messianic 
Kingdom  to  be  followed  by  the  end  of  the  world  ;  others 
make  the  Kingdom  eternal.  Some,  again,  place  the  resur- 
rection and  the  judgement  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  and  others  put  it  at  the  end.  Some  do  not  predict 
a  Messiah  at  all ;  others  assign  him  a  purely  passive  role,  as 
of  one  who  appears  when  the  crisis  is  over  and  the  work  is 
done  ;  while  still  others  assign  the  chief  place  to  the  Messiah 
who  is  clothed  with  God's  authority  to  make  known  His 
will  and  accomplish  His  designs.^ 

Now  the  position  of  the  Apostles  relatively  to  these 
various  beliefs  was  profoimdly  affected  by  the  historical 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  they  came  to 
accept  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  For  at  first  they  became 
attracted  to  Him  as  a  teacher  and  a  doer  of  mighty  works 
who  was  known  to  many  as  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  But 
as  time  went  on,  and  they  associated  with  Him  more  and 
more  closely,  and  saw  more  of  His  wondrous  works,  and 
heard  more  of  His  wondrous  teaching,  they  came  to  perceive 
that  He  was  no  mere  prophet  like  St.  John  the  Baptist  ; 

'  Cf .  Charles  in  H.  D.  B.  i  742-6. 
C2 
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and  the  conviction  grew  upon  them  that  He  was  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Messiah  Himself.  This  was  not  reached 
all  at  once,  nor  was  it  maintained  without  some  doubt  and 
misgivings.  It  required  no  little  moral  and  spiritual  insight 
to  see  in  one  such  as  Jesus  the  long-promised  Anointed  One. 
But  when  this  faith  was  avowed  by  St.  Peter  and  confirmed 
by  Jesus  Himself,  it  at  once  created  in  their  minds  the 
confident  expectation  that  Jesus  would  before  long  fulfil 
the  work  of  the  Messiah  by  inaugurating  the  Kingdom  in 
power  and  great  glory.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
eagerness  to  know  who  among  them  should  be  chief  when 
the  great  manifestation  comes  and  Jesus  pubhcly  assumes 
the  role  of  Messiah  (Mark  ix  34  ;  Luke  xxii  24).  It  seems 
clear  that  He  did  not  tell  them  that  He  would  not  appear  in 
glory,  and  certainl}^  He  said  the  Kingdom  was  about  to  come. 
Consequently,  their  minds  were  always  filled  with  a  sense  of 
expectancy,  a  sense  of  an  impending  change  of  tremendous 
import  in  which  Jesus  would  occupy  a  central  and  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  capacity  of  Messiah,  and  they,  as 
His  chosen  disciples,  would  share  in  His  glory. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  they  could  not 
understand.  From  the  day  on  which  they  first  expressed 
their  belief  that  He  was  the  Christ,  He  began  to  warn 
them  that  He  must  sufifer  and  die.  This  was  so  unlike 
anything  which  was  expected  oi  the  Messiah  that  it  puzzled 
and  worried  them.  They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
And  then  suddenly,  almost  before  they  reahzed  what  was 
happening,  the  great  tragedy  occurred.  Jesus  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried.  The  moment  was  one  of  intense  dismay. 
They  had  hoped  that  it  was  He  which  should  redeem  Israel, 
but  this  hope  was  evidently  vain.  But  then,  again,  all  their 
expectations  were  upset  by  the  extraordinary'  news  that 
Jesus  who  had  died  was  now  alive  and  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead.  Once  convinced  of  this  bj^  unmistakable  proofs, 
there  could  be  no  further  question  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
the  Anointed  One,  and  that  He  would  yet  appear  to  accom- 
plish the  works  of  the  Messiah,  to  introduce  with  power  and 
glory  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 
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And  now  they  understood  the  inward  meaning  of  that 
which  before  had  been  so  dark  to  them — the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  Messiah.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  no  mishap, 
no  frustration  of  the  divine  counsel,  but  part  of  the  age-long 
purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  as 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  that  the  Messiah  suffered  and  to  give 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  His  people.  He  inau- 
gurated a  New  Covenant  sealed  by  His  own  blood — a  New 
Covenant  under  which  salvation  might  be  obtained  by  all 
who  were  willing  to  repent  and  believe  in  His  power  to  save. 
Such  was  the  significance  which  from  the  first  they  attached 
to  His  death.i  And  at  the  same  time,  they  were  conscious 
of  a  new  power  and  a  new  spirit  within  themselves.  They 
knew  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  Salvation  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favour  by  the  presence  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  in  their  hearts,  a  presence  of  which  each  believer 
was  immediately  conscious  in  his  own  soul,  and  of  which 
he  could  see  the  visible  signs  in  others  .^ 

In  so  far  as  belief  is  concerned,  the  Apostles  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Jews  by  their  attitude  towards  the 
Messianic  Hope.  And  their  differentia  was  not  so  much 
a  subtraction  from  what  was  commonly  expected  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  an  addition  to  the  common  Hope. 
Like  other  Jews,  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  appear  in 
power  and  glory  to  judge  all  mankind,  both  quick  and 
dead,  and  to  save  His  own  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 
They  knew  that  Jesus  would  not  use  bloodshed  or  political 
violence,  but  they  clung  to  the  hope  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah  in  power  and  glory  with  even  more  eagerness 
and  confidence  than  other  Jews,  because  they  knew  that  He 
who  had  already  come  once  would  surely  come  again.  This 
first  coming  of  the  Christ  in  humility  to  suffer  and  die 
represented  the  additional  element  peculiar  to  the  Apostles 
and  their  converts.  In  its  simplest  terms,  this  new  element 
amounted  to  this.  The  Messiah  had  come  and  had  suffered 
on  the  Cross  in  order  to  open  a  new  way  of  salvation  to  men. 
Hitherto,  the  only  way  of  salvation  had  been  the  observance 

1  Acts  ii  38  ;  iii  18,  19 ;  iv  12 ;  v  31,  32,  &c. 
'  Acts  ii  2-4  ;   x  44-7  ;   Gal.  iii  2-5  ;  iv  6,  &c. 
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of  the  Mosaic  Law — a  life  perfect,  according  to  certain  stated 
regulations — a  thing  practically  impossible  for  the  average 
man.  Before  the  final  judgement,  then,  God  had  sent  His 
Christ  to  shed  His  precious  Blood  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.  All  who  accept  tliis  message  and  put  their 
faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  will  be  saved  in  the  day  when  He 
comes  to  judge  the  world.  '  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
And  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  '  (Acts  ii  38).  Such  was  the  additional  element 
in  the  Apostolic  faith  in  its  simplest  terms.  For  the  time 
being  it  was  qmte  consistent  with  an  attitude  of  devoted 
loyalty  to  all  the  religious  institutions  and  beliefs  of  Judaism. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  implicit  in  this  new 
element  from  the  beginning,  certain  consequences  which  the 
Apostles  were  slow  to  think  out,  but  which,  under  the 
changing  circumstances  of  advancing  years,  were  destined 
to  produce  a  profound  modification  in  the  attitude  of 
believers  towards  the  ancient  religion.  The  nature  of  this 
modification  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  maintaining  that  the  differentia  of  the  Apostolic  faith 
lies  chiefly  in  the  belief  that  the  Messiah  has  already  come 
and  offered  a  way  of  salvation  to  His  people,  one  must  not 
forget  that  belief  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  covered  a  faith  which  is 
in  our  eyes  of  even  more  tremendous  import. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  itself  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  dispute  about  the  Divinity  of  Jesus. 
To  our  minds  there  appear  to  be  two  steps,  belief  in  Jesus' 
Messiahship,  in  His  being  sent  by  God,  and  belief  in  His 
unique  Sonship  ;  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  much  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  of  the  two.  But  apparently,  in 
those  days,  these  two  steps  were  merged  in  one,  and  those 
who  believed  in  the  INIessiahship  rose  at  once  to  the  full 
height  of  worshipping  Him  as  God.  An  act  of  moral  and 
spiritual  submission  was  made  when  Jesus  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  Christ,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  inrush  of  a  new 
moral  and  spiritual  force  such  as  made  the  world  appear 
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to  be  nothing  less  than  a  new  creation.  Believing,  as  they 
did,  that  this  Spirit,  of  whose  presence  in  their  hearts  they 
were  intensely  conscious,  was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  they  found 
at  once  in  Jesus  one  who  could  recreate  existence,  who  was 
the  source  of  all  life  and  power,  who  was  none  other  than 
very  God.  The  Apostolic  faith  in  Jesus'  Divinity  was  not 
the  outcome  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  of  study  or  reflection, 
but  of  experience — of  the  experience  of  Jesus  in  their  hearts 
which  they  enjoyed  every  day.  As  the  prophets  of  old  came 
to  believe  in  the  almighty  power  and  holiness  of  Yahweh, 
because  they  experienced  that  power  and  holiness  in  their 
souls,  so  now  also,  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians,  as  the 
result  of  a  similar  experience,  worshipped  Jesus  as  the  Lord, 
as  God  Himself.  And  when  they  looked  back  upon  the  life 
that  He  had  lived  with  them  on  earth,  they  found  only  that 
which  confirmed  them  in  this  exalted  adoration  as  an  entirely 
fitting  attitude  to  adopt  towards  Him.  Accordingly,  in  their 
religious  lives  Jesus,  whom  they  had  once  heard  of  as  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  is  now  the  object  of  their  adoration 
as  God.  He  is  distinguished  as  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
who  sent  Him  into  the  world,  and  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  presence  in  their  hearts  assured  them  of  their  union 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NEW  ISRAEL 

Neither  Jesus  nor  His  Apostles  livedin  a  religious  vacuum. 
They  were  at  all  times  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  belonged  to  a  religious  society  in  which  beliefs  of 
a  very  definite  kind  were  held  ;  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  dissociate  them  from  these  beliefs  except  on  the  best  of 
historical  evidence.  But  so  far  as  belief  in  the  exclusive 
value  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  concerned,  the  evidence  goes 
to  show,  not  that  they  rejected,  but  that  they  accepted  the 
popular  belief.  The  one  great  outstanding  difference  between 
the  xVpostles  and  other  Jews  is  that  the  former  believe  that 
the  Messiah  has  already  come  and  has  won  forgiveness  of 
sins  for  His  people  by  His  Death  on  the  Cross.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavour  to  trace  out  the  logical  implications  of  this  belief 
in  the  Messiahsliip  of  Jesus  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
organized  national  religion. 

It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Messianic  Age,  according  to  the 
expectations  of  the  Jews,  that  it  should  involve  a  new 
period,  a  fresh  start  as  it  were,  in  the  religious  life  of  Israel. 
Accordingly,  for  those  who  expected  the  age  to  be  inaugu- 
rated by  a  Messiah,  the  Messiah  stood  in  vital  relation  to  the 
national  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  He  was  to  bring 
salvation  to  the  ancient  people  of  God.  But  the  nation  was 
composed  of  individuals,  and  each  individual,  both  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  would  be  summoned  before  him  and 
judged  according  to  his  deserts.  No  individual,  however,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  ever  contemplated  the  idea  of  refusing  to  obey 
or  hearken  to  the  Messiah  when  he  came  ;  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  individual  would  have  any  choice  whatever  in  the 
matter,  for  the  Messiah  would  appear  in  such  a  way  that  all 
men,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  His  authoritv  and  bow  to  His  word.     He   would 
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assume  command  of  the  situation  and  work  His  will  with 
irresistible  power.  The  national  religious  organization,  the 
priests  and  elders,  would  lie  prostrate  at  His  feet,  and  the 
individual  would  be  swept  along  in  the  rush  of  acclamation 
without  having  to  exercise  his  own  judgement  or  to  make 
his  own  choice  in  the  matter.  Once  it  was  plain  that  the 
Messiah  had  indeed  come,  no  Jew  could  for  a  moment  con- 
template being  rebellious  or  even  indifferent  to  Him,  for 
He  must  obey  the  Messiah  as  he  would  obey  God  himself. 
'  Every  soul  which  shall  not  hearken  to  that  prophet  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed  from  among  the  people  '  (Acts  iii  23  ; 
Lev.  xxiii  29). 

But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  mode  in  which  Jesus 
appeared  made  it  necessary  for  the  individual  to  exercise, 
each  man  for  himself,  a  moral  act  of  choice  for  or  against 
acceptance  of  His  claim  to  be  Messiah.  In  claiming  to  be 
Messiah  Jesus  must  have  been  conscious  of  possessing  an 
authority  in  relation  to  the  whole  organized  religion  of  the 
nation — an  authority  to  annul  the  Mosaic  Covenant  and  to 
inaugurate  a  new  Covenant.  And  this  He  did,  indeed,  assert 
that  He  was  doing.  The  new  Covenant  was  in  His  blood 
which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And,  though  the 
entire  national  religious  organization  was  thus  profoundly 
affected  by  this  one  enactment,  yet  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  it  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each  individual  for 
himself  ;  the  nation  could  not  make  the  choice  as  a  corporate 
whole. 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  carefully,  for  its  consequences 
are  of  no  little  importance.  If  He  had  worked  a  series  of 
astounding  miracles.  He  might  have  compelled  belief  ;  or  if 
He  had  taken  the  sword  and  exterminated  the  heathen  whose 
presence  was  defiling  the  Holy  Land,  He  might  have  gathered 
the  entire  nation  to  Himself  without  any  appeal  to  individual 
hearts  and  consciences.  But  these  things  He  would  not  do. 
Nor  did  He  make  any  attempt  to  persuade  the  Sanhedrin 
or  some  other  authority  to  acknowledge  Him  and  to  impose 
its  decision  by  some  official  decree.  Quite  on  the  contrary. 
He  never  distinctly  claimed  the  Messiahship  in  public 
except  at  His  trial  ;    and  so  far  as  the  religious  authorities 
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were  concerned.  He  was.  at  their  request,  put  to  an  open 
and  shameful  death  as  a  blasphemer  of  the  worst  type. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  those  only  whose 
hearts  were  capable  of  affording  a  lodgement  to  His  teaching, 
those  only  who  had  attained  no  slight  degree  of  moral  and 
spiritual  insight  into  the  loving  purposes  of  God,  who  could 
see  in  Him  the  reflection  of  God's  character  and  admit  His 
Messianic  claim.  It  was  not  flesh  and  blood  which  revealed 
it  to  St.  Peter,  but  the  Heavenly  Father  Himself  (Matt,  xvi 
17).  To  those  whose  souls  were  receptive  of  His  words  and 
responsive  to  the  summons  of  His  Life  and  Personality 
there  came  the  convincing  proof  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
inward  certainty  of  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  others  who  made  no  moral  effort  and 
no  response  were  never  compelled  to  believe  by  outward 
demonstrations . 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  had  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  each  individual  for  himself  ;  it 
required  an  act  of  moral  choice  from  each  person  who  heard 
the  Grospel  preached.  If  the  nation  was  to  be  converted  it 
could  not  be  converted  en  masse  by  an  official  decree  :  it 
must  be  converted  man  by  man.  And  just  because  it  was 
so  entirely  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
acceptance  of  Jesus'  Messiahship  did  not  involve  any  imme- 
diate refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  existing  national  organiza- 
tion. The  priest  or  levite  who  believed  became  conscious 
of  a  new  power  within  his  soul  ;  but  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  cease  to  exercise  his  priestly  or  levitical 
functions.  If  every  individual  in  the  nation  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  believe,  the  old  organization  might  have,  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  gone  on  its  usual  course  without  any 
loss  of  support,  but  for  a  certain  length  of  time  only  ;  be- 
cause, as  will  be  seen  below,  there  were  implications  involved 
in  the  Messianic  salvation  of  Jesus  which  must  necessarily 
alter  men's  attitude  towards  the  Law.  While  these  implica- 
tions were  not  likely  to  be  reasoned  out  beforehand,  yet  they 
were  bound  to  come  into  the  foreground  of  consciousness  as 
soon  as  the  Apostles  were  confronted  with  a  certain  set  of 
conditions  which  time  alone  could  produce.     Wliat  these 
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implications  and  conditions  were,  and  how  they  reacted 
upon  each  other,  will  be  examined  below. 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  must  observe  that  those  who 
admitted  these  claims  and  put  their  trust  in  Jesus,  though 
they  might  still  take  their  accustomed  place  in  the  national 
religious  life,  yet  became  distinguished  sharply  from  those 
who  rejected  His  Messiahship.  If  the  Messiah  is  God's 
plenipotentiary,  then  the  former  are  assured  of  God's  favour 
and  salvation,  while  the  latter  by  their  unbelief  procure 
condemnation  to  themselves.  The  whole  nation  ought  to 
have  accepted  Jesus  ;  for  the  Messiah  was  sent  to  the  whole 
nation  and  to  every  individual  in  it.  If  the  whole  nation 
had  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Jesus,  the  whole  national 
life  would  have  been  purified  and  regenerated  by  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  division  into 
believing  and  unbelieving  Jews.  But  since  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  the  majority  rejected  Jesus  and  refused  to  hear 
the  Apostolic  message.  Did  this,  then,  make  the  promises 
of  none  effect  ?  Did  this  make  Jesus  to  be  any  the  less  the 
Messiah  ?  Did  it  mean  that  the  Messianic  salvation  was  any 
the  less  true  and  real  for  those  who  were  wilhng  to  accept  it  ? 
Assuredly  not.  '  For  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  not 
repented  of  (R.  V.  marg.  Rom.  xi  29).  It  merely  meant  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  by  their  unbelief  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  favour  and  mercy  of  God  ;  but  the  promises  and 
the  salvation  of  God  continued  sure  and  steadfast  to  those 
who  believed.  However  few  they  might  be,  those  who  were 
obedient  to  God's  Messiah  were  the  new  and  the  true  Israel. 
All  those  who  refused  to  hearken  to  that  prophet  were 
thereby  '  utterly  destroyed  from  among  the  people  ' . 

From  the  first,  it  was  involved  in  the  promise  of  a  Messiah, 
that  there  should  be  a  pre-Messianic  and  a  post-Messianic 
Israel ;  if  the  whole  nation  had  been  faithful,  the  post- 
Messianic  Israel  would  have  been  identical  with  the  pre- 
Messianic  in  the  sense  of  embracing  all  the  physical  children 
of  Abraham.  But  a  great  and  grievous  tragedy  happened  ; 
only  a  small  minority  were  obedient,  and  these  now  neces- 
sarily formed  the  true,  the  post-Messianic  Israel,  and  were 
thereby  in  the  course  of  time  placed  in  a  position  of  some 
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opposition  to  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  which  henceforth 
was  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but  not  the  Israel  of  God.  No  one 
could  tell  beforehand  that  this  great  defection  would  take 
place  ;  to  the  Apostles  themselves  it  brought  both  grief  and 
surprise  ;  but  since  it  did  take  place,  the  Apostles  and  their 
company  fomid  themselves  in  a  unique  position.  They  and 
their  converts  were  alone  the  true  People  of  God.  That 
which  had  constituted  the  old  Israel  was  a  common  devotion 
to  one  God.  The  same  tie  now  bound  the  believers  in  Jesus 
into  one  ;  they  and  they  alone  were  the  servants  of  the  true 
God. 

n 

All  that  belonged  to  the  Israel  of  old  now  belonged  to  the 
new  ;  what  was  true  of  the  pre-Messianic  Israel  was  true  of 
the  post-Messianic  Israel ;  the  Messiah  did  not  diminish 
but  increased  the  privileges  and  the  blessings  of  the  People 
of  God.  As  the  old  Israel  had  been  a  definite  and  visible 
religious  society,  one  among  many  others,  so  also  the  Apos- 
tolic band  necessarily  became  a  definite  and  visible  society. 
They  could  no  more  think  of  themselves  as  an  invisible  body, 
as  a  societj^  whose  real  limits  were  known  to  God  alone,  than 
they  could  think  of  the  nation  of  Israel  as  being  without 
clearly  defined  marks  and  limits  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  religious  organizations. ^ 

If  anywhere  or  at  any  time  in  the  ancient  world  the  fact  of 
a  common  devotion  to  a  common  deity  induced  in  men  a  sense 
of  belonging  to  each  other  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
must  have  been  even  more  so  here,  inasmuch  as  the  common 
Object  of  worship  was  in  this  case  so  much  greater  than  any 
other,  so  much  more  different  from  all  other  objects  of 
worship  than  the  ancient  gods  were  from  each  other.  But 
even  more  than  this  ;  as  Israel  before  the  Messiah  came  had 
been  distinguished  from  aU  other  races  and  religious  fellow- 
ships by  the  fact  that  here  alone  was  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  and  the  knowledge  of  His  will  and  His  self -Revelation, 
so  also  was  it  with  the  faithful  Israel  which  had  accepted  the 

'  Cf.  Hamack's  criticism  of  Sohm  in  Conslihition  and  Law  of  the  Church, 
p.  224  n. 
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Messiah.  The  Messiah  did  not,  could  not,  make  to  be  the 
service  of  the  living  God  that  which  before  had  been  the 
service  of  idols  or  of  demons.  And  Israel  after  the  jiesh  had 
cut  itself  off  by  its  unbelief  ;  hence  the  ApostoKc  company 
remains  the  one  People  of  the  Living  God,  the  sole  possessor 
of  aU  religious  privileges  which  are  worth  having. 

Nowhere  in  the  religious  world  were  the  lines  of  cleavage 
so  sharply  defined,  so  clearly  cut,  as  between  the  new  Israel 
and  all  other  religions.  No  two  heathen  religions  were  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  the  new  Israel  was  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Here  was  the  light  of  God's  own  revelation, 
and  there  the  darkness  of  human  superstition ;  here  was  the 
truth,  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God,  and  the  eternal 
salvation,  and  there  was  error  and  the  worship  of  the  creature 
rather  than  the  Creator. 

We  might,  perhaps,  question  whether  all  this  was  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostles  at  the  outset  of  their 
mission  preaching.  But  whether  they  realized  it  or  not  at 
the  very  beginning,  it  was  implicit  in  their  behef  that  the 
Messiah  had  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  only  needed 
time,  and  the  changes  which  time  brings  with  it,  to  bring 
this  implication  out  into  the  foreground  of  consciousness. 
Time  was  needed  to  show  that  the  Messiah  would  not  return 
at  once,  and  that  in  consequence  the  new  Israel  would  enjoy 
a  continued  period  of  existence  under  the  present  conditions 
of  earthly  Life.  Time,  again,  was  needed  to  show  that  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  would  not  accept  God's  Messiah,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  new  Israel  would  be  deprived  of  its 
natural  home  and  centre  in  Jerusalem  and  forced  out  to  take 
up  a  position  of  its  own  independent  of,  and  in  a  sense  in 
opposition  to,  the  national  life  of  the  Jews.  But  that  they 
became,  before  miany  years  had  passed,  fully  conscious  of 
themselves  as  the  true  Israel  is  clearly  shown  by  the  New 
Testament  itself.  This  is  visible  in  every  passage  in  which 
an  Old  Testament  saying,  originally  spoken  to  or  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  is  applied  to  the  Christian  community  .^ 
St.  Peter  calls   his   fellow-believers    '  The   house    of    God ' 

^  Rom.  XV  10;    2  Cor.  vi  16-18;    Heb.  iv  7-11;    viii  10;    x  15-17; 
Acts  iii  23  ;  xv  14-17 ;  cf.  also  1  Cor.  x  1-4. 
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(1  Pet.  iv  17)  ;  'a  spkitual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood 
(ii  5)  ;  '  An  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  people  for  God's  own  possession,'  who  have  been  called 
'  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light  :  which  in  time 
past  were  no  People,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God '  (ii  9-10). 
The  Apocalypse  says  that  Christ  has  made  them  to  be '  a  king- 
dom and  priests  '  unto  God  (Rev.  v  10).  St.  James  calls  them 
'  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion  '  (Jas.  i  1). 
For  St.  Paul  there  is  an  '  Israel  of  God  '  (Gal.  vi  16)  distinct 
from  the  '  Israel  after  the  flesh  '  (1  Cor.  x  18  ;  Rom.  ix  6-8). 
St.  Paul  sees  a  direct  continuity  of  life  between  the  old 
religious  fellowship  of  Israel  and  the  society  of  Christian 
behevers.  There  is  a  single  organic  life,  a  single  tree,  the 
root  of  which  is  the  stock  of  Israel.  Some  of  the  natural 
branches  of  this  stock  were  broken  off,  i.e.  the  unbelieving 
Jews  were  cut  ofi  from  the  true  fellowship  of  God's  elect. 
Again,  upon  the  old  stock  branches  having  a  different 
physical  origin  were  grafted  in,  i.e.  the  believing  Gentiles 
had  become  organically  united  to  the  one  continuous  life 
and  fellowship  of  the  People  of  God  (Rom.  xi  17-24), 
What  the  Gentiles  are  welcomed  into  is  the  religious  fellow- 
ship of  the  Jews  reorganized  by  Jesus  and  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  '  the  seed  of  Abraham  '  (Gal.  iii  29  ;  cf. 
Rom.  iv  11,  12),  or  '  the  household  of  God  '.^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  a  passage  from  Dr.  Har- 
nack  which  admirably  sums  up  the  relevant  points.  '  Con- 
vinced that  Jesus,  the  teacher  and  the  prophet,  was  also  the 
Messiah  who  was  to  return  ere  long  to  finish  off  His  work, 
people  passed  from  the  consciousness  of  being  His  Disciples 
into  that  of  being  His  People,  the  people  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii  9) ; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  felt  themselves  to  be  a  People,  Christians 
knew  they  were  the  true  Israel,  at  once  the  new  people  and 
the  old.  This  conviction  that  they  were  a  people — i.e.  the 
transference  of  all  the  prerogatives  and  claims  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  new  community  viewed  as  a  new  creation  which 
exhibited  and  put  into  force  whatever  was  old  and  original  in 
religion — this  at  once  furnished  adherents  of  the  new  faith 
with  a,  political  and  historical  self -consciousness.  Nothing  more 
comprehensive  or  complete  or  impressive  than  this  conscious- 

^  Eph.  ii  11,  12,  19-22  ;  iii  6 ;   cf.  also  Rom.  ix  6-13,  25,  26. 
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ness  can  be  conceived.  Could  there  be  any  higher  or  more 
comprehensive  conception  than  that  of  the  complex  of 
momenta  afforded  by  the  Christians'  estimate  of  themselves 
as  "the  true  Israel",  the  "new  people",  "the  original  people", 
and  ' '  the  people  of  the  future  " ,  i .  e .  of  eternity  ?  This  estimate 
of  themselves  rendered  the  Christians  impregnable  against 
all  attacks  and  movements  of  polemical  criticism,  while  it 
further  enabled  them  to  advance  in  every  direction  for 
a  war  of  conquest.  Was  the  cry  raised,  "You  are  renegade 
Jews" — the  answer  came,  "We  are  the  community  of  the 
Messiah,  and  therefore  the  true  Israelites."  If  people  said, 
"  You  are  simply  Jews,"  the  reply  was,  "  We  are  a  new 
creation  and  a  new  People."  If,  again,  they  were  taxed  with 
their  recent  origin  and  told  that  they  were  but  of  yesterday, 
they  retorted,  "  We  only  seem  to  be  the  younger  People  ; 
from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  latent,  ever  in  existence 
previous  to  any  other  people  ;  we  are  the  original  People 
of  God."  '  1 

'  We  are  the  community  of  the  Messiah  and  therefore  the 
true  Israelites.'  In  this  one  sentence  is  summed  up  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  The 
Messiah  could  not  found  a  new  and  independent  religious 
society  to  rival  the  old  Israel ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  all 
who  accepted  the  Messiah  should  consider  themselves  as  the 
true  Israelites,  as  composing  a  society  which  was  rightful 
heir  and  successor  to  all  the  prerogatives  and  claims  of  the 
Jewish  people.  To  this  society  the  name  '  Church  '  was 
afterwards  given  .^  Hence  we  do  not  need  any  special 
passages  to  prove  that  Jesus  intended  to  found  a  religious 
society.    It  was  implicit  in  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 

But  the  new  Israel  not  only  inherited  all  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  old,  it  also  had  received  yet  greater  blessings 
through  the  Messiah.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  the  sacrificial  offering  on  the  Cross,  and  the 
assurance  of  salvation  through  the  consciousness  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  these  new  privileges 
given   through    the    Messiah   involved   nothing   less    than 

^  Expansion  of  Christianity,  i  300  f.  ;  Mission  and  Expansion,  i  240  f .  ; 
cf.  also  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma,  i  43  f. ;  88  f.,  and  Constitution  and 
Law  of  the  Church,  pp.  221,  224  n. 

*  Cf.  below,  pp.  37  f. 
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a  transformation,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  old 
religion.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  accep- 
tance with  God  was  believed  to  depend  upon  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  But  the  Messiah  was  one  clothed  with 
an  authority  even  greater  than  that  of  Moses,  who  could, 
if  such  were  the  will  of  God,  institute  an  entirely  new  set  of 
relations  between  God  and  His  People.  And  this  the  Apostles 
believed  that  Jesus  had  done.  By  His  Death,  they  were 
wont  to  teach,  He  had  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
salvation  for  all.  And  this  was  the  New  Covenant  between 
God  and  Israel.  All  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  Messiah  put  their  trust  in  Him  and 
became  partakers  in  His  Messianic  salvation.  Henceforth, 
the  Mosaic  Covenant  is  old — out  of  date  ;  it  has  played  its 
part,  and  in  the  course  of  Gods  providence  has  been  brought 
to  its  close.  A  new  Covenant  has  taken  its  place  ;  and  by 
the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  the  basis  of  salvation  is  shifted 
from  the  observance  of  the  Law  to  a  personal  trust  in  Jesus 
and  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  His  death  on  the  Cross. 

Ill 

The  effect  which  this  change  necessarily  brought  with  it  was 
one  of  those  imphcations  of  the  Gospel  which  were  not  per- 
ceived all  at  once,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  come  forward 
in  the  course  of  time.  If  salvation  comes  through  Jesus,  then 
the  Law  is  no  longer  essential  to  salvation.  Men  may  con- 
tinue to  observe  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  if  they  wiU ;  but  it  no 
longer  has  power  to  assure  one  of  acceptance  with  God.  If 
the  entire  Jewish  nation  had  been  converted,  the  old  Mosaic 
ritual  might  have  been  continued  ;  there  would  have  been 
no  harm  in  that  ;  but  if  the  old  system  had  been  continued, 
it  would  have  been  continued  with  a  changed  and  diminished 
significance  ;  it  would  have  been  observed  for  the  sake  of  the 
sentiment  attaching  to  an  ancient  institution  which  has 
played  a  great  and  honourable  part  in  national  history,  or 
because  God  had  imposed  it  upon  the  nation  ;  it  would 
have  been  maintained  for  any  reason  but  that  which  lay 
behind  its  original  promulgation  ;    it  would  not  have  been 
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observed  as  a  basis  of  salvation,  because  to  do  so  would 
have  been  in  effect  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
Messianic  salvation  of  Jesus  and  so  to  question  His  Messiah- 
ship.  Hence,  if  the  old  Mosaic  organization  continued  at  all 
in  an  Israel  which  was  completely  converted  to  Jesus,  it 
would  certainly  have  passed  into  comparative  insignificance  ; 
but  probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  would  have  ceased 
altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  the  night  when  Jesus 
had  taken  bread  and  broken  it  and  given  them  to  eat,  with 
instruction  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him,  had  never 
faded  from  the  minds  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  first  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together  to  break  bread  in  memory 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Here  was  a  rite  given  them  by  the 
Messiah  Himself  and  one  which  at  once  commemorated  the 
central  fact  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  self-oblation  of  the 
Messiah  on  the  cross,  and  also  brought  each  individual  soul 
into  close  personal  union  with  Him.  This  rite,  then,  must 
come  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  common  life  of  the 
new  Israel.  And  it  was  a  rite  out  of  which  a  ministry  must 
inevitably  spring  ;  for  that  of  which  all  are  to  partake  is 
the  fragments  of  one  bread  which  is  broken  and  the  contents 
of  one  cup  which  is  blessed  in  memory  of  Jesus  ;  but  if  there 
is  to  be  one  bread  broken  and  one  cup  blessed,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  one  person  to  preside  on  each  occasion  and  to 
minister  to  the  others  ;  hence  there  arises  at  once  the  need 
of  a  distinctively  Messianic  ministry,  to  minister  this  dis- 
tinctively Messianic  rite.  And  so  it  may  be  said  that  from 
the  first,  even  if  the  whole  nation  had  been  converted,  the 
old  Mosaic  ministry  was  destined  to  decline  before  a  new 
Messianic  ministry  ;  but  here,  again,  time  alone  could  bring 
out  what  was  already  implied  in  the  original  institution  of 
Jesus. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  extent  of  the  re- 
organization brought  about  by  the  Messiah.  It  affected 
most  profoundly  the  position  of  the  Gentiles  in  relation 
to  the  true  religion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
Gentile  was  simply  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew.  Since 
the  religious  and  national  organizations  of  the  Jews  were 

HAMILTOX  n  J) 
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co-terminous  and  identical  with  each  other,  the  Gentile  was 
outside  both  ;  nor,  under  the  Mosaic  legislation,  could  he 
enter  one  without  at  the  same  time  entering  the  other.  On 
becoming  converted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  therefore,  the 
Gentile  was  compelled  to  become  what  we  would  call  a 
'  naturalized  citizen  '  of  the  Jewish  state.  He  had  to  be 
circumcised  and  became  a  debtor  to  fulfil  the  burden  of  the 
whole  Law,  including  a  complete  sundering  of  every  natural 
tie  of  blood  and  friendship  and  the  avoidance  of  all  his 
former  associates  as  unclean  and  contaminating.  Except 
he  took  up  this  fearful  burden,  no  Gentile  could  hope  for 
salvation.  But  under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  which 
Jesus  instituted,  the  Law  is  no  longer  essential,  and  -uith 
the  Law  went  the  necessity  for  circumcision  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  Gentiles  as  unclean.  In  fact,  everything  that 
was  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  nation,  everything  which  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Gentile  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  race  or  to  live  in  the  Jewish  fashion  was  now  done 
away  with.  The  Jews  might  continue  to  observe  the  Law,  if 
they  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  but  the  Gentiles  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  it,  nor  had  it  been  given  to  them  by 
God  ;  hence  there  could  be  no  reason  for  compelling  them 
to  observe  it.  Once  this  fact  is  grasped,  it  becomes  clear 
that  in  the  new  Israel  the  Gentiles  stand  on  precisely  the 
same  level  as  the  Jews — the  fullest  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
salvation  are  thrown  open  to  those  who  are  neither  circum- 
cised, nor  keep  the  Law,  nor  owe  any  allegiance  to  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  joy  and  satisfaction  with  which  believing  Gentiles 
contemplated  this  great  consummation  was  equalled  by  the 
surprise  which  it  brought  to  many  believing  Jews.  Although  it 
had  always  been  the  general  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  in 
the  Messianic  Age  the  Jewish  religion  would  become  universal, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  would  submit  and  confess  that  the 
true  God  was  to  be  found  in  Israel  alone,  yet  the  all  but 
universal  idea  was  that  in  this  religion  there  would  be  two 
grades  or  castes  of  men  ;  the  Jews  enjoying  the  highest 
privileges  and  giving  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  God  ;    and  the  Gentiles,  who  would  be  glad 
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to  become  the  servants  and  ministers  of  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Abraham  in  return  for  a  position  of  secondary  blessing.^ 
But  in  the  course  of  time  that  which  they  did  not  reason  out 
beforehand  became  evident  to  believing  Jews ;  there  were 
not  to  be  two  grades  of  privilege  in  the  new  Israel,  but  only 
one — and  that  the  highest — for  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike. 
This,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  'mystery'  of  the  Messiah  '  which  in 
other  generations  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
as  it  hath  now  been  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  Spirit ;  to  wit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow- 
heirs  and  fellow-members  of  the  body  and  fellow-partakers 
of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  gospel '  ?• 

One  is,  then,  justified  in  speaking  of  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion  by  Jesus.  By  the  one  great  act  of 
instituting  a  New  Covenant  between  God  and  His  People, 
He  made  it  inevitable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  the 
entire  nation  had  been  converted,  the  old  Aaronic  priesthood 
should  pass  into  insignificance  before  a  new  Messianic 
ministry,  and  that  Jew  and  Gentile  should  stand  upon  exactly 
the  same  level  of  privilege  and  have  before  them  exactly  the 
same  opportunities.  These  consequences  were  not  recognized 
all  at  once,  but  they  were  implicit  from  the  first  in  the  act 
of  Jesus  ;  it  took  time  and  the  cold  logic  of  hard  facts  to 
bring  them  out  into  a  prominent  place  in  the  Apostolic 
consciousness  ;   but  at  last  they  were  fully  recognized. 

IV 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  '  New  '  or  the  '  post-Messianic 
Israel '.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  various  names  by  which 
the  Apostolic  company  was  known.  It  appears  from  the 
book  of  Acts  that  in  the  earliest  days  at  Jerusalem  there 
was  some  uncertainty  about  nomenclature.  Those  who 
accepted  Jesus  were  known  to  themselves  as  '  the  brethren  ',^ 
'  the  believers  \'^  '  the  disciples  ',^  '  the  way  ',^  '  the  saints  V 

'  Cf.  vol  I,  vii  pp.  194  f.  '  Eph.  iii  5,  6  ;  cf.  Acts  x  46  ;  xi  18. 

*  Acts  i  15  ;  ix  30  ;   x  23  ;   xii  17,  &c.  "  Acts  ii  44  ;   iv  32  ;   v  14. 

'  Acts  vi  1,  2,  7  ;  ix  1,  10,  19,  26  ;  xi  29,  &c. 
"  Acts  ix  2  ;  xix  9,  23  ;   xxii  4. 

'  Acts  ix  13,  32,  41  ;   cf.  '  The  Twelve  Tribes  '  (Jas.  i  1). 
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'  the  elect '}  '  the  brotherhood  "  ;  -  others  are  said  '  to  be 
added  unto  them  '  or  '  to  the  Lord  '.^  To  the  unbeHeving 
Jews  they  appeared  as  a  '  sect '  mthin  the  national  religious 
life,  '  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,'  parallel  to  the  '  sect  of  the 
Pharisees ',  or  that  of  the  Sadducees.'*  None  of  these  names 
could  form  a  permanent  designation.  '  Sect  '  would  at  once 
be  repudiated  by  believers,^  for  it  would  have  indicated 
that  they  would  be  content  to  continue  as  one  element 
within  the  national  life.  They  felt  that  they  were  not  a  sect 
within  the  nation  ;  they  possessed  that  which  the  whole 
nation  was  eagerly  expecting,  which  was  intended  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  which  ought  to  take  up  the  whole 
national  life  into  itself.  As  regards  the  other  terms,  '  be- 
lievers ', '  disciples ',  &c.,  there  was  nothing  distinctive  about 
them. 

So  long  as  they  were  able  to  live  quietly  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  there  was  perhaps  an  advantage  in  not 
being  hampered  by  a  distinctive  title  which  might  appear  to 
mark  them  off  in  opposition  to  the  nation.  But  when  once 
persecution  set  in  and  the  brethren  were  forced  out  to  take 
up  a  position  over  against  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  in 
opposition  to  them,  some  more  definite  title  must  be  found. 
Such  terms,  again,  as  '  the  New  Israel ', '  The  People  of  God  ', 
'  The  Twelve  Tribes ',  while  they  expressed  a  real  truth,  were 
scarcely  suitable  for  everyday  usage.  The  sense  in  which 
they  were  true  would  require  some  explanation  and  defence, 
if  confusion  was  to  be  avoided.  '  Kingdom  '  or  any  other 
compound  of  it,  such  as  '  Kingdom  of  Christ  'or  'of  God ", 
would  have  been  quite  imsuitable  as  a  mark  to  distinguish 
the  brethren  from  all  other  outward  religious  associations, 
however  real  the  truth  might  be  which  it  expressed  as 
regards  their  relation  towards  God.  To  apply  the  term 
'  Kingdom  '  to  those  who  had  no  visible  King  and,  indeed, 
owed  no  allegiance  to  any  political  government  distinctively 
their  own,  and  had  no  common  national  territory  or  origin, 
would  have  been  to  strain  language  to  the  breaking-point. 

'  1  Pet.  i  1.  =1  Pet.  ii  17. 

'-  Acts  ii  41,  47  ;   xi  24.  *  Acts  sxiv  5  ;  xxviii  22. 

'  Cf.  Acts  xxiv  14. 
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Moreover,  any  such  use  of  the  word  would  have  been  sure  to 
be  misunderstood  and  to  cause  offence. 

'  Christian,'  a  title  invented  by  the  heathen  to  distinguish 
the  followers  of  One  whom  they  have  heard  of  as  '  Christus  ' 
or  '  Chrestus  ',  though  not  accepted  all  at  once,  yet  before 
long  became  a  permanent  possession  .^  Though  the  inventors 
may  not  have  realized  it,  the  Greek  word  supplied  the  most 
appropriate  derivative  adjective  which  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  believers ;  to  them  it  expressed  what  they 
essentially  were,  '  the  followers  of  the  Messiah.'  But  the 
word  which  was  most  convenient  was  eKKXrjcrLa,  '  The 
Church.'  This  had  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  other 
terms  and  none  of  their  disadvantages.  When  once  it  was 
suggested,  it  was  sure  of  universal  use.  It  was  appropriate 
as  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  bnp  (qahal),  the  assembly 
of  God's  ancient  people  ;  ^  according  to  some  early  traditions 
it  was  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Himself  ;  ^  it  could  give  no 
offence  to  any  one ;  it  was  distinctive ;  it  could  be  used 
either  for  all  the  believers  included  in  one,  or,  with  the 
addition  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  for  any  part  or 
section  of  them  which  was  under  consideration.  Hence 
these  two  words  '  Christian '  and  '  Church '  have  come  Jbo  be 
the  favourite  and  official  designations  for  the  new  Israel. 

To  attempt  to  determine  what  the  Church  is  by  finding 
the  factor  common  to  every  use  of  the  word  eKKXrjaia  in 
the  New  Testament  is  a  waste  of  time.  As  well  might  one 
try  to  find  out  what  ecclesiastical  law  is  by  studying  the 
various  uses  of  the  word  '  Law  '.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  technical  terms  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
period  in  which  their  meanings  became  fixed.  The  exigencies 
of  history  and  the  need  for  new  terms  to  distinguish  new 
phenomena  have  a  dominating  influence  upon  the  meaning 
of  words.  And  this  is  specially  true  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  Church  '.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  sacred 
about  the  word,  and  nothing  specially  difficult  about  its  use. 
The  relevant  facts  are  briefly  these.    The  Messiah  is  one  sent 

^  Acts  xi  26;  cf.  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion,  i  411  f. 

"  It  is  used  by  St.  Stephen  as  a  synonym  for  Israel  in  Acts  vii  38. 

'  Mat.  xvi  18 ;  xviii  17. 
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by  God  to  luen  who  are  to  receive  him  as  God's  xacegerent. 
'  The  Messiah  '  then  impUes  a  body  of  men  who  accept  him  as 
Messiah  as  surely  as  '  the  King  '  implies  a  body  of  subjects. 
When  the  Apostles  preached  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  it 
was  inevitable  that  a  circle  of  believers  in  that  Messiahship 
should  come  into  existence.  Again,  it  was  inevitable  that 
in  the  course  of  time  a  need  should  be  felt  for  a  name  to  dis- 
tinguish that  circle  of  believers.  The  word  '  Church '  was  the 
most  convenient  label  which  could  be  found  for  it.  The 
really  important  thing  for  us  to  know  then  is  not  the  philo- 
logy and  uses  of  '  Church  ',  but  the  essential  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  to  which  the  word  was  appKed  ;  for  in  tliis 
case  it  is  the  thing  which  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
name  applied  to  it ;  the  previous  use  of  the  word  adds 
little  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  thing,  but  merely  serves 
to  show  why  this  word  was  more  suitable  than  any  other. 

'  The  Church,'  then,  is  the  name  given  to  the  New  Israel, 
the  post-Messianic  Israel.  Whatever  is  predicated  of  the 
New  Israel  may  be  predicated  of  the  Church.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  is  involved  in  the  very  choice  of  Israel  and 
in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real  sense 
in  which  its  fomidation  maj"  be  ascribed  not  to  our  Lord,  but 
to  the  call  of  Abraham.  Its  continued  existence  to  the  present 
day  is  occasioned  by  the  prolongation  of  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  comings  of  the  Messiah.  It  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  definite  and  outwardly  visible  religious  associa- 
tion. It  is  the  successor  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
ancient  Israel,  and  as  such  it  is  the  sole  repository  of  the 
self -Revelation  of  the  one  true  God.  And  more  than  that. 
Through  Jesus  the  Messiah  it  has  received  yet  greater 
blessings,  the  priceless  gifts  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
eternal  salvation. 

The  Church  is  one  because  in  time  past  the  one  God  chose 
the  one  people  of  Israel ;  and  in  this  sense  of  '  the  Church  ' 
there  cannot  be  two  Churches.  In  the  earliest  days  of  its 
existence  the  Church  was  also  locally  or  geographically  one, 
i.e.  all  its  members  were  together  in  the  one  City  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Messiah  did  not  reappear, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  brethren  should  become  scattered 
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in  many  different  places,  and  that  the  behevers  in  each 
locality  should  unite  together.  If  the  Church  was  to  grow, 
its  geographical  unity  must  be  sacrificed.  Groups  of  Christians 
came  into  existence,  and  to  those  local  gatherings  the  name 
'  Church  '  was  applied  as  well  as  to  the  whole  company  of 
believers  throughout  the  world.  This  was  simply  a  con- 
venient extension  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  Church  '.  The 
terms  '  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  V  or  '  the  Churches  of 
Galatia  ',^  stood  related  to  '  the  Church  of  God  '  in  much 
the  same  way  as  our  term  '  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada ' 
stands  related  to  '  the  Methodist  Church  ' .  In  each  case  the 
former  word,  stands  for  the  members,  resident  in  a  certain 
geographical  area,  of  a  certain  fellowship.  The  other  stands 
for  that  fellowship  itself  without  reference  to  any  one  place. 
It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  take  this  local  usage  as  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  and  to  suppose  that  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  various  local  '  Churches  ',  St.  Paul  rose  to  the  thought 
of  the  one  universal  Church.  One  must  not  forget  that  the 
religious  fellowship  we  call  '  the  Church  '  was  in  existence 
long  before  that  name  was  given  to  it.  It  existed  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  and  every  one  who  confessed  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  attached  himself  to  it,  for  this  was  the  new 
Messianic  Israel,  the  Israel  of  God.^  It  seems  much  more 
probable  that  the  word  was  first  used  to  cover  the  whole 
association  of  behevers,  the  new  Israel  itself,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  the  brethren  became  scattered  in  various 
locahties,  it  was  used,  with  the  appropriate  geographical 
qualifications,  to  designate  local  gatherings  also.  The 
existence  of  local  '  Churches  '  did  not  and  could  not  alter 
that  fundamental  unity  of  all  believers  in  God  and  in  Christ 
which  is  expressed  in  the  term  '  the  Church  of  God  '  or  '  of 
Christ '.  But  local  '  Churches  '  and  their  organization  must 
be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

^  1  Thess.  i  1  ;  2  Thess.  i  1 . 

'  Gal.  i  2  ;    1  Cor.  xvi  1  ;    cf.  1  Cor.  xvi  19  ;    2  Cor.  xiii  18,  19  ;    Phil, 
iv  15,  &c,  ^  Mat.  xvi  16-18. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  GENTILE  BELIEVERS  AND  THE  LAW 

No  period  of  Church  history,  not  even  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  been  fraught  with  issues  so  weighty,  or  has 
witnessed  changes  so  vast  and  sweeping  as  those  which  fill 
up  the  story  of  the  years  covered  by  the  book  of  Acts.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  we  observe  a  number  of  Jews, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  national  hopes  and  traditions, 
zealous  in  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  attending 
continually  on  the  Temple  worship,  and  believing  that  the 
Messiah  has  already  come  to  visit  the  People  of  God  and 
bring  them  salvation.  Of  all  Jews  they  are  the  most  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  national  religion,  for  they  proclaim 
to  their  countrymen  with  earnest  conviction  and  intense 
enthusiasm  that  the  long-awaited  hour  of  national  dehver- 
ance  has  at  length  struck,  that  the  consummation  of  the 
national  religion  has  arrived.  It  is  primarily  a  Je\Adsh 
affair  ;  if  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  also, 
it  is  intended  for  the  Jew  first  and  foremost.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  we  observe  that  the  Jewish  nation  remains  what 
it  was,  unrepentant  and  unconvinced  ;  it  has  rejected  the 
Apostolic  message  and  goes  on  its  o^\'n  way  ;  the  believing 
Jews  are  but  a  small  minority  and  are  being  forced  out 
into  an  unwelcome  and  uncomfortable  position  of  opposition 
and  rivalry  to  the  national  life.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
the  Jews  have  spurned  the  Gentiles  have  gladly  welcomed. 
Tliroughout  the  Mediterranean  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem, 
there  are  little  gatherings  of  behevers  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews,  some  of  whom  are  Jews,  but  the  majority  are 
Gentiles.  The  new  Israel,  the  reformed  religion  of  the  Jews, 
is  composed  of  a  very  large  majority  of  Gentiles  and  repu- 
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diated  by  the  nation  for  Avhom  it  was  intended.  A  strange 
result  indeed  !  And  stranger  still,  it  is  now  recognized  by 
most  believing  Jews  that  all  that  is  distinctively  Jewish — 
the  Law  and  Circumcision — is  not  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  that  which  was  essentially  the 
Hope  of  all  generations  of  faithful  Jews,  the  crowning  glory 
of  their  race  and  the  vindication  of  their  religion,  was  torn 
from  its  natural  home  in  the  Jewish  nation,  stripped  of  all 
distinctively  Jewish  marks,  and  handed  over  to  uncircum- 
cised  Gentiles  to  enjoy  on  equal  terms  with  the  children  of 
Abraham.  No  developments  so  far-reaching  in  their  con- 
sequences have  taken  place  in  any  other  century  of  the 
Church's  history. 

Acceptance  of  Jesus'  Messiahship  did  not  necessarily 
involve,  from  the  beginning,  a  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual ;  it  was  only  the  unexpected  course  which  events 
took,  and  the  changing  conditions  of  advancing  years,  which 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  the  effect  which 
their  preaching  of  salvation  through  Jesus  must  necessarily 
have  upon  their  attitude  towards  the  Mosaic  ordinances. 
It  is  this  process  of  enlightenment  through  the  cold  facts 
of  history  which  must  now  be  briefly  examined.  Whatever 
charges  may  be  brought  against  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Acts,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  he  does  not  single  out 
for  detailed  treatment  just  those  aspects  of  early  Christian 
life  which  are  the  most  far-reaching  in  their  consequences 
and  of  supreme  interest  for  a  study  of  the  period.  Without 
pressing  details,  it  may  be  claimed  that  what  he  teUs  us 
enables  us  to  form  a  clear  and  satisfactory  conception  of 
the  great  process  of  change  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Age. 

II 

In  the  first  place,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
Apostles  were  seeking  and  hoping  for  the  conversion  of 
the  entire  nation.  In  preaching  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  they 
were  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  turning-point  in  the 
national  life,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  which,  if  it 
had  any  meaning  for  any  one  on  earth,  had  a  meaning  first 
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of  all  for  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  The  very  essence  of  their 
preaching  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  nation's  hopes.  It  was 
only  natural,  and  unless  a  special  revelation  were  made 
inevitable,  that  they  should  look  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  nation  as  the  proper  goal  of  their  preaching.  Their 
question,  '  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?  '  (Acts  i  6),  shows  clearly  the  attitude  of  their 
minds.  Again,  St.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  would 
have  '  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath 
made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied '  (Acts  ii  36).  St.  Peter's  appeal  is  not  only  to  the  men 
of  Israel,  but  to  their  rulers  also,  and  he  urges  them  to 
repent  '  and  turn  again  .  .  .  that  he  may  send  the  Christ 
who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even  Jesus  ;  whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  restoration  of 
aU  things  '.  Then  he  seems  to  turn  to  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  urge  them  to  accept  the  promised  national  blessing, 
■  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  your  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  "  And 
in  tlw  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up  his  Servant,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  your 
iniquities  '  (Acts  iii  19,  21,  25,  26  ;  cf.  iv  8-12).  Even  at 
a  much  later  date  the  Apostles  had  not  yet  despaired  of 
winning  over  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  recognized  that  St.  Peter 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  that  St.  Paul  should  go  to  the 
Gentiles  while  they  preached  to  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii  9). 

This  preaching  is  said  to  have  met  at  first  with  no  small 
degree  of  success  (Acts  ii  41  ;  iv  4  ;  v  14)  ;  yet  one  sees 
also  the  growth  of  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  it.  Opposition 
comes  first  of  all  from  the  chief  priests  and  Sadducees, 
for  it  was  their  denial  of  any  resurrection  which  was  affected 
most  directly  by  the  Apostolic  preaching  (Acts  iv  1, 2, 6 ;  v  17) . 
They  do  not  dehberately  reject  the  claims  of  Jesus  so  much 
as  refuse  to  give  them  a  hearing  at  all.  The  Sadducees 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  judgement  of  the  Council  or 
Sanhedrim  against  the  Apostles  ;    but  on  the  first  occasion 
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on  which  they  are  brought  up,  the  Council  let  them  go  with 
a  warning  (Acts  iv  5-18)  ;  and  on  the  second,  though  the 
Sadducees  would  have  killed  them,  the  Pharisees,  in  the 
person  of  Gamaliel,  were  willing  to  allow  events  to  take 
their  own  course  and  to  see  what  would  become  of  these 
strange  fanatics  (v  33-41).  So  far,  then,  the  believers  had 
not  many  enemies  outside  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  it 
is  remarked  more  than  once  that  they  were  in  favour  with 
the  mass  of  people  (Acts  iv  21  ;  v  13,  26). 

But  this  period  of  popularity  soon  came  to  an  end. 
St.  Stephen's  preaching  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
rousing  a  storm  of  indignation  which  carried  with  it,  not  the 
Sadducees  alone,  but  also  the  Pharisees  and  the  populace  as 
well.  The  exact  point  and  aim  of  St.  Stephen's  speech  must 
be  considered  elsewhere .^  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  his 
doctrine  was  no  mere  attack  upon  the  Sadducean  denial 
of  the  resurrection  ;  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  permanence 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  Mosaic  system.  Hence  the 
general  indignation,  and  hence  the  first  real  act  of  rejection 
of  the  Apostolic  message  by  the  nation.  This  first  indication 
that  the  new  teaching  was  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  supremacy  of  the  Jewish  national  organiza- 
tion was  sufficient  to  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority 
of  Jews,  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  brethren. 

Ill 

But  the  active  hostility  which  now  showed  itself  had 
effects  quite  different  from  anything  the  Jews  anticipated. 
The  general  '  tribulation '  that  arose  about  Stephen,  and  in 
which  Saul  the  Pharisee  played  so  zealous  a  part,  led  to  the 
scattering  of  the  disciples  '  throughout  the  regions  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria  '  (Acts  viii  1).  And  since  it  was  impossible  for 
those  who  believed  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come  to 
keep  silence,  wherever  they  went,  they  became  the  centres 
of  a  preaching  mission  and  of  a  local  gathering  of  believers. 
Thus  the  believers  were  now  spread  through  Judaea,  Samaria, 

^  Cf.  below,  pp.  47  f. 
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and  Galilee,  and  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  even  beyond 
Damascus,  '  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch  ' 
(Acts  ix  31  ;  xi  19).  So  far,  we  are  told,  the  word  had  been 
spoken  '  to  none  save  only  to  Jews  '  (xi  19). 

The  Twelve  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  ;  no  doubt  their  entire  energies  were 
absorbed  in  the  effort  to  win  over  the  Jews  ;  moreover,  in 
the  days  before  they  came  to  realize  that  the  Gentiles  might 
be  saved  without  observing  the  Law,  it  may  well  have 
appeared  questionable  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  weaken 
the  preaching  to  the  Jews  by  sending  missionaries  to  those 
who  had  not  yet  been  induced  to  take  the  first  step  of 
observing  the  Law  ;  and  it  must  have  seemed  very  improb- 
able that  the  Gentiles  would  accept,  if  even  the  Jews  refused 
to  hear  ;  and  besides,  even  St.  Paul  taught  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  spoken  to  the 
Jew  first.^  Not,  of  course,  that  they  consciously  rejected 
the  idea  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
contemplated  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  at  all,  it  must  have 
seemed  that  the  proper  course  was  to  convert,  if  time  per- 
mitted, the  Jews  first,  and  that  then  the  nation,  inspired  and 
regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  become  a  mighty 
instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
brethren  had  thus  begun  to  travel  far  and  wide,  and  to 
preach  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Gentiles  also  should  hear.  The  cases  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  and  of  Cornelius  appear  as  isolated  instances,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  each  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  special  divine  intervention  (Acts  viii  26  ;  x  3).  The 
real  tm^ning-point  seems  to  be  marked  at  xi  19,  20,  where 
we  are  told  that  those  who  '  were  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  tribulation  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as  far  as 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch,  speaking  the  word  to 
none  save  only  to  Jews.  But  there  were  some  of  them,  men 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  when  they  came  to  Antioch, 
spake  unto  the  Greeks  also  '  ? 

'  Acts  xiii  46  ;   Rom.  i  16  ;   cf.  ii  9,  10. 

^  Reading  with  R.V.  "EXXiji/of,  as  certainly   seems   best,   though  the 
weight  of  manuscript  evidence  is  against  it. 
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St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  carried  the  work  among  the 
Gentiles  still  further.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  trace 
St.  Paul's  joumeyings  step  by  step  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  his  methods.  His  custom  was  to  make  his  way  on 
the  Sabbath  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  place  of  prayer, 
and  there  await  his  opportunity  to  address  the  congregation. 
Before  him  were  two  classes  of  listeners,  the  circumcised 
Jew  and  those  devout-minded  Gentiles  who  were  attracted 
by  the  moral  purity  and  monotheistic  faith  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  who  as  yet  had  not  brought  themselves  to 
submit  to  circumcision. 

These  Jewish  synagogues  were  St.  Paul's  points  of  contact 
with  the  world  outside  Jerusalem,  and  his  first  appeal  was 
always  made  to  the  Jews.  But  here,  as  in  Jerusalem,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  refused  to  believe,  and  treated 
St.  Paul  as  an  apostate  to  the  faith.  Time  and  again 
St.  Luke  notices  the  rejection  of  the  Messianic  salvation  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  and  their  persecution  of  the 
missionaries.^  Three  dramatic  occasions  are  recounted  in 
which  St.  Paul,  after  giving  the  Jews  their  opportunity  to 
accept  Jesus,  deliberately  turns  to  the  Gentiles.  '  It  was 
necessary,'  he  tells  the  Jews  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  '  that 
the  word  of  God  should  first  be  spoken  to  you.  Seeing  ye 
thrust  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles  '  (Acts  xiii  46).  '  Your  blood 
be  on  your  own  heads,'  he  told  the  Corinthian  Jews,  '  I  am 
clean  ;  from  henceforth  I  will  go  imto  the  Gentiles  '  (xviii  6). 
And  again,  at  the  very  end  of  the  book,  he  warns  the  dis- 
believing Jews  that '  this  salvation  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles  ; 
they  will  also  hear '  (Acts  xxviii  28).  And  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  Gentiles  welcomed  the  Gospel  gladly  ;  for  all  that 
had  attracted  them  in  the  Jewish  religion  was  now  offered 
to  them  freed  from  those  burdensome  restrictions  and 
regulations  which  made  the  Law  of  Moses  intolerable  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  new  form  was 
rendered  yet  more  attractive  to  them  by  its  possession  of 
the  Messianic  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

^  Acts  xiv  2,  5,  19  ;  xvii  5,  13  ;   xviii  12  ;   xx  3. 
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When  the  Jews  refused  to  believe  and  closed  the  Syna- 
gogue doors  to  the  missionaries,  they  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw with  their  converts  to  a  meeting-place  of  their  own, 
where  they  soon  formed  a  little  religious  society  independent 
of,  and  in  a  sense  rivalling,  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Thus 
originated  the  earliest  Pauline  churches.  And  thus  these 
God-fearing  Gentiles  or  proselytes  became  the  bridge  by 
which  the  new  Israel  crossed  over  from  the  ancient  soil  of 
Judaism  to  find  a  home  among  the  Gentiles.  For  when  once 
the  Gospel  message,  being  disowned  by  the  Jews,  had  come 
to  be  dissociated  from  the  Jewdsh  synagogues  and  the 
observance  of  the  Law,  the  conversion  of  other  Gentiles, 
who  had  never  been  proselytes  of  Judaism,  became  a  possi- 
bility. Hence  the  Gentiles  soon  came  to  form  the  vast 
majority  of  the  new  Israel. 

IV 

But  this  introduces  us  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Law  and  its  relation  to  the  Messianic  salvation. 
The  Twelve,  it  seems,  preached  salvation  through  Jesus  from 
the  first,  but  apparently,  without  any  consciousness  that 
this  would  involve  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  Law. 
The  Temple  remained  their  spiritual  home,  whither  they 
resorted  not  only  for  the  great  Feasts,  but  also  for  prayer 
and  the  work  of  preaching  in  the  Name  of  Jesus.^  The 
storm  of  indignation  roused  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  been 
in  popular  favour,  is  a  proof  that  they  practised  no  defection 
irom  the  national  customs.  One  must  not  think  that  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  observe  all  the  minutiae  of  '  the 
Tradition  of  the  Elders ' ;  but,  apparently,  they  had  at  this 
time  no  idea  that  the  old  forms  and  the  old  organization 
would  not  continue  in  operation  until  the  Messiah  returned. 
They  preached  something  which  would  regenerate  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  of  every  individual  who  accepted  it,  but 
which  did  not  come  into  immediate  conflict  with  the  working 
of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

'  Acts  ii  46  ;   iii  1,  11  ;   v  12,  20,  21,  42. 
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The  first  person,  it  seems,  whose  words  appeared  to 
the  Jews  to  indicate  that  the  new  doctrine  impHed  any 
disloyalty  to  the  Mosaic  system  was  St.  Stephen.  This  first 
Christian  martyr  was  accused  of  speaking  '  words  against 
this  holy  place  and  the  Law  ;  for  we  have  heard  him  say, 
that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place  and 
shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  unto  us  ' 
(Acts  vi  13,  14).  St.  Stephen  does  not  deny  this  charge.  On 
the  contrary  his  speech  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  a  dis- 
course intended  to  lead  up  to  a  conclusion  not  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  accusation.  He  emphasizes  the  dealings 
of  God  with  His  people  before  the  building  of  the  Temple  and 
outside  the  Holy  Land,  and  announces  boldly  that  the 
Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  houses  made  with  hands  (Acts  vii 
48).  And  at  the  same  time  he  emphasizes  the  number  of 
times  that  Israel  had  rejected  the  prophets  whom  God  had 
sent  to  her.  Beginning  with  Joseph  and  the  great  Moses 
himself,  '  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers  perse- 
cute ?  and  they  killed  them  which  shewed  before  of  the 
coming  of  the  Righteous  One  '  (Acts  vii  52), 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  St.  Stephen  intended 
to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  His  words  probably  had  a  different  outlook. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  had  received  no  recognition  from  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Mosaic  system,  but  had  been 
repudiated  and  punished  by  them  as  a  blasphemer,  must 
have  been  a  serious  objection  to  the  recognition  of  His 
claim.  St.  Stephen's  speech  is  well  adapted  to  answer  this 
objection.  He  shows  that  God  had  often  communicated 
His  will  to  His  people  through  channels  which  did  not 
involve  the  use  of  the  present  official  organization  ;  for  the 
Scriptures  showed  that  He  had  often  spoken  to  them  outside 
the  Holy  Land  and  before  the  Mosaic  Law  was  given  ;  and 
again,  he  shows  that  to  be  repudiated  and  persecuted  by 
the  nation  was  no  real  objection  to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  for 
that  had  been  the  fate  of  all  God's  prophets.  There  is  here 
no  direct  attack  upon  the  Mosaic  system  of  religion  ;  but 
the  situation  was  such  as  would  readily  lead  to  putting  Jesus 
and  His  authority  on  one  side,  and  the  Priests  and  Pharisees 
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and  their  Mosaic  authority  on  the  other.  And  St.  Stephen 
would,  of  course,  claim  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  official  leaders  of  the  nation — a  fact 
which  He  would  demonstrate  upon  the  unbelievers  when 
He  returned  to  judge  the  world  ^dth  power  and  glory.  Hence 
the  accusation  that  he  had  said  '  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
shall  (i.  e.  at  His  second  coming)  destroy  this  place,  and  shall 
change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  unto  us  ' } 

That  St.  Stephen  did  not  intend  to  counsel  an  immediate 
defection  from  the  Temple  services  and  the  national  religion 
in  general  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  though  he 
was  evidently  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  primitive  Church, 
yet,  if  he  did  teach  the  abrogation  of  the  Law,  his  words 
left  no  effect  whatever  behind  them.  The  story  in  Acts 
goes  right  on  without  indicating  any  attempt  or  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  believers  to  separate  themselves 
in  any  way  from  the  national  customs.  The  Ananias  who 
was  bidden  to  visit  St.  Paul  at  Damascus  was  a  '  devout 
man  according  to  the  law,  well  reported  of  by  all  the  Jews 
that  dwelt  there  '  (Acts  xxii  12).  The  attitude  of  St.  Peter's 
mind  is  well  shown  by  his  horrified  exclamation  when  bidden 
to  eat  of  the  vessel  containing  '  all  manner  of  four  footed 
beasts  and  creeping  things  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the 
heaven.'  '  Not  so.  Lord  ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything 
that  is  common  and  unclean  "  (Acts  x  11-14).  Here  speaks 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Jewish  martyrs  who,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before,  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  S\Tian  persecution 
rather  than  be  forced  to  contract  ceremonial  defilement  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals.  Neither  St.  Peter  nor  the 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  had  contemplated  any  violation  of 
the  customs,  nor  indeed  did  they  intend  to  tolerate  any 
laxity  in  this  respect.  '  When  Peter  was  come  up  to 
Jerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended 
\vith  him,  saying,  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised, 
and  didst  eat  with  them  "  (Acts  xi  2,  3).  Excuse  is  found 
for  his  action  only  when  he  points  out  that  he  went  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command,  and  that  these  Gentiles 

'  Acts  vi  14.  Note  that  the  verbs  are  in  the  future — KaraXva-fi  t6v 
Ti'mov  ToiiTop  Ka't  dWd^d  to  fdi].    Cf.  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion,  i  50. 
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were  not  unclean  because  God  had  cleansed  their  hearts 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  He  gave  to  them  as 
He  had  done  to  the  Jewish  believers  themselves  (Acts  xi  9, 
15-17  ;  cf.  XV  9). 

The  Twelve  apparently  had  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Gentiles  would  enter  the  Messianic  salvation  by 
first  becoming  Jews,  and  that  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  would  continue  to  observe  the  Law.  The  case  of 
Cornehus  came  upon  them  with  a  shock  of  surprise  (x  45  ; 
xi  18).  Still,  it  was  a  special  instance  marked  by  very 
pecuhar  circumstances  indicating  the  will  of  God.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  events  were  moving  rapidly  elsewhere. 
The  Gentiles  were  becoming  obedient  to  the  Word  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  all  who  knew  the  facts  of  their  conversion 
it  was  evident  that  to  them  also  had  been  granted  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  St.  Paul,  strong  and  clear  in  his  faith 
in  salvation  through  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  conscious  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  come  upon  his  Gentile  converts,  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  to  them  that  they  ought  to 
bring  themselves  under  the  severe  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
to  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed.  This  whole- 
sale assurance  of  the  Messianic  salvation  to  uncircumcised 
Gentiles  was  something  different  from  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
and  from  it  some  friction  was  sure  to  arise.  A  wide  diver- 
gence of  practice  within  the  new  Israel  had  grown  up  without 
any  one  quite  reahzing  how  it  had  happened.  The  brethren 
of  Jerusalem  were  strict  adherents  of  the  Law  and  regarded 
all  Gentiles  as  unclean ;  but  many  believing  Jews  were  else- 
where accepting  uncircumcised  Gentiles  as  fellow-members  of 
the  true  Israel  and  associating  freely  with  them. 

And  so  any  believing  Jews  of  Jerusalem  who  travelled 
abroad  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  very  serious 
difficulty — it  was  necessary  either  to  abandon  the  Jewish 
custom  of  dechning  all  intercourse  with  Gentiles,  or  else  to 
treat  the  Gentile  believers  as  though  they  were  stiQ  unclean 
and  so  still  lacked  something  of  the  fullness  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.  Accordingly,  one  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  when  certain  men  came  down  from  Judaea,  they  were 
shocked  by  what  they  found  and   '  taught  the  brethren, 
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saying,  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses, 
ye  camiot  be  saved  '  (Acts  xv  1). 

No  small  dissension  and  questioning  arose  ;  and  it  may 
Avell  have  seemed  to  some  as  though  the  Apostles  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  might  repudiate  St.  Paul  and  his 
converts  and  refuse  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  them 
miless  they  submitted  to  circumcision.  In  order  to  obviate 
such  a  possibiUty,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  and  others 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  discuss  the  matter.  And  once  the 
issue  was  fairly  put  as  a  question  of  practical  pohtics  and 
reasoned  out  as  such,  the  Apostles  saw  that  their  oami 
preaching  of  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  was  incon- 
sistent with  making  the  Law  obligatory  upon  the  Gentiles. 
After  referring  to  the  case  of  Cornelius,  St.  Peter  brings  out 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  situation.  '  God,  which  knoweth 
the  heart,  bare  them  (the  Gentiles)  witness,  giving  them  the 
Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us  ;  and  he  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  us  and  them,  cleansing  their  hearts  by 
faith.  Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  that  ye  should 
put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our 
fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ?  But  we  believe  that  we 
shall  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  like 
manner  as  they  '  (Acts  xv  8-11). 

When  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that  same  reasoning 
would  have  freed  the  Jews  from  the  Law  as  well  as  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  outcome  was  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise. If  the  believing  Gentiles  are  free  from  it,  the 
believing  Jews  will  be  all  the  more  strict  in  observing  it. 
The  idea  evidently  was  that  the  Law  was  a  sacred  institution 
given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  observed  by  them,  no  matter  what  the  Gentiles 
might  do.  Moreover,  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
believing  Jews  clung  to  the  Law,  for  every  step  in  the 
direction  of  laxity  towards  the  Mosaic  customs  rendered 
the  conversion  of  Israel  still  more  difficult,  because  it 
widened  the  breach  between  beheving  and  unbeheving  Jews. 
The  observance  of  the  Law  by  believing  Jews  was  a  sort 
ofbridge  between  the  nation  and  the  Church  ;  so  long  as 
it  was  there,  there  was  some  hope  of  converting  the  Jews  ; 
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when  it  was  destroyed,  the  visible  connexion  between  the 
new  and  the  old  disappeared. 

It  was  still  possible  for  the  believing  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  observe  the  national  customs  in  their  fullness,  and  we 
learn  from  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Acts  that  '  the 
thousands  of  Jews  who  believe  are  all  zealously  devoted  to 
the  Law  and  its  observance  '  {v.  20).  And  even  St.  Paul, 
it  is  evident,  intended  so  far  as  possible  to  obey  the  behests 
of  the  Law  himself  and  to  encourage  other  Jews  to  do  like- 
wise. In  pm-suance  of  this  policy  he  circumcised  Timothy, 
even  though  he  refused  to  have  Titus  circumcised.  Timothy's 
father  was  a  Greek,  and  so,  as  every  one  would  know,  had 
not  been  circumcised  ;  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and 
St.  Paul  was  apparently  unwilling  to  incur  a  charge  of 
conniving  at  this  neglect  of  the  Law  by  a  physical  descendant 
of  Abraham.  Accordingly,  Timothy  was  circumcised  before 
accompanying  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi  1,  3).  But  Titus,  whose 
parents  were  both  Greeks,  St.  Paul  refused  to  have  circum- 
cised (Gal.  ii  3),  because  that  would  have  denied  his  gospel 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (cf.  Gal.  v  1-6).^  And  when 
he  was  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  endeavoured  to  make  it  plain  to  the  believing  Jews 
that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  Law  (Acts  xxi  24). 

But  abroad  among  the  Churches  of  the  Diaspora  the 
careful  observance  of  the  national  customs  must  have  been 
impossible.  For  one  thing,  if  all  social  intercourse  with 
a  Gentile  were  forbidden,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Jew 
to  break  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  Gentile 
brothers  ?  (cf.  Gal.  ii  12,  13).  And  not  only  this,  but  when 
a  handful  of  Jews  were  cut  off  from  their  unbelieving  com- 
patriots and  thrown  into  close  association  with  Gentiles, 
who  made  no  attempt  to  observe  the  Law  and  yet  were 
recognized  to  enjoy  every  privilege  given  to  the  Jew,  the 
tendency  must  have  been  towards  a  relaxation  of  Jewish 
strictness.    It  is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  report 

^  Some  commentators  take  this  passage  as  meaning  that  Titus  was 
circumcised,  though  only  as  a  concession  to  the  weaker  brethren;  and 
that  St.  Paul  is  arguing  that  it  was  not  done  of  necessity  {ovde  . . .  rjvayKdadr] 
iTepiT(it]drivaC  bia  be  tovs  TrapeiaaKTOvs  ■(//■euSa^eX^ouy). 
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should  get  abroad  that  St.  Paul  was  teaching  '  all  the  Jews 
wliich  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  teUing  them 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the 
customs  ■  (Acts  xxi  21).  Nor  should  one  be  surprised  to 
find  that  his  footsteps  were  dogged  and  his  efforts  hindered, 
not  by  mibeheving  Jews  alone,  but  also  by  some  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  vast  change  was  brought  about. 
The  Messianic  salvation  intended  for  the  Jews  first  of  all 
was  rejected  by  them  and  eagerly  welcomed  by  Gentiles  ; 
the  new  Israel  came  to  be  composed  of  a  vast  majority  of 
Gentiles,  and  of  Gentiles  who  felt  themselves  under  no 
obUgation  to  follow  out  any  of  the  customs  of  Moses  nor 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  Jewish  nation,  even  though 
they  were  uniting  themselves  to  what  they  knew  to  be  the 
national  rehgion  of  Israel  reorganized  bj^  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

While,  then,  there  grew  up  a  wide  divergence  in  outward 
habits  of  life  between  the  Pauline  communities  and  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  yet  that  divergence  sprang  from  an 
identity  of  fundamental  principle.  Both  put  their  faith  in 
Jesus  for  salvation  ;  the  Jewish  believers  observed  the  Law 
in  obedience  to  the  God  who  had  sent  Jesus  and  in  hopes 
of  winning  other  Jews  thereby  ;  the  very  same  faith  in 
Jesus  prompted  the  Gentiles  to  refuse  the  Law,  for  St.  Paul 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  if  any  of  them  were  circum- 
cised, Christ  would  profit  them  nothing  ;  for  no  Gentile 
would  submit  to  the  Law  for  any  other  reason  than  because 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  salvation,  and  this  impHed  at 
once  a  lack  of  faith  in  Jesus  and  His  Messianic  salvation 
(Gal.  V  2).  The  same  devotion  to  Jesus  which  made  the 
Jew  observe  the  Law,  led  the  Gentile  to  claim  his  freedom 
from  it. 


Before  leaving  this  subject  it  seems  weU  to  add  a  few 
words  in  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  attitude  towards  the 
Jewdsh  reUgion.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  primitive  revelation 
of  God  given  to  and  enjoyed  b}-  aU  men  alike — a  revelation 
mediated  through  nature  and  apprehended  by  man's  study 
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of  God's  works.  '  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  manifested  it  unto  them.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  everlasting  power  and  divinity.'  ^  But  this 
primitive  laiowledge  of  God  was  lost  because  men  abused  it. 
*  EJiowing  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  gave 
thanks  .  .  .  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  men  and  of  birds 
and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things  .  .  .  they  ex- 
changed the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator '  (Rom.  i  21-3, 25). 
St.  Paul,  according  to  Acts,  knew  that  God  had  made 
all  men  of  one,  that  all  are  His  children,  that  He  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  us,  and  that  He  made  men  that  they  should 
'  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him ' 
(Acts  xvii  26-8)  ;  but  close  though  God  may  be  to  man, 
St.  Paul  does  not  for  a  moment  allow  that  it  is  their  religions 
which  bring  them  to  Him  ;  quite  on  the  contrary,  the 
heathen  rehgions  which  he  found  existing  around  him  he 
believed  to  be  positively  misleading,  things  which  took  men 
farther  away  from  God  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  only  point  of  contact  he  can  find  with  the 
organized  worship  of  the  Athenians  is  the  altar  to  '  an 
unknown  God  ' .  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  deity  whom 
they  claim  to  know,  but  preaches  to  them  One  whom  they 
confess  they  do  not  know,  and  One  whom  they  reverence 
in  ignorance  (Acts  xvii  23).  To  hearken  to  St.  Paul's 
message  is  to  turn  from  '  vain  things  unto  the  living  God  ' 
(1  Thess.  i  9  ;  Acts  xiv  15).  To  become  a  Christian  is  to  be 
made  a  fellow  citizen  with  the  saints,  and  to  be  of  the  house- 
hold of  God,  after  having  been  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world  (Eph.  ii  19,  20,  12).  To  be  a  Gentile,  is 
not  to  know  God,  and  to  be  '  in  bondage  to  them  which  by 
nature  are  no  gods  ',  but  conversion  means  to  '  come  to 
know  God,  or  rather,  to  be  known  of  God  '  (Gal.  iv  8,  9). 
The  things  which  the  heathen  worshipped  are  mere  '  idols  ', 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  living  God  ;  if  an 
^  Rom.  i  19-20  ;  cf.  Acts  xiv  15-17  ;  xvii  24-30. 
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idol  is  not  simply  notliing  at  all,  it  is  sometliing  worse, 
a  demon  or  a  devil  (1  Cor.  viii  1-7  ;  x  19-21).  *  But  I  say, 
that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
to  devils,  and  not  to  God  :  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should 
have  communion  with  devils  '  (1  Cor.  x  20).  The  Gentile 
religions,  then,  are  worse  than  nothing,  because  they  serve 
to  mislead  men,  and  must  be  abandoned  entirely  before  one 
can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Hence  the  con- 
dition of  the  Gentiles  is  one  of  darlmess  (Eph.  v  8  ;  Col.  i  12, 
13),  and  of  death  (Col.  ii  13). 

But  this  position  does  not  spring  from  a  condemnation  of 
all  outward  religious  forms  and  organizations  as  though 
they  were  in  themselves  wrong.  There  is,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  one  religious  system  and  one  religious  fellowship 
which  brings  men  to  God,  and  they  are  of  God's  own  appoint- 
ment. The  history  of  this  true  religion  is,  in  its  most 
important  facts,  briefly  this  ;  God  (1)  chose  the  Fathers 
of  the  Jewish  race  ;  (2)  made  certain  promises  to  them 
(Acts  xiii  17  ;  Gal.  iii  16  ;  Rom.  iv  3)  ;  (3)  these  promises 
have  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  (Acts  xiii  23  ; 
Rom.  XV  8). 

(1)  By  this  choice  Israel  became  the  people  of  God,  they 
became  related  to  Him  in  a  covenant-bond  ;  and  they  were 
made  the  recipients  of  His  authoritative  self-revelation 
(Rom,  iii  2  ;  ix  4).  It  is  this  act  of  God  which  makes  the 
position  of  the  Gentiles  so  profoundly  different  from  that 
of  the  Jews,  for,  to  be  alienated  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  the  promise,  is 
to  have  no  hope  and  be  without  God  in  the  world  (Eph.  ii  12). 

(2)  The  promise  of  God  was  that  Abraham  and  his  seed 
should  inherit  the  world,  i.e.  receive  adoption  as  sons  of  God 
and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  But,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
the  '  seed  '  of  Abraham  did  not  mean  his  physical  descen- 
dants alone,  but  also  all  those  who  exliibit  that  same  faith 
which  had  distinguished  Abraham  and  had  been  the  basis  of 
his  selection  for  peculiar  privilege.  This,  St.  Paul  maintains, 
is  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  calling  of  Abraham. 
This  is  the  end  which  God  had  in  view  from  the  beginning, 

'  Rom.  iv  13  ;   vui  16-17  ;   Gal.  iii  14  ;   iv  6. 
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this  is  the  key  which  explains  all  the  dealings  of  God  with 
Israel  in  the  past — that  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  both 
those  of  the  flesh  and  those  of  faith,  might  inherit  eternal 
life.i  Now  this  cut  clean  across  all  the  accepted  and  cherished 
notions  of  the  Jews.  And  the  Jews  seemed  to  have  much 
in  their  favour  ;  for  the  Law  of  Moses  distinctly  laid  it  down 
that  no  uncircumcised  person  should  have  any  lot  or  portion 
in  the  covenanted  blessings  of  God.  But  St.  Paul  meets  this 
objection  by  pointing  out  that  Abraham  was  received  into 
God's  favour,  not  because  he  observed  the  Law,  but  because 
he  believed  God  ;  and  he  received  the  promises  while  he 
was  yet  in  uncircumcision  (Rom.  iv  1-11).  This  '  covenant 
confirmed  beforehand  by  God,  the  law,  which  came  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  doth  not  disannul,  so  as  to 
make  the  promise  of  none  effect.  For  if  the  inheritance  is 
of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise  :  but  God  hath  granted 
it  to  Abraham  by  promise  '  (Gal.  iii  17-18). 

St.  Paul's  main  argument,  then,  is  that  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  always  an  incident,  as  it  were,  not  an  essential  or 
permanent  part  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  added  because 
of  transgressions,  that  sin  might  be  shown  to  be  sin,  and 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  as  such  might  be  intensified 
(Rom.  vii  13  ;  v  20  ;  Gal.  iii  19).  But  it  was  not  intended 
to  continue  in  force  after  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
(Gal.  iii  19).  It  was  only  a  tutor  to  bring  us  unto  the  Messiah, 
and  after  that  its  work  is  done  (Gal.  iii  24  ;  iv  1-4  ;  Rom.  vii 
1-6). 

And  this  he  supports  by  another  consideration.  If  any 
one  kept  the  Law,  he  would  no  doubt  live  hereby  (Rom.  ii 
25  ;  X  5  ;  Gal.  iii  12).  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
one  has  ever  been  justified  by  observing  the  Law,  because  no 
one  has  ever  kept  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it,  because 
of  the  infirmities  of  human  flesh  ;  for  the  Law  merely  brings 
home  to  you  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  sinfulness  of 
sin  ;  but  it  gives  you  no  power  to  still  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Accordingly  all  men,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  do,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  lie  under  the  same  condemnation  (Rom.  iii 
20  ;  viii  3  ;  vii  7-25  ;  i  18-iii  19).  'If  there  had  been  a  law 
*  Rom.  iv  1-25  ;   Eph.  iii  4-11. 
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given  which  could  make  alive,  verily  righteousness  would 
have  been  of  the  law.  Howbeit  the  scripture  hath  shut  up 
all  tilings  under  sin.  that  the  promise  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
might  be  given  to  them  that  believe  '"  (Gal.  iii  21-2).  Justifi- 
cation by  faith — a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham — and  not  by 
the  works  of  the  Law,  is  the  true  purpose  and  intention  of 
God  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation. 

(3)  And  this  faith  is  a  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  in 
the  saving  efficacy  of  His  death  on  the  Cross.  '  Apart  from 
the  law  a  righteousness  of  God  hath  been  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  :  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  whom  God 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  .  .  .  that  he  might  himself  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus  .  .  .  and 
he  shall  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  through  faith"  (Rom.  iii  21-6,  30;  Acts  xiii  38, 
39).  The  Messiah,  then,  had  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law  (Gal.  iii  13  ;  iv  5)  ;  and  we  are  freed  from  its  burden 
(Rom.  vii  1-5  ;  x  3-13  ;  Gal.  v  1).  There  are  really  two 
covenants — that  of  Mount  Sinai  which  bears  children  to 
bondage,  and  that  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  which  bears 
children  of  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  21-31  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi  25). 
Accordingly,  the  old  distinctions  between  circumcision  and 
uncircumcision,  between  Jew  and  Greek,  have  no  meaning 
among  or  application  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Je.sus.  '  Ye 
are  all  sons  of  God,  through  faith,  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as 
many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ. 
There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female  ;  for  ye  are 
all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  are  Christ's,  then  ye 
are  Abraham's  seed,  heirs  according  to  promi.se  '  (Gal.  iii 
26-9  ;  cf.  Rom.  viii  1).  In  other  words,  the  Gentiles  are, 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  admitted  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Jews 
themselves. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  conclusion,  based  on  precisely  the 
same  premisses,  as  was  reached  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
The  point  is  put  concisely  in  Galatians  ii  14-16 :  '  If  thou, 
being  a  Jew,  livest  as  do  the  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews, 
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how  compellest  thon  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?  We 
being  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  yet 
knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
save  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  believed  on  Christ 
Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law  '  (cf.  Acts  xv  7-11). 

We  observe,  then,  that  St.  Paul's  recognition  of  a  rehgious 
equahty  of  Jew  and  Gentile  does  not  imply  any  rejection  of 
the  Jewish  claims  to  exclusive  privileges  and  an  exclusive 
revelation.  He  does  not  degrade  the  Jewish  rehgion  to  the 
level  of  others  ;  he  insists  that  the  Gentile  believer  is  raised 
to  the  same  level  of  opportunity  as  the  Jew  in  respect  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  highest  religious  boon  which  can  be 
given  to  any  man  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  true  stock 
of  Israel,  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  the  household  of  God.^ 
When  he  wishes  to  prove  that  this  boon  has  indeed  been 
given  by  God  to  the  Gentiles,  he  falls  back,  not  on  any 
modern  ideas  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal  in  God's 
sight,  but  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  and  uses  them  as 
the  divinely  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God.  We  must 
acquit  St.  Paul  and  the  early  Church  in  general  of  any  idea 
that  there  is  one  God  who  is  behind  all  existing  rehgions 
and  gives  to  each  one  its  own  appropriate  measure  of  truth 
and  reality.  The  question  at  issue  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Judaisers  is  not  whether  one  ought  to  belong  to  the  Jewish 
religion  or  not ;  but  rather,  what  is  the  true  essence  of  the 
Jewish  rehgion  ?  Is  it  the  Law  and  the  Mosaic  organization, 
or  is  it  the  salvation  won  by  the  Death  of  the  Messiah  on 
the  Cross  ?  Is  the  Law  stiU  essential  to  the  salvation,  or  is 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  sufficient  ?  St.  Paul  nowhere 
says  that  the  Law  never  had  been  a  divine  institution  ; 
quite  on  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  the  Law  was  holy 
and  righteous  and  good  (Rom.  vii  12),  and  even  spiritual, 
i.e.  derived  from  God  (Rom.  vii  14  ;  cf.  Gal.  iii  19).  At  one 
time  it  had  a  right  to  dominate  our  lives  (Rom.  vii  1-6  ; 
Gal.  iii  2 3). 2    His  whole  point  against  the  Law  is  that  it  was 

'  Rom.  xi  15-24  ;   Gal.  iii  26-9  ;   Eph.  ii  11-22 ;   cf.  Acts  xxiv  14,  15  ; 
xxvi  6. 

^  St.  Paul  nowhere  argues  that  the  observance  of  the  Law  is  wrong  in 
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never  intended  to  serve  anytliing  but  a  temporary  purpose, 
to  be  our  schoolmaster  unto  Christ ;  the  original  intention 
of  God  in  calling  Abraham  was  to  justify  all  who  shared 
Abraham's  faith  ;  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  ;  and  this  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
sacrifice  which  His  Son  Jesus  the  Messiah  offered  upon  the 
Cross. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  transition  from  the  nationalism 
of  Judaism  to  the  universalism  of  Christianitj"  was  carried 
through  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  religion,  by  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  its  long-intended  issue, 
the  fulfilment  of  its  being,  and  the  realization  of  its  promise. 
It  was  not  affected  by  any  considerations,  however  liberal 
and  enlightened,  impinging  upon  it  from  without.  It  was 
a  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  within,  not  an 
entirely  new  beginning  from  the  outside. 

itself ;  it  is  wrong  only  when  it  is  observed  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Hence  he  can  maintain  the  position  that,  although  it  is  right  for  a  Jew  to 
observe  the  Law  and  the  national  customs — except  where  the  national 
customs  bade  him  treat  Gentile  believers  as  unclean — because  the  Law 
had  been  given  to  the  Jews  by  God ;  yet  it  is  wrong  for  the  Grentiles  to 
observe  them  because  no  Gentile  would  undertake  such  a  burden  unless 
he  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  his  salvation.  Hence  it  was  quite  possible 
for  him  to  say  in  the  course  of  the  same  few  verses:  '  it  you  (Gentiles) 
receive  circumcision,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing,'  and  also  '  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  avaUeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision  ',  i.  e.  the 
Jew  has  no  advantage  over  the  Gentile  in  respect  of  salvation.  (Gal.  v  2,  6 ; 
of.  Hamack,  Date  of  the  Acts,  pp.  40-89.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

The  questions  concerning  Apostleship  which  press  for 
an  answer  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  Apostles — ^the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  others  who  also  bore  the  title. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  take  the  two  classes  separately 
and  begin  with  the  Twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord.  That  Jesus 
did  indeed  choose  Twelve  men  to  form  an  inner  circle  marked 
by  a  closer  attachment  to  Himself,  and  that,  as  time  went 
on,  He  withdrew  more  and  more  from  pubKc  teaching  and 
concentrated  His  attention  upon  them,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  Twelve  plainly  occupied  an  important 
place  in  His  thoughts  and  plans.  One  must,  then,  endeavour 
to  discover  the  object  of  this  choice  and  the  place  which  the 
Twelve  were  intended  to  take  in  His  Messianic  plans. 

St.  Mark's  Gospel  states  plainly  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Twelve  were  chosen.  '  And  he  appointed  twelve,  that 
they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth 
to  preach,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out  devils '  (Mark  iii 
14  f,).  Our  Lord  left  no  record  behind  Him  of  His  life  and 
teaching.  If  we  understand  this  statement  in  a  literal  sense, 
that  Jesus  did  not  Himself  put  pen  to  paper  to  make  an 
authoritative  record,  it  is  surely  quite  true.  But  there  is 
another  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  He  did  leave, 
and  purposed  to  leave,  an  account  of  Himself  ;  at  least,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  choice  of 
a  certain  well-defined  company  to  be  constantly  with  Him. 
That  Jesus  intended  that  His  memory  should  not  be  blotted 
out  at  His  death,  need  not  be  argued  here  ;  and  if  this  be 
granted,  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  Twelve  to  '  be  with 
Him  '  necessarily  resulted  in  making  their  minds  an  official 
record,  as  it  were,  of  Himself.  A  brief  consideration  will 
show  the  force  of  this  statement. 
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The  life  of  anj^  individual  presents  an  infinite  variety  of 
phenomena  capable  of  being  observed  and  recorded.  Every 
word  uttered,  every  voluntary  and  deliberate  action  per- 
formed, every  physical  and  chemical  change  within  the 
material  body,  every  gesture,  intonation,  and  expression  of 
hand  and  voice  and  eye,  all  these  are  capable  of  being 
observed  and  recorded.  But  yet,  in  any  particular  case,  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  ever  is  observed,  and  only 
a  still  smaller  proportion  is  ever  recorded.  The  vast  majority 
of  phenomena  never  engage  attention,  are  never  once  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  observers.  What  conditions,  then, 
determine  which,  out  of  this  multitude  of  phenomena,  shall 
be  observed  ?  Why  do  some  of  the  happenings  of  a  man's 
life  engage  attention,  and  not  others  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mental  constitution  of  his  associates.  Those 
phenomena  will  be  observed  by  his  companions  which 
they  have  by  previous  education  been  trained  to  observe. 
'Men  have  no  eyes  but  for  those  aspects  of  things  which 
they  have  already  been  taught  to  discern.  Any  one  of  us 
can  notice  a  phenomenon  after  it  has  once  been  pointed  out, 
which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  ever  have  discovered 
for  himself.'  ^  How  different  would  have  been  the  Gospel 
story,  if  the  twelve  companions  of  Jesus  had  included  an 
accomplished  linguist,  and  experts  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  in  the  scientific  study  of  religions,  in  the  history 
and  religious  ideas  of  the  Jews,  and  in  human  physiology  ! 
How  much  more  exact,  how  much  less  human,  how  much 
more  learned,  how  much  less  interesting  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  would  the  story  have  been  ! 

But  the  Messiah  did  not  give  himself  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  modern  savants,  but  through  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  equipment  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
All  that  their  senses  were  capable  of  registering  and  their 
minds  of  retaining,  as  the  result  both  of  their  own  native 
capacity  and  of  His  training,  was  what  He  wished  the  world 
to  know  of  Himself.  In  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  who 
companied  with  Him  in  close  intimacy  day  by  day,  a  picture 
of  Himself  must  gradually  have  been  formed,  which  was  at 
'  James,  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  p.  235. 
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once  more  accurate  in  its  facts  and  more  true  in  its  propor- 
tions tlian  any  which  outsiders  could  fashion.  If  we  would 
know  Jesus,  we  must  study  this  picture.  It  is  the  authentic 
record  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  which,  by  a  bold  meta- 
phor, we  may  say  He  Himself  wrote — His  pen  the  senses  and 
faculties  of  the  Twelve,  His  paper  the  substance  of  their 
brains. 

Here,  then,  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  function 
which  the  Twelve  are  to  perform,  the  central  fact  of  their 
selection.  They  are  to  be  witnesses,  the  official  witnesses 
of  His  life  and  teaching  ;  their  minds  are  the  mirror  from 
which  is  reflected  the  story  and  the  character  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  to  the  function  of  the 
Apostles  as  witnesses — an  aspect  which  finds  its  basis  in 
the  Messianic  office  of  Jesus.  If  He  knew  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  He  must  have  felt  the  importance  of  inducing 
the  Jews  to  beheve  in  His  Messiahship ;  for  a  Messiah  whose 
claims  were  admitted  by  no  one  would  simply  be  a  failure. 
But  there  was  this  great  difficulty  to  be  met ;  there  were  no 
universally  admitted  criteria  to  which  He  could  appeal  to 
estabhsh  His  claim.  The  only  way  that  any  claimant  to  the 
title,  who  began  life  as  Jesus  did,  could  obtain  general  recogni- 
tion was  by  being  and  doing  that  which  the  Jews  expected 
the  Messiah  to  be  and  do.  And  here  came  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation;  for  in  this  respect  His  idea  of  what  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  and  do  was  the  very  antithesis  of  theirs.  If  He  had 
appeared  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  power  and  glory,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  Him  ;  if  again, 
He  had  been  a  bloodthirsty  conqueror  with  ability  to  secure 
the  political  independence  of  the  Jews,  He  would  again 
have  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  hailed  as  the  Messiah. 
But  neither  of  these  things  would  Jesus  do  ;  for  He  said 
that  the  Messiah  must  first  suffer  and  die.  How  was  it 
possible  for  Him  to  persuade  those  who  were  looking  for 
a  conqueror  to  accept  a  sufferer  ?  Two  ways  are  conceivable. 
In  the  first  place,  He  might  have  gone  about  with  the  Old 
Testament  in  His  hand  arguing  that  the  prophecies  of  old, 
when  rightly  understood,  do  indeed  foretell  a  Messiah  who 
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should  suffer  and  die  for  His  people.  But  one  thing  at  least 
is  quite  clear  ;  He  did  not  adopt  this  plan  ;  He  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  Rabbi  who  spent  his  time  arguing  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  method  would  have  roused  anything  but 
hostiUty  and  resentment ;  the  perplexity  and  unbelief  of 
the  Apostles'  minds,  when  He  foretold  to  them  in  private 
His  coming  death,  is  an  indication  of  the  reception  with 
which  such  teaching  would  have  met  in  the  minds  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  other  plan  was  briefly  to  suffer  first  and  appeal  to  the 
Jews  to  accept  Him  as  Messiah  afterwards.  It  is  in  the 
execution  of  tliis  plan  that  the  Apostles  play  an  all-important 
role.  Without  attempting  here  anything  like  an  adequate 
discussion,  one  must  briefly  point  out  what  appears  to  be 
a  clearly  worked-out  purpose  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Although 
conscious  of  being  the  Messiah,  He  did  not  proclaim  that 
title  in  public,  except  at  the  climax  of  the  Trial.  It  seems 
clear  that  He  neither  encouraged  nor  desired  a  widespread 
recognition  of  HimseK  as  Messiah  before  His  crucifixion. 
His  Messianic  claim  He  keeps  steadily  in  the  background, 
while  endeavouring  to  arouse  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of 
expectancy  and  exhorting  them  everywhere  to  prepare  by 
repentance  for  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
is  His  message  to  the  public,  as  it  was  the  Baptist's.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  He  has  another  circle  of  listeners 
besides  the  public,  the  chosen  Twelve.  Not  that  He  obtrudes 
His  Messianic  claims  on  their  attention.  Quite  on  the 
contrary.  He  associates  with  them  day  by  day,  allowing  the 
influence  of  His  character  and  Personality  to  make  its  own  im- 
pression on  their  minds.  Then,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  He  tests 
that  impression.  '  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  '  And  St.  Peter 
answers,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ.'  They  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion for  themselves.  Their  faith  is  their  own,  and  He  gives 
them  to  understand  that  they  are  right  (Mark  viii  27-30). 

At  the  same  time  they  are  carefidly  warned  not  to 
proclaim  it,  nor  indeed  to  let  any  one  know.^  For  the  present 
they  are  to  be  as  reticent  about  His  Messianic  claim  as  He 
'  Mark  viii  30  ;  cf .  i  26  ;  iii  12. 
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had  been  Himself  ;  it  is  a  secret  which  He  shares  with  them 
alone,  and  from  this  time  on  He  begins  to  reveal  to  them 
more  of  His  plans  for  the  futm-e.  They  are  distinctly  warned 
that  He,  as  the  Messiah,  must,  in  fulfilment  of  the  purposes 
of  God,  suffer  and  die  and  rise  again  .^  They  receive  this 
announcement  with  incredulity  and  grief.  But  notwith- 
standing this  failure  to  grasp  the  fullness  of  His  meaning, 
they  are  in  possession  of  the  key  which  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  His  death  and  brings  to  light  the  counsel  of  God.  When 
they  see  Him  risen  from  the  dead  and  vindicated  by  the 
power  of  God,  they  are  able  to  enter  into  and  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  His  death  was  not  a  defeat,  nor  a  mis- 
take, but  was  a  sacrifice  whereby  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
obtained  for  all ;  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  Mes- 
sianic salvation.  They  knew  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  He 
was  indeed  God's  Anointed  One,  who,  having  come  once  in 
humility,  will  return  in  power  and  great  glory  to  judge  the 
world.  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  that 
through  Him  salvation  and  forgiveness  was  offered  freely  to 
all  who  would  accept  it  by  repentance  and  faith  in  His  Name, 
they  could  not  but  make  every  effort  to  convince  as  many 
as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  in  the  short  time 
remaining  before  His  Advent  in  glory. 

The  place  and  function  of  the  Apostles  in  the  plans  of 
Jesus  now  begins  to  clear  up.  They  are  to  be  His  witnesses, 
who,  having  been  let  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  secrets  of  His 
Messianic  plans,  are  now  able  to  speak  with  authority  in 
His  name  and  declare  the  salvation  which  He  has  brought 
to  His  people.  Except  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  trial,  He 
had  never  claimed  the  title  of  Messiah  in  public.  But  He  had 
trained  and  educated  the  Apostles  in  order  that,  after  His 
death  and  resurrection,  they  should  raise  His  Messianic 
standard  in  the  most  pubKc  manner  possible  and  call  on  all 
to  follow.  The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  Jerusalem 
is  the  history  of  Jesus'  appeal  to  the  Jews  through  the 
Apostles  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Messiah  and  to  accept 
the  salvation  He  offered.  It  is  also,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
story  of  their  rejection  of  that  appeal. 

"■  Mark  viii  31 ;  ix  9,  12,  31 ;  x  33,  34. 
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If,  then,  the  sending  forth  to  preach,  mentioned  in 
Mark  iii  14,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  selection  of  the 
Twelve,  has  primarily  a  reference  to  the  temporary  mission 
of  Mark  vi  7,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  intended  that 
thej'  should  fulfil  a  preaching  fmiction  of  more  importance 
than  this.  In  one  word,  to  them  was  entrusted  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Messianic  salvation  ;  they  know  the  minds  and 
the  plans  of  the  Messiah  ;  they  understand  the  mystery  of 
His  death  ;  it  is  for  them  to  proclaim  it  to  others  and  to 
assure  them  of  it . 

But  we  must  advance  one  step  fmther.  The  Messiah  had 
authority  over  the  whole  national  rehgious  life,  i.e.  He  could 
and  did  institute  a  Xew  Covenant.  As  the  old  Covenant 
constituted  the  divided  tribes  ^^hich  came  under  it  into 
a  single  religious  association,  so  the  Xew  Covenant  necessarily 
gave  to  those  who  came  under  it  the  consciousness  of  belong- 
ing to  a  single  religious  society.  Because  they  had  been 
obedient  to  God  and  accepted  His  Messiah,  and  because  they 
felt  themselves,  through  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  in  receipt  of  God's  peculiar  favours  and 
long-promised  blessings,  therefore  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  the  inheritors  of  all  that  had  once  belonged  to  Israel  of 
old,  to  be  the  true,  the  Xew  Israel,  the  elect  race,  the  true 
People  of  God.  But  the  claims  of  Jesus  could  be  accepted 
only  by  each  individual  for  himself  ;  hence  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  common  ralljdng-point  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  or  centre  for  the  common  life  and  fellowship 
of  the  Xew  Israel.  This  could  not  be  found  in  the  old 
Mosaic  organization,  since  the  nation  could  not  be  converted 
en  masse.  And  since  Jesus  Himself  was  not  to  be  present 
to  raise  His  own  standard  for  Himself,  it  would  seem  that 
His  provision  of  a  body  of  selected  witnesses  especially 
entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  included  this  function 
of  being  the  authoritative  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  Xew 
Israel  around  which  believers  should  gather. 

Tliis  thought  is  emphasized  by  a  further  consideration.  The 
common  rehgious  Ufe  of  the  Xew  Israel  would  necessarily 
manifest  itself  outwardly  in  that  essentially  social  rite  of 
breaking  the  bread  in  memory  of  Jesus,  the  one  ceremony 
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implying  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  all  believers  which 
He  Himself  commanded  them  to  perform.  Here  the  indi- 
vidual is  brought  into  closest  personal  union  with  his  Lord  ; 
and  here,  in  and  through  this  communion,  he  finds  himself 
co-operating  with  and  united  to  all  those  who  have  made 
the  same  moral  choice  as  himself.  Yet  this  memorial  was 
instituted  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Last  Supper  at  the  time 
when  He  chose  to  be  alone  with  the  Twelve.  They  are  thus 
made  the  trustees  of  a  rite  which  brings  into  a  single  focus 
the  religious  life  of  all  believers,  and  in  which  is  outwardly 
expressed  and  inwardly  reahzed  the  unity  and  communion 
of  all  individuals  with  each  other  in  God  the  Father  and  in 
His  Son  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  it  seems  only  just 
to  say  that  the  compact  company  of  Twelve  was  selected  to 
form  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  common  life  of  the 
Church,  the  New  People  of  God.  As  the  old  Israel  began 
with  the  Twelve  tribes,  so  the  new  Israel  begins  with  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  one  for  each  tribe  (cf .  Luke  xxii  30).  Where 
the  Apostles  are,  there  is  the  Church  ;  their  communion 
and  fellowship  is  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  true 
People  of  God.  Any  beginning  which  is  not  from  them,  or 
is  in  opposition  to  them,  if  such  a  thing  is  conceivable,  is 
not  the  true  Israel  of  God. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Acts  it  seems  that  the  work  and 
position  of  the  Apostles  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  much 
that  which  has  just  been  outHned.  To  the  Twelve  had  been 
promised  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  xxiv  49  ;  Acts  i  8). 
The  number  twelve  is  plainly  of  importance.  One  and  only 
one  of  the  disciples  must  be  selected  to  make  up  the  number 
and  take  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i  22)  ;  after 
Pentecost  the  necessity  for  the  number  disappears.  Upon 
these  Twelve  thus  selected  by  Jesus  (Acts  i  24)  the  Holy 
Spirit  came,  St.  Luke  tells  us,  with  an  appearance  of  '  tongues 
parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire  '.^  Thus  they  were  not  only 
enabled  to  bear  their  witness  to  the  vindication  of  Jesus  by 
the  Resurrection  and  to  tell  out  with  boldness  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  His  Messianic  salvation,  but  also  they  became 
in  deed  and  fact,  since  they  now  entered  upon  the  possession 

^  Acts  ii  3  ;  cf.  Appendix,  Note  1,  The  Twelve  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
hajulton  II  17' 
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of  the  Messianic  blessings,  the  original  nucleus,  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  new  People  of  God. 

It  is  not  that  they  were  a  privileged  class  mthin  the 
Church  ;  they  were  the  whole  Church  ;  and  others,  who  were 
'  added  unto  them ',  shared  at  once  in  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Messianic  blessings.  They  constituted  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  Israel  of  old  and  the  great  society  which  called 
itself  the  New  Israel.  They  formed  the  bridge  of  transition, 
as  it  were,  by  which  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
the  old  Israel  were,  by  the  authority  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  public  raising  of  His  standard,  transferred  to  the  new. 
Others  who  received  the  same  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
thereby  became  conscious  of  themselves  as  saved  by  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  received  assurance  of  their  incorporation  into 
the  true  Israel  through  the  Twelve.  The  Church  derived 
its  consciousness  of  itself  as  the  true  Israel,  the  People  of 
God,  through  the  Apostles  ;  for  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Messiah  to  whom  He  had  revealed  His  will  and 
whom  He  had  commissioned  to  carry  out  His  work  and  to 
proclaim  the  new  Covenant.  Of  this  the  Apostles  them- 
selves were  conscious.  They  knew  that  they  were  His 
witnesses  unto  the  people.^  The  brethren  continue  in  their 
'  teaching  and  fellowship  '  (Acts  ii  42).  And  for  this  reason 
also  the  Church  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  the  Apostles 
(Eph.  ii  20  ;  Rev.  xxi  14). 

II 

But  let  us  now  tm-n  to  examine  the  position  which  was 
recognized  to  belong  to  the  Apostles  in  relation  to  the  other 
believers.  For  several  reasons  one  must  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  define  their  authority  very  clearly,  and  especially 
should  one  beware  of  attempting  to  define  it  in  terms  of 
constitutional  government.  In  the  first  place,  the  Twelve 
had  been  distinctly  warned  not  to  assume  the  position  of 
governors  among  governed,  nor  even  of  rabbis  among 
disciples.  '  The  Kings  of  the  Gentiles  have  lordship  over 
them  ;    and  they  that  have  authority  over  them  are  called 

*  Luke  xxiv  44-9  ;  Acts  i  8,  22  ;   ii  32  ;   iii  15  ;   iv  33  ;  v  32  ;   x  41-3. 
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Benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so.'  Differences  in  grade 
among  Christians  are  to  be  based  not  on  constitutional 
office,  but  on  service  rendered.  He  that  is  chief  is  he  who 
is  the  servant  of  all  (Luke  xxii  25,  26  ;  cf.  Matt,  xxiii  8). 

In  the  second  place,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
was  not  favourable  to  the  definition  of  powers  and  rights 
within  the  Church.  Men's  thoughts  were  too  busy  elsewhere. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  confident  expectation  of  the  Lord's 
early  return  must  have  made  such  questions  seem  to  be  of 
little  importance  ;  and  on  the  other,  there  was  too  much 
practical  work  to  be  done,  and  too  much  enthusiasm  aroused 
in  the  doing  of  it,  to  give  time  to  think  out  carefully  the 
relation  of  the  Apostles  to  the  rest  of  the  Church.  Then, 
again,  we  cannot  tell  precisely  what  the  Apostles  would 
have  claimed  for  themselves,  if  any  occasion  had  arisen 
on  which  there  was  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  ;  for  no  such  occasion 
arose.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  some  directions 
in  which  the  Apostolic  position  appears  to  have  been  limited 
and  others  in  which  its  main  strength  seems  to  have  lain. 

The  Apostolic  position,  then,  did  not  make  them  indi- 
vidually infallible,  nor  did  it  preclude  the  possibility  of 
questioning  the  propriety  of  an  Apostle's  action.  There  is 
an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  as  they  them- 
selves would  have  been  the  first  to  maintain.  The  first 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  is  not  whether 
any  particular  act  or  thing  has  or  has  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Apostles,  but  whether  it  is  or  is  not  grounded  on 
the  Scriptures.  St.  Peter's  baptism  of  and  intercourse  with 
Cornelius  would,  under  modern  conditions,  appear  to  many 
as  a  question  which  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  competent  to  settle  themselves.  But  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  have  no  idea  that  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  is 
above  that  of  the  Law.  Nor  does  St.  Peter  himself  claim 
authority  as  an  Apostle  to  take  such  a  step.  He  is  ready  to 
defend  his  action,  and  does  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  divine  command  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  withstand 
God.  Similarly,  at  the  Council  in  Acts  xv,  the  question  at 
stake  is  not  settled  simply  by  ApostoUc  authority ;  the  point 

F2 
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in  wliicli  men  are  specially  interested  is  not  simply,  what  is 
the  decision  of  the  Twelve  ?  but  rather,  what  is  the  purpose 
and  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah  ?  And  in  determining  this,  the  Apostles  do  not 
issue  an  enactment  on  their  own  authority,  as  though  they 
alone  possessed  the  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  question ; 
they  discuss  the  matter  publicly  and  associate  the  elders 
with  themselves  in  formulating  the  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  not  belittle  the  Apostolic  posi- 
tion. They  were  undoubtedly  the  trustees  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  the  recipients  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fountain- 
source  from  which  the  brethren  had  received  the  Gospel. 
If  their  position  does  not  confer  a  right  to  impose  their 
own  decisions  without  consulting  the  others,  yet  their  views 
must  have  carried  immense  weight  and  their  influence 
have  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  either  direction. 
Their  authority  was  not  the  less  important  because  it  was 
not  settled  upon  a  clearly-defined  legal  basis.  Perhaps  one 
may  best  describe  their  position  by  saying  that  collectively 
they  form  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Church,  i.e.  while  they 
do  not  give  their  decision  in  entire  independence  of  the  rest 
of  the  brethren,  yet  no  decision  can  be  said  to  be  the  decision 
of  the  Church  without  them,  and  when  once  they  have 
spoken  with  the  approval  of  the  brethren,  then  the  Church, 
the  new  Israel,  has  spoken,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  has  spoken 
in  and  through  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
incident  narrated  in  Acts  xv. 

Similarly,  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  they  are 
plainly  the  centres  of  life  and  activity.  They  take  the  lead 
in  the  work  of  bearing  witness  to  Jesus,  His  Life  and 
teaching.  His  Messiahship  and  Resurrection,  and  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  It  is  in  the  Apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship  that  the  brethren  continue  (Acts  ii 
42)  ;  it  is  the  Apostles  who  receive  the  contributions  intended 
for  the  support  of  the  community  (iv  35,  37  ;  v  2).  The 
High  Priest  and  the  Sadducees  recognized  the  leaders  of  the 
sect  in  the  Apostles,  and  imprisoned  them  (v  18  ff.).  It  is 
the  Twelve  again  who  summon  the  brethren  and  bid  them 
choose  out  Seven  on  whom  they  lay  their  hands  (Acts  vi  1-7). 
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St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  sent  down  to  Samaria  by  the 
Apostles  (viii  14).  It  was  to  the  Apostles  that  Barnabas 
introduced  St.  Paul  in  order  to  secure  him  recognition  among 
the  brethren  (ix  27 ) .  Similarly,  when  the  brethren  at  Antioch 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  they  are 
dispatched  to  Apostles  and  elders  (xv  2)  ;  it  is  the  Apostles 
and  elders  who  receive  them  (xv  4),  who  gather  together 
to  consider  the  matter  (xv  6),  and  in  whose  name  the  letter 
is  addressed  (xv  22,  23).  We  find  that  they  do  not  act  against 
the  consent  of  the  brethren,  nor  even  in  entire  independence 
of  them  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Church  is  to 
be  represented  officially,  or  has  to  perform  any  act  to  be 
accepted  by  all,  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  Seven,  then 
it  is  the  Apostles  who  stand  as  the  centre  of  authority.  When 
they  have  acted  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren,  that  act  is 
accepted  as  the  act  of  the  whole  Church. 

But  stiU,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  clearly  thought-out 
plan  of  operations  before  them  in  accordance  with  which 
they  issue  directions  to  their  subordinates.  They  are  not 
generals  conducting  a  campaign  with  a  disciplined  and 
organized  army.  Each  does  what  he  can  with  the  gifts 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Spirit,  and  each  situation  is  dealt 
with  as  it  arises.  The  course  which  events  took  was  often 
quite  unexpected  and  unforeseen  by  the  Apostles,  and  when 
the  brethren  became  scattered  they  could  not  maintain 
a  very  close  and  constant  connexion  with  them.  It  seems 
evident  that  aU  were  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  new  joy 
and  power  which  had  entered  into  their  Hves  to  attempt  to 
work  out  a  systematic  division  of  duties  and  responsibiUties. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  Apostles, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren  as  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  the  Messiah,  should  be  looked  to,  when- 
ever one  or  more  of  them  was  present,  for  guidance  and 
advice,  and,  if  necessary,  to  represent  the  Church  by  acting 
on  its  behalf.  One  would  say,  then,  that  the  authority 
recognized  to  belong  to  the  Apostles  was  associated  with 
them  because  of  their  choice  by  the  Messiah,  and  because  of 
aU  the  advantages  in  the  knowledge  of  His  will  and  purposes 
which  this  choice  involved  ;    and  finally,  if  it  is  not  an 
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autocratic  authority  to  '  govern  '  the  Church,  yet  in  them 
resided  the  capacity  for  representing  the  Church  and  for 
deciding  and  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren  in  her 
name.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  position  accorded  to 
the  Apostles  in  the  primitive  Church. 

Ill 

If  this  was  the  general  position  of  the  Twelve  in  the 
Church,  in  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  other  '  Apostles '  ? 

An  Apostle  was  one  sent  with  some  degree  of  authority  to 
represent  the  sender.  That  which  is  common  to  all  Apostles 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  sent.  Apostles  differ  in  regard  to  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  sent.  The  Twelve  were  personally 
called  and  sent  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Hence,  they  are,  in 
an  especial  sense,  '  Apostles  of  Christ.'  Others  may  be  called 
'  Apostles  of  Christ '  also,  but  it  is  in  a  secondary  sense  ; 
they  had  not  been  personally  selected  by  the  Lord  to  be  His 
oflBcial  witnesses  and  the  stewards  of  the  Messianic  salvation. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  other  '  Apostles  '  received  this 
title  because  they  were  sent  forth  by  local  Churches  to  do 
mission  work  abroad,  and  hence  sometimes  are  called 
'  Apostles  of  Churches  '.^ 

There  were  in  the  primitive  Church  certain  men  who  had 
received  a  pecuUar  gift  of  inspired  speech  such  that  their 
words  were  recognized  to  be  the  utterance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  men  were  usually  caUed  '  prophets  ',  When 
any  one  of  them  felt  a  call  to  preach  the  word  in  other  places, 
or  was  marked  out  by  the  prophetic  utterance  of  others  to 
undertake  such  work,  it  is  probable  that  before  setting  out 
upon  his  task  he  would  be  solemnly  committed  to  the  grace 
of  God  by  the  Church  in  wliich  he  lived.  In  just  this  way 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  had  been  selected  for  foreign  work, 
committed  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  sent  forth  by  the  local 
Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii  2,  3  ;  xiv  26).  When  such  men 
were  thus  sent  forth  they  might  well  be  called  '  Apostles ' 
(cf.  Acts  xiv  14).  These  men  were  probably  the  'Apostles  ' 
who  are  mentioned  as  set  first  in  the  Church  of  God  in 

'  Cf.  2  Cor.  viii  23 ;   cf.  Phil,  ii  2u. 
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Eph.  iv  11  and  1  Cor,  xii  28,  though  the  Twelve  are  no  doubt 
included  here  as  well. 

If,  then,  the  essence  of  Apostleship  is  to  have  been  sent, 
the  Apostles  of  the  primitive  Church  fall  into  two  sharply 
distinguished  classes — the  Apostles  who  were  sent  by  Christ, 
and  the  Apostles  who  were  sent  by  Churches.  The  former, 
of  course,  stand  on  a  very  much  higher  level  than  the  latter, 
as  much  higher  as  the  authority  of  Christ  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  local  Church  ;  whatever  distinction  or  glory  is  cast 
upon  the  former  by  the  title  '  Apostle  '  is  reflected  upon 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  title  was  also  borne  by  the  Twelve. 

IV 

Of  aU  those  who  bore  the  name  '  Apostle  ',  St.  Paul  alone 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  Twelve.  The 
ceremony  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii  1-3  might  be  described 
as  St.  Paul's  admission  to  Apostleship,  if  by  Apostleship  is 
meant  the  Apostleship  of  the  Churches.  In  this  Apostleship 
St.  Barnabas  also  shared.  But  beyond  and  above  this, 
St.  Paul  claimed  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Twelve,  an  Apostle  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
when  he  claims  this  latter  kind  of  Apostleship  he  does  not 
include  St.  Barnabas  with  himself  (see  Gal.  ii  7-9).  Apostle- 
ship in  this  latter  sense  could  only  be  claimed  by  one  who 
has  been  personally  called  and  sent  by  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Paul  both  claimed  for  himself,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Twelve  to  have,  an  Apostleship  equal  to  their  own. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  decisive  on  this  point,  '  Paul, 
an  Apostle,  not  from  men,  neither  through  man,  but  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  '  (Gal.  i  1).  The  claim 
advanced  here  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Apostleship  or  sending 
of  Paul  is  from  Christ  Himself,  not,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  or,  as  perhaps  was  alleged,  from  any  man  or  body 
of  men.  This  placed  St.  Paul  upon  the  same  level  as  the 
Twelve  as  compared  with  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  fact 
was  acknowledged  at  Jerusalem.  '  When  they  saw  that 
I  had  been  entrusted  with  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision, 
even  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision  (for  he 
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that  ^vTOught  for  Peter  unto  the  Apostleship  of  the  circum- 
cision wrought  for  me  also  unto  the  Gentiles)  ;  and  when 
they  perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  James  and 
Cephas  and  John,  they  who  were  reputed  to  be  pillars,  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship,  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  Gentiles  and  they  unto  the  circumcision ' 
(Gal.  ii  7-9).  More  than  once  in  later  years  did  St.  Paul 
find  it  necessarv^^  to  reassert  this  claim  (see  2  Cor.  xii  11  ; 
xi  5)  ;  and  his  regular  habit,  at  least  in  later  years,  was 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  co-workers  by  the  title  of 
'  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  '.^  St.  Paul  apparently  means  to 
assert  that  whatever  the  Apostleship  of  the  Twelve  meant 
for  the  Jews,  the  same  did  his  Apostleship  mean  for  the 
G^entiles.  If  the  Twelve  were  called  by  Christ  Himself,  so 
also  was  he.  If  they  were  taught  by  Christ  Himself,  so  also 
was  he — the  gospel  came  to  him  '  through  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ ',  and  not,  as  it  did  to  others,  through  human 
agency  (Gal.  i  12).  If  they  were  caUed  to  be  witnesses  of 
Christ,  so  also  was  he.  'To  this  end  have  I  appeared  unto 
thee,  to  appoint  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  the 
things  wherein  thou  hast  seen  me,  and  of  the  things  wherein 
I  will  appear  unto  thee.'  ^  If  they  had  been  chosen  to 
transmit  the  appointed  memorial  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
Holy  Supper,  so  also  had  St.  Paul  received  special  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  '  I  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also 
I  deUvered  unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread '  (1  Cor.  xi  23). ^ 

1  See  1  Cor.  i  1  ;  2  Cor.  i  1  ;  Gal.  i  1  ;  Eph.  i  1  ;  Col.  i  1  ;  1  and  2 
Tim.  i  1  ;  Titus  i  1 ;  cf.  Phil,  i  1  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  Thess.  ii  6,  where 
the  earliest  usage  is  different. 

'  Acts  xxvi  16  ;  cf.  ix  15  ;  xx  24  ;  xxii  14,  15. 

*  Some  writers  understand  St.  Paul  to  mean  in  1  Cor.  xi  23,  'I  received 
by  tradition — a  tradition  which  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  Lord  Jesus — 
that  which  I  delivered  unto  you.'  The  prepositions  in  eyw  ynp  rTnp(\ni3np 
OTTO  Tov  K.  seem  to  favour  this  view;  on  the  other  hand,  the  emphatic 
position  of  e'yco  militates  against  it ;  if  his  words  rested  on  nothing  more 
than  the  tradition  common  to  all,  one  cannot  but  wonder  why  he  puts 
himself  into  such  a  position  of  emphasis.  It  seems  best  to  take  ihe 
passage  as  meaning  that  St.  Paul  had  received  a  revelation  on  the  subject 
through  some  medium  the  form  of  which  we  do  not  know  (cf.  Gal,  i  12  ; 
Acts  xxvi  16;  Meyer  in  loc.) 
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St.  Paul,  in  short,  claimed  as  much  authority  to  assure 
the  Gentiles  of  the  Messianic  salvation  and  to  admit  them 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  New  Israel  as  the  Twelve  claimed 
in  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was 
called  after  them  and  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  necessarily 
made  a  difference.  He  was  not  one  of  the  original  nucleus 
of  the  New  Israel  on  whom  the  Spirit  came  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost ;  and  while  they  stood  more  or  less  together  as 
a  collective  whole,  he  stood  more  by  himself.  But  it  was 
recognized  by  the  Twelve  that  he  was  chosen  by  Christ  to 
witness  and  interpret  the  gospel  of  the  Messianic  salvation 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  they  had  been  chosen  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Jews.  There  is  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
scholars  that  St.  Paul  was  admitted  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Twelve.^ 

As  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul's  relation  to  the 
Churches  he  founded  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Twelve  to  the  Churches  of  Palestine.  He  did 
not  claim  obedience  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  based  upon 
any  commands  of  Christ,  although  he  expects  his  words 
to  bear  weight  because  he  is  an  Apostle  (1  Cor.  ix  2).  His 
converts  turn  naturally  to  him  for  advice  and  instruction 
as  to  one  who  has  more  extensive  and  authoritative  know- 
ledge— the  source  from  which  they  themselves  had  heard 
the  Gospel.  St.  Paul  was,  of  course,  insistent  that  his  own 
Apostleship  rested  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  Twelve ; 
but  this  was  not  in  order  to  establish  an  official  position  for 
himself,  or  to  make  good  a  claim  to  obedience  as  a  consti- 
tutional right,  but  rather  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  and 
truth  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached.  As  the  Twelve  were 
entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision  to  be  witnesses 
primarily  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  so  was  he  entrusted  in 
the  same  way  with  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  to  be 
a  witness  primarily  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Apostles,  both 
the  Twelve  and  the  others,  were  originally  upon  the  same 

^  So  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Zwolf  Apostel,  p.  117,  note  32 ;  cf.  115-17 ; 
Lindsay,  Church  and  Ministry  in  Early  Centuries,  p.  84 ;  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Aye,  p.  647  f.,  &c. 
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level  of  prestige  and  authority,  and  that  the  limitation  of 
a  peculiarly  high  degree  of  Apostleship  to  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul  was  due  to  St.  Paul's  influence. ^  The  fact  that  the 
Twelve  had  been  chosen  by  Christ  Himself,  and  had  com- 
panied  with  Him  throughout  His  ministry  could  not  fail  to 
make  their  position  one  of  immense  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Not  merely  would  they  be 
possessed  of  great  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren 
because  they  were  the  Lord's  personal  disciples,  but,  as  has 
been  said  above,  the  opportunities  they  had  had  of  knowing 
the  mind  of  the  Messiah  and  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  could  not  but  make  them  the  fountain-source  of 
Christian  teaching. 

St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  show  that  his  Apostleship  rested 
upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as,  was  the  same  in  kind  with, 
the  Apostleship  of  the  Twelve,  i.  e.  that  whatever  degree  of 
authority  in  the  Church  was  attached  to  their  preaching 
because  they  were  called  by  the  Lord  Himself  in  the  flesh, 
belonged  to  his  Gospel  also  for  the  same  reason.  Unless, 
then,  they  had  a  recognized  position  he  would  have  had  Uttle 
object  in  seeking  to  place  himself  beside  them.  One  cannot, 
therefore,  think  that  the  high  respect  m  which  the  Twelve 
were  held  was  due  to  St.  Paul.  The  Twelve  and  St.  Paul 
had  from  the  first  a  unique  position  of  their  own  among  the 
brethren,  and  the  respect  paid  them  was  only  Ukely  to 
increase  as  later  generations  viewed  them  from  a  distance 
through  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  inevitable  that  as  time 
went  on  succeeding  generations  should  regard  the  Apostles 
of  Clirist  with  increasing  reverence,  until,  if  they  had  come 
to  life  in  later  years,  their  words  would  have  been  obeyed  as 
imphcitly  as  those  of  the  Lord  Himself,  and  that  because  it 
was  then  beheved  that  they  possessed  an  absolute  authority 
to  rule  the  whole  Church.  But  this  was  not  so  in  the  primi- 
tive days.  The  influence  of  the  Apostles  was  paramount 
and  yielded  to  on  aU  sides  because  they  were  the  first  and 
best  instructed  among  many  brethren.  The  presence  of  the 
Twelve  dominated  the  Church  from  the  first,  but  the  con- 
ception which  presents  them  as  lawgivers  is  a  later  growth. 
^  So  Haruack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.A.,  pp.  115-17. 
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Apostleship,  then,  does  not  imply  a  legal  or  constitutional 
position  in  the  Church.  An  Apostle  in  the  Church  is  one 
who  possesses  pecuHar  personal  gifts  and  is  sent  out  to 
preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  form 
among  Apostles  a  class  apart — Apostles  of  Christ — holding 
a  position  of  unique  influence  and  authority  in  the  Church 
as  its  centre  of  unity  and  gravity. 

With  regard  to  the  other  class  of  Apostles  ;  they  were 
Apostles,  simply  because  they  represented  or  were  sent  forth 
by  local  Churches.  They  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Twelve  ;  they  were  not  officials,  and  their  personal 
influence  was  far  below  that  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  .^ 

^  Cf.  also  Appendix,  Note  iii. 


CHAPTERS  V-VIII 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
MINISTRY 

CHAPTER  V 
THE  EARLY  CHURCH  AT  JERUSALEM 

It  is  now  time  to  attempt  a  study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  Christian  organization.  We  begin,  then,  with 
the  organization  of  the  early  Church  in  Jerusalem.  At  the 
very  outset  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  the  Apostolic  band  lived 
was  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  transplant  ourselves  into  that 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  Lord's  return  and  the  end  of 
the  world  may  be  confidently  expected  to  occur  at  any 
moment  in  the  near  future,  but,  clearly,  such  a  frame  of 
mind  must  involve  a  considerable  redistribution  of  values 
and  rearrangement  of  emphasis.  If  the  Apostles  believed 
that  the  Coming  in  glory  was  not  far  off,  it  is  clear  that  they 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  founding  a  society  to  last 
through  centuries  ;  hence  the  perfecting  of  a  smooth- 
working  mode  of  governing  the  Church  would  hardly  have 
been  one  of  the  things  on  which  emphasis  was  laid.  When 
need  arose  and  occasion  required  that  some  work  should 
be  done,  some  one  would  no  doubt  be  told  off  to  do  it  ; 
but  there  could  have  been  no  idea  that  this  was  establishing 
a  precedent  which  was  to  be  binding  upon  the  Church  for 
centuries  to  come.  Moreover,  the  reUgious  enthusiasm,  and 
the  constant  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which    marked    those    earliest   years,    make   it   altogether 
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improbable  that  any  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
details  of  organization,  except  such  as  was  called  for  by 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  moment.  In  studying  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  Ministry,  therefore,  one  must  begin  by 
asking,  what  need  for  officials  was  likely  to  arise  ?  What 
work  had  to  be  undertaken  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  brethren  ? 
If  there  were  officials,  there  must  have  been  some  work  to 
be  done  which  called  them  into  existence  ;  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  been  there  ;  for  the  creation  of  meaningless 
titles  was,  we  may  be  sure,  one  of  the  last  things  to  enter 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles.  This,  then,  must  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  attitude  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  Church  organization.  The  first  point  is  to  inquire 
what  work  had  to  be  done.  In  the  earliest  period  now 
under  examination  the  needs  of  the  moment,  we  will  expect 
to  find,  were  met  as  they  arose,  without  any  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  ministry.  If  the  needs  proved  to  be 
temporary,  the  organic  arrangements  made  to  meet  them 
will  probably  be  temporary  also  ;  but  if  the  work  to  be  done 
continued  to  call  for  officials  to  discharge  it,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  development  of  permanent  officials. 

Another  fact  which  points  in  the  same  direction  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  aim  of  the  Apostles 
was  not  to  found  a  religious  society  to  rival  the  national 
Jewish  organization.  They  were  looking  and  hoping  for 
the  conversion  of  the  entire  nation.  They  were  not  con- 
sciously organizing  a  new  religion,  but  they  sought  to 
regenerate  an  old  organization,  to  recreate  it  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  so  far  as  they  thought  about  the  matter  at  all, 
their  attitude  towards  the  Law,  and  their  attendance  at 
the  Temple  worship,  show  that  they  contemplated  the 
continuation  of  the  Jewish  Law  and  hence  of  the  Temple 
ritual  and  its  organization.  In  all  probability  they  scarcely 
stopped  to  think  what  purely  Christian  organization,  in 
addition  to  the  old  Mosaic  arrangements,  would  become 
necessary  when  the  entire  nation  was  converted.  It  is  true 
that  believers  had  a  common  religious  life  of  their  own  ; 
they  broke  the  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at  home 
(Acts  ii  46)  ;    and  as  will  be  seen  below,  this  common  rite 
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was  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  organization,  but  in  the  earliest  years 
after  Pentecost  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  appear  to  be  a  rival  to  the  national  system. 
Since  the  Apostles  were  eager  for  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  nation  and  its  entire  organization,  they  would  not 
have  seen  any  occasion  to  separate  themselves  from  other 
Jews  by  establishing  a  Christian  counterpart  to  any  existing 
Jewish  institution.  Whatever  function  the  Christian  elders 
performed,  one  may  be  quite  sure  it  was  not  precisely  the 
same  function  as  that  of  the  Jewish  elders.  The  Church 
of  Jerusalem  wished  to  show  that  its  children  were  loyal 
and  devout  sons  of  the  Je\\4sh  nation  ;  hence  they  would 
continue  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  lawfully 
established  national  officials.  Any  Christian  officers  must 
have  been  brought  into  existence  in  order  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinctively Christian  need,  to  satisfj'  a  want  which  was  felt 
by  Christians  alone. 

n 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  see  what  can  be  learned  from  the 
early  chapters  of  Acts  about  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  We 
are  told  that  the  Apostles,  and  those  whom  they  converted 
to  the  membership  of  Jesus,  continued  to  take  their  part 
in  the  national  religious  life.  They  are  described  as  '  con- 
tinuing steadfastly  with  one  accord  in  the  temple  '  (ii  46), 
which  is  also  the  chief  scene  of  their  public  testimony  to 
Jesus  (iii  11  ;  v  12,  20,  21  ;  cf.  xxi  20-7).  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  we  are  told  that  they  had  a  peculiar  life  of 
their  own.  They  possessed  what  has  been  called  a '  community 
of  goods '  and  they  broke  bread  at  home  {kut  oIkoi') 
(Acts  ii  44-6  ;  iv  32-7  ;  v  1-6  ;  vi  1^).  Let  us  endeavour, 
first  of  all,  to  understand  clearly  what  it  is  which  St.  Luke 
describes  in  the  verses  deahng  with  the  '  community  of 
goods  ",  and  to  test  the  trustworthiness  of  his  account  by 
asking  whether  an  adequate  cause  for  the  phenomenon  can 
be  discovered,  and  whether  the  necessary  economic  effects 
of  such  peculiar  financial  arrangements  are  visible  in  later 
events. 
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(a)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  St.  Luke  is 
not  describing  any  compulsory  communism — '  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thy  power  ? '  (Acts  v  4).  There  is  nothing 
to  contradict  this  in  the  other  passages. 

(b)  The  whole  matter  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  society. 
'  All  that  beheved  .  .  .  had  all  things  common  '  (ii  44)  ;  '  the 
multitude  of  them  believed  .  .  .  had  all  things  common  .  .  . 
neither  was  there  among  them  any  that  lacked  '  (iv  32,  34). 
Hence  both  in  their  causes  and  in  their  effects  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  the  conditions  described  concern  the 
Church  primarily  and  in  an  especial  way. 

(c)  The  Christians  did  not  simply  abandon  their  property 
as  though  it  were  something  with  which  they  could  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  They  were  not  fanatics  going  out  to 
face  the  world,  stripped  of  all  their  property.  Their  posses- 
sions were  sold,  that  is,  full  value  was  received  in  exchange 
for  them.  '  They  sold  their  possessions  and  goods  '  (ii  45)  ; 
'  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses,  sold  them  ' 
(iv  34)  ;  '  Joseph,  having  a  field,  sold  it '  (iv  36-7)  ;  '  Ana- 
nias .  .  .  sold  a  possession '  (v  1;  cf .  v  4,  8).  In  other  words, 
there  was  merely  an  exchange  of  commodities  possessing 
value.  They  received  an  equivalent  for  that  with  which 
they  parted. 

(d)  For  what  purpose  was  this  general  liquidation  of 
property  ?  KTrj/xara  (fields,  lands,  &c.),  virdp^ei?  (property, 
movable  or  immovable,  ii  45)  ;  lands  (iv  34  ;  v  3),  houses 
(iv  34),  fields  (iv  36),  were  sold,  i.  e.  turned  into  cash.  This 
was  not  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce, 
nor  for  a  common  commercial  venture  on  a  large  scale  ; 
nor  would  mere  silver  and  gold  have  been  of  any  special 
service  to  the  Christians.  The  financial  operations  in  ques- 
tion were  carried  on  for  a  perfectly  definite  object — ready 
money  was  required  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  community.  Not  that  the  rich  gave 
a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  less  wealthy  in  order  that 
all  might  have  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  this  world's 
goods.  The  rich  parted  with  their  property  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  brethren,  apparently  to  save  them 
from  destitution  or  hunger,     '  They  sold  their  possessions 
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and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  according  as  any  man 
had  need  '  (ii  45)  ;  '  neither  was  there  among  them  any  that 
lacked,  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  .  .  .  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold  .  .  .  and  distribution  was 
made  unto  each,  according  as  any  one  had  need '  (iv  34-5  ; 
cf.  the  '  daily  ministration  '  of  vi  1).  We  may  suppose  that 
the  goods  said  to  have  been  common  in  ii  44  were  such 
as  could  be  turned  to  this  purpose  directly  without  being 
exchanged. 

But  why  was  there  this  need  on  the  part  of  so  many  for 
daily  supplies  ?  We  may  imagine  them  to  have  been  as 
poor  as  we  like,  but  stiU  they  must  have  lived  on  some- 
thing before  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  and  if  it  had  been  on 
charity,  the  same  source  would  still  have  been  open  to 
them,  for  we  are  told  that  they  '  had  favour  with  all  the 
people  '  (ii  47  ;  cf.  iv  21,  v  13,  26).  The  charity  of  the 
public  of  Jerusalem  would  not  have  been  shut  up  against 
the  poor  because  they  became  Christians,  and  hence  the 
mere  plea  of  poverty  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  wide- 
spread liquidation  of  property  which  St.  Luke  describes. 

We  can  form  but  one  hypothesis  which  will  account  for 
the  facts.  It  is  that  the  converts,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
abandoned  those  trades  or  avocations  by  means  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  earned  their  daily  bread,  and  hence  large 
sums  of  ready  money  were  needed  to  maintain  the  brethren. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  adequate  cause  for  the  phenomena ; 
for  had  they  been  engaged  in  trade  as  before,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  interests  would  have  required  that  their  capital 
should  remain  midisturbed,  and  on  the  other,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  so  many  believers  should  have  been  thus 
suddenly  brought  into  want. 

(e)  The  nature  of  the  subject  mider  investigation  now 
begins  to  clear  up.  The  believers  ceased  to  work  at  the 
employments  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged. 
The  rich  would  be  affected  but  little,  but  the  poor  would 
feel  the  pinch  at  once.  Then,  what  was  quite  natural 
happened  ;  the  rich  shared  with  the  poor  their  income  and 
daily  supplies.  They  had  all  tilings  common.  But  this 
would  not  suffice  for  long  ;    for  as  the  society  increased, 
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more  and  more  ready  money  would  be  required.  The  next 
thing  is  to  draw  upon  capital ;  lands  and  houses,  &c.,  are 
sold.  All  this  implies  that  the  Christians  were  living  upon 
their  capital.  Money  once  spent  in  this  way  does  not  return, 
and  the  capitalist  must  rapidly  become  poorer  and  poorer 
until  he  reaches  a  state  of  absolute  poverty.  In  a  single 
individual  the  result  of  such  a  policy  is  certain  financial 
ruin  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  men  in  one 
city,  the  result  must  be  not  merely  the  destitution  of  indi- 
viduals, but  some  disorganization  of  industry  and  some 
inconvenience  to  the  business  world.  One  cannot  live  upon 
capital  for  ever,  some  day  a  crash  is  inevitable.  A  skilled 
workman  who  has  parted  with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  or  an 
employer  who  has  sold  his  plant,  must  incur  debt  before 
he  can  begin  again  after  his  capital  is  once  gone.  And 
a  man  who  has  spent  his  capital  upon  his  daily  bread  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  borrow  money.  Hence,  if  St.  Luke's 
account  is  to  be  trusted,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  was  for  years  afterwards  plunged  in 
poverty. 

(/)  By  what  machinery  was  this  policy  carried  out  ?  At 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  there  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  indiscriminate  charity.  '  All  that  believed  .  .  . 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all, 
according  as  any  man  had  need  '  (ii  44-5).  Nothing  is  said 
here  of  any  central  controlling  authority,  but  the  need  of 
it  would  soon  come.  One  who  had  impoverished  himself 
for  the  Church's  sake,  who  had  been  reduced  from  affluence 
to  beggary  by  his  generosity  to  his  brethren,  might  fairly 
make  a  claim  upon  whatever  funds  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  all ;  and  common  decency  could  give  no  less. 
But  if  justice  were  to  be  done  to  all  such  cases,  indiscriminate 
charity  would  have  to  yield  to  proper  control,  and  accord- 
ingly an  advance  seems  to  be  marked  in  iv  34.  They 
'  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  at  the  apostles'  feet ' ;  so  also,  '  Joseph  .  .  .  brought 
the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet '  (iv  37)  ;  and 
'  Ananias  with  Sapphira  .  .  .  brought  a  certain  part,  and 
laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet '  (v  1,  2).     The  distribution  was 
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now  probably  more  systematic,  for  St.  Luke  says  that  it 
was  made  to  '  each  '  (e/caoro),  iv  35),  so  that  there  was  not 
'  among  them  any  that  lacked  '  (iv  34),  whereas  before  they 
parted  them  to  all  indefinitely  {8uixipi(ov  avra  Trda-Lv)  (ii  45). 
Later  on  it  seems  that  the  work  grew  to  a  size  beyond  that 
with  which  the  Apostles  could  cope  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  and  hence  it  is  entrusted  to  the  Seven  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
these  arrangements.  The  Twelve  first  and  the  Seven  after 
them  probably  did  for  the  Church  what  their  elected  stewards 
did  for  the  Essene  Communities. 

Although  a  policy  such  as  this  might  be  entered  upon 
with  a  light  heart,  yet  in  its  later  stages  it  must  have  been, 
in  so  far  as  they  reflected  upon  it  all,  a  matter  of  some 
anxiety.  It  certainly  speaks  vceW  for  the  early  Christians 
that  we  hear  of  only  one  dispute  among  them  on  the  matter 
(vi  1)  ;  it  might  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  contention. 
Moreover,  the  larger  the  number  dependent  on  the  common 
fund,  the  greater  would  be  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  new  converts  to  see  their  capital  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  so  many  mouths  and  themselves  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  want  and  dependency  ;  and  yet  the  more  necessary 
would  it  be  that  fresh  supplies  of  money  should  be  con- 
stantly coming  in.  Those  who  did  voluntarily  give  their 
all  would  certainly  receive  a  high  position  of  honour,  such 
as  that  to  which  Joseph  attained,  who  sold  his  field  and 
laid  the  price  at  the  Apostles'  feet  and  was  surnamed  '  Son 
of  Consolation  '  (iv  36). 

{g)  At  the  same  time  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
movement  must  have  left  the  society  pecuHarly  open  to 
fraud  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  persons.  It  certainly  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  human  natm-e  that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  should  seek  to  emulate  the  liigh  position  of 
Barnabas,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  claim  upon  the 
community  for  permanent  support,  by  professing  to  give 
every  penny  they  had,  though  in  reality  keeping  back 
a  portion  for  themselves  in  case  the  whole  arrangement 
should  break  down.  This  may  well  explain  the  pecuhar 
heinousness  of  Ananias's  sin  in  claiming  to  have  given  the 
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entire  sum  to  the  common  funds,  without  having  done  so 
in  reality. 

St.  Luke's  account  seems  to  be  both  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent with  itself  ;  but  the  conditions  he  describes  could 
only  have  existed  if  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Christians 
from  daily  work  had  ceased.  Have  we  any  justification  for 
thinking  that  they  threw  up  their  usual  employments  ? 

St.  Luke  does  not  describe  them  as  men  who  were  eagerly 
and  busily  engaged  in  commerce.  '  All  that  believed  were 
together  '  (ii  44),  '  And  day  by  day  continuing  steadfastly 
with  one  accord  in  the  Temple  and  breaking  bread  at  home, 
they  did  take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  God  '  (ii  46).  There  had  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  earliest  converts  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  to 
cease  work,  a  tendency  which  St.  Paul  rebukes  sharply  in 
2  Thess.  iii  10-14.  This  was  probably  due  to  their  expecta- 
tion of  our  Lord's  early  return.  The  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
certainly  did  not  know  the  '  times  or  seasons  '  (Acts  ii  7) 
of  the  Lord's  return,  and  the  same  expectation  was  as 
strong  in  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  in  Thessalonica. 

One  can  well  understand  how,  in  the  earUest  moment  of 
spiritual  wonder  and  intense  enthusiasm,  attention  was  so 
concentrated  upon  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  that  the  things 
of  this  world  appeared  negUgible  quantities,  and  men  gave 
themselves  up,  without  foreseeing  the  financial  consequences 
of  such  a  course  and  without  the  slightest  idea  of  aiming 
at  self-indulgence  or  relaxation,  to  concentrate  all  their 
time  and  energies  on  a  realization  of  the  marvellous  things 
which  had  come  to  pass,  and  were  still  to  come  to  pass 
among  them.  Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
brethren  came  from  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  and  the  Galilaean  villagers  who  had  come  up 
to  the  Holy  City  for  the  Feast  (cf.  Acts  iv  36  ;  vi  1,  5  ; 
ii  7-11).  Many  of  these  may  have  come  with  just  sufficient 
money  to  meet  their  expenses  in  attending  the  Feast ;  and 
when  they  remained  behind  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  Holy 
City,  they  would  soon  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  since 
their  homes  and  employments  were  in  some  cases  far  away 
over  the  sea.    Had  each  man  gone  back  to  his  work  at  once, 
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the  concentration,  which  alone  could  give  the  Church  a  con- 
sciousness of  itseK  as  a  whole,  would  have  been  impossible. 
These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  explain  why  there 
should  have  been  a  cessation  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
behevers  and  why  so  many  should  have  been  in  want.  If 
this  view  is  accepted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  community 
of  goods  was  not  a  jfinancial  policy  dehberately  planned 
beforehand  and  carefully  followed  out.  it  was  rather  an 
arrangement  into  which  the  Church  was'  dra%\Ti  ■without 
quite  kno^^'ing  whither  it  was  going.  Once  a  considerable 
number  of  behevers  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem  without 
obtaining  employment,  the  commmiity  of  goods  seems  a 
very  natural  consequence.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
St.  Paul's  unhesitating  condemnation  of  any  similar  ten- 
dency at  Thessalonica  may  have  been  prompted  by  the 
thought  of  the  unhappy  results  which  had  followed  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 

A  financial  policy  such  as  this  must  produce  marked 
economic  results.  Can  we  trace  them  in  subsequent  events  ? 
(a)  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  general  reaUzation  of 
property  may  have  caused  a  disorganization  of  trade  suffi- 
cient to  produce  some  perceptible  inconvenience.  Of  this 
we  hear  nothing  directly.  But  St.  Luke  is  not  giving  us 
an  economic  history  of  Israel,  and  hence  we  cannot  com- 
plain if  he  does  not  mention  distiubances  in  the  markets. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  dislocation  of  trade 
may  have  followed  on  this  liquidation  of  capital  and  have 
caused  some  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  pubhc  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Cimstians,  as  the  ultimate  cause,  would 
surely  come  in  for  some  unpopularity.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  earliest  period  the  Christians  are  described  as 
being  most  popular  %vith  the  pubhc,  so  much  so  that  the 
Sanhedrin  was  afraid  to  make  any  open  move  against  them 
(ii  47  ;  iv  21  ;  v  13,  26).  But  when  the  community  of 
goods  is  in  its  last  stages,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Christians,  vi  12 
marks  a  change  of  attitude,  '  they  stirred  up  the  people  '  ; 
and  this  reaches  a  chmax  in  the  pubhc  stoning  of  Stephen 
and  a  '  great  persecution  against  the  Church  '   (viii  1-3  ; 
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cf.  xii  3).  This  unpopularity  was  no  doubt  due  to  religious 
causes,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  comes  in  at 
a  time  when  the  community  of  goods  was  likely  to  bring 
the  brethren  into  disfavour. 

(h)  But  the  effects  of  their  policy  must  have  been 
peculiarly  marked  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Christians  themselves.  The  plan  of  living  upon  capital 
cannot  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  The  sources  of  revenue 
must  run  dry,  and  disaster  is  inevitable.  No  amount 
of  financial  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Seven  could  avert 
the  impending  ruin.  The  Christians  must  have  awakened 
one  morning  to  find  themselves  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, with  no  more  money  in  their  coffers  and  out  of 
work.  Jerusalem  would  have  been  no  place  for  such  a  large 
number  suddenly  seeking  employment.  It  was  necessary 
that  many  of  them  should  go  elsewhere.  Again  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  '  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout 
the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles  ' 
(viii  1  ;  cf.  4).  '  They  therefore  that  were  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  tribulation  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as 
far  as  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch  '  (xi  19).  The 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  marks  a  severe  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  A  general  breakdown  of  the  financial 
system,  added  to  a  severe  persecution  on  religious  grounds 
and  the  loss  of  popularity,  seemed  to  shatter  the  Church 
into  fragments. 

(c)  But  there  were  also  many  who  remained  behind  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  condition  must  have  been  for  many 
years  that  of  the  poorest  in  the  city.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  charity  of  their  fellow  Christians  else- 
where will  be  extended  to  them.  Some  time  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  we  read  of  the 
famine  prophesied  by  Agabus  for  the  whole  world,  and  of 
how  '  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  ability, 
determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  that  dwelt  in 
Judaea,  which  also  they  did,  sending  it  to  the  elders  by 
the  hand  of  Barnabas  and  Saul '  (xi  28-30).  If  the  finances 
of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  been  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, one  would  surely  have  expected  the  mother  Church, 
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with  her  large  numbers  and  generous  members,  to  send  help 
to  the  out-stations,  instead  of  vice  versa.  But  the  brethren 
at  Antioch  must  have  known  of  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  generally,  and  hence 
felt  that  the  famine  would  press  much  more  severely  upon 
them  than  upon  the  others. 

But  this  help  was  merely  temporary,  intended  to  tide 
them  over  a  famine.  Some  years  later,  St.  Paul  visited 
Jerusalem  again,  and  saw  the  poverty  of  the  Christians 
there,  '  James  and  Cephas  and  John  .  .  .  gave  to  me  and 
Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  .  .  .  only  they  would 
that  we  should  remember  the  poor  ;  which  very  thing  I  was 
also  zealous  to  do  '  (Gal.  ii  9,  10),  This  request  St.  Paul 
responded  to  nobly  in  the  well-known  collection  for  the 
Saints  at  Jerusalem.  All  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  Achaia 
(Rom.  XV  26),  and  Galatia  (1  Cor.  xvi  1)  contributed  to 
this  fund,  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  sum  was  raised 
which  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  by  a  special  deputation .^ 

One  or  two  of  the  expressions  which  St.  Paul  uses  regarding 
this  collection  seem  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  community 
of  goods.  He  is  careful  to  explain  to  the  Corinthians  that 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  really  much  worse  off  than 
themselves,  '  For  I  say  not  this,  that  others  may  be  eased, 
and  ye  distressed  ;  but  by  equality  ;  your  abundance  being 
a  supply  at  this  present  time  for  their  want,  that  their 
abundance  also  may  become  a  supply  for  your  want  ;  that 
there  may  be  equality  ;  as  it  is  written.  He  that  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over  ;  and  he  that  gathered  little  had 
no  lack  '  (2  Cor,  viii  13-15),  The  Apostle  makes  it  clear 
that,  at  the  moment,  the  Judaean  Church  was  in  much 
greater  want  than  the  Corinthians,  although  there  were  not 
many  mighty  or  noble  among  them  (1  Cor,  i  26),  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  their  kindness  will  in  due  season 
be  requited.  Very  probably  he  said  the  same  to  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia,  and  yet  they  certainly  were  very  poor  ;  '  in 
much  proof  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their 
deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality  ' 
(2  Cor.  viii  2).  These  passages  seem  to  emphasize  the 
'  Cf.  1  Cor.  xvi  3  4  ;   Rom.  xv  25-6  ;    Acts  xx  4. 
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poverty  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  so  that  one  can  well 
understand  the  eagerness  of  St.  Paul  to  push  this  collection 
since  he  knew  how  very  welcome  any  financial  aid  would  be. 

No  doubt  St,  Paul  does  say  that  the  Gentiles  are  debtors 
to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  make  some  return  in 
carnal  things  for  the  spiritual  blessings  they  have  received 
(Rom.  XV  27).  But  when  one  recollects  the  attitude  which 
some  believing  Jews  took  up  towards  the  Gentiles  and  the 
Law,  one  may  question  whether  it  is  likely  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  trying  to  buy 
off  the  Jewish  opposition,  unless  he  knew  that  the  great 
need  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  would  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  misunderstand  his  motive. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  these  effects  could 
not  be  due  to  other  causes  ;  but  certainly  they  must  be 
taken  as  greatly  strengthening  the  trustworthiness  of 
St.  Luke's  narrative,  since  they  are  the  effects  which  follow 
upon  a  financial  policy  such  as  he  describes.  So  far,  then, 
as  these  tests  go,  it  may  be  concluded  that  St.  Luke  has 
given  us  a  remarkably  accurate  and  concise  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  earliest  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Ill 

Against  this  background,  then,  must  be  studied  the  origin 
of  the  earliest  officials  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
community  of  goods  was  peculiar  to  the  Christians  :  out 
of  it  arose  the  daily  ministration  mentioned  in  Acts  vi  1. 
It  was  the  pressing  need  of  recognized  officers  to  discharge 
certain  duties  in  connexion  with  this  ministration  that  led 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Seven.  '  There  arose  a  murmuring 
of  the  Grecian  Jews  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  And  the 
twelve  .  .  .  said,  "  Look  ye  out  .  .  .  seven  men  .  .  .  whom 
we  may  appoint  over  this  business  "  '  (Acts  vi  1-3).  Erom 
this  it  seems  that  the  earliest  Christian  officials  were  called 
into  existence  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  by  needs 
peculiar  to  the  Christians.  Moreover,  the  financial  system 
implied  in  the  community  of  goods  was,  by  its  very  nature, 
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doomed  to  failure.  It  could  not  and  did  not  last,  and  the 
daily  ministration  ceased  with  it ;  and  with  the  daily 
ministration  the  Seven  disappear  from  Church  history  as 
a  working  body.  Their  memory  continues  (Acts  xxi  8), 
but  their  office  is  gone.  There  is  really  no  evidence  to  show 
that  either  deacons  or  presbyters  ^  were  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  office  here  instituted.  The  officials  named  in 
Acts  vi  are  not  called  either  '  deacons  '  or  '  presbyters  '  ; 
nor  in  fact  is  any  title  at  all  given  to  fchem  ;  it  is  only 
incidentally,  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  that  we  learn  that  they  were  known  by  the 
term  '  the  Seven  "  (Acts  xxi  8).  If  they  were  really  deacons 
or  presbyters  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  term  '  the 
Seven '  should  thus  have  lingered  on  to  denote  officers 
whose  numbers  must  by  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  have  passed  far  beyond  the  original  seven, 
and  who  were  also  well  known  by  another  title,  whether 
that  title  were  '  presbyter  '  or  '  deacon  ' .  It  would  be  easy 
for  Irenaeus  and  later  writers  to  read  into  Acts  vi  the 
institution  of  the  later  diaconate  ;  but  we  have  not  the 
least  contemporary  evidence  that  the  deacons  of  Philippi 
or  of  other  Pauline  Churches  were  instituted  in  conscious 
imitation  of  the  Seven.  If  the  first  officers  whom  the 
Apostles  appointed  were  thus  called  into  existence  so  entirely 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
officers  instituted  later  were  created  from  any  other  motive 
than  the  same  desire  to  meet  some  pressing  need. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  presbyters.  In  order  to  learn  what  the  original 
duties  of  the  elders  were,  we  must  consider  what  needs  for 
such  officers  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  Church.  The  identity 
of  name  with  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  by  no 
means  proves  an  identity  of  function  ;  it  merely  shows  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  resemblance  in  the  general  position 
of  the  two  sets  of  officers  within  their  respective  spheres 
as  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  term  '  presbyter  '  for  the 
Christian  officials.     And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very 

'  But  see  Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  188  ;  Lindsay,  Chiirch  and  Ministry, 
p.  116. 
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good  reason  to  think  that  the  Christian  elders,  whatever 
they  did,  did  not  do  just  that  which  was  done  by  the 
Jewish  elders  .1 

Although  this  method  of  procedure  cannot  be  expected 
to  yield  more  than  some  degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  ask  what  occasion  for  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  was  likely  to  arise.  Certainly  it  was  not 
the  administration  of  Justice  between  individuals  which 
called  the  presbyters  into  existence,  for  that  was  already 
performed  by  the  Jewish  presbyters.  Nor  was  it  the  work 
of  preaching  and  evangelizing,  for  that  was  done  by  so  many 
Christians  that  a  need  for  special  officers  for  the  purpose 
was  not  likely  to  be  felt.^  Nor  again  was  it  the  need  of 
having  leaders  in  daily  public  worship  ;  for  the  Christians 
worshipped  God  in  the  Temple  and  hence  would  have  no 
need  of  officers  for  this  purpose.  It  may  have  been  the  care 
of  common  fmids  (cf .  Acts  xi  30),  although  after  the  break- 
down of  the  financial  system  implied  in  the  community  of 
goods,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  public  property  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  was  so  large  as  to  require  another  set 
of  officers  for  its  management. 

There  is,  however,  another  duty  which  may  perhaps  yield 
the  required  explanation,  the  need  of  a  president  for  the 
Eucharistic  Feast,  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  This,  it 
appears,  was  done  '  at  home '  (/car'  oTkov  ii  46),  in  contrast 
to  the  public  worship  in  the  Temple.  Hence  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  society  ;  and,  by  its  very  nature,  since  one 
man  alone  can  preside,  it  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  recog- 
nized order  of  officers. 

IV 

But  let  us  try  to  form  some  picture  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  Jerusalem. 
The  community  of  goods  tended  to  concentrate  the  brethren 
into  large  groups  in  more  than  one  way.  In  the  first  place, 
some  of  the  poor  would  live  at  the  tables  of  their  richer 
brethren  ;   in  the  second  place,  many  who  had  houses  sold 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  77  f. 

'  Acts  vi  10  ;   viii  4,  5,  26  ;   xi  19,  20  ;   cf.  also  the  prophets  of  xi  27. 
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them,  and  thus,  while  the  numbers  of  Christians  increased, 
the  number  of  their  dwelling-places  certainly  did  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  there  may  have  been  a  positive 
decrease  (cf.  Acts  iv  34).  Moreover,  when  the  meals  were 
distributed  out  of  one  common  fund,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  later  stages  (Acts  vi  1),  concentration  would 
become  more  than  ever  a  necessity  of  organization. 

Xow  these  common  meals  were  in  all  probability  the 
scene  in  which  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  in  remembrance 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  took  place.  The  Eucharist  was  instituted 
by  Christ  at  the  end  of  a  meal ;  at  Corinth  it  took  place 
after  an  agape  or  love-feast  (1  Cor.  xi  20,  21).  Hence  one 
may  feel  some  assurance  in  assuming  that  at  Jerusalem 
also  it  took  place  after  a  common  meal.  But  the  Eucharist 
necessarily  involves  a  president ;  some  one  individual  must, 
after  the  manner  of  Christ,  preside  to  break  the  bread  and 
bless  the  cup.  If  we  ask,  who  was  likelj^  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist,  it  might  well  be  replied  that  the  same  person 
would  preside  at  the  Eucharist  who  had  presided  at  the 
preceding  meal.  In  this  case,  the  most  likely  persons  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  would  be  either  one  of  the  Apostles, 
or  the  head  of  the  house  where  the  meal  was  held ;  but  not 
every  householder  would  preside,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion into  large  groups  brought  about  by  the  community  of 
goods.  Thus  there  would  probably  come  into  existence 
a  comparatively  small  group  of  individuals  who  would  be 
accustomed  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, place  great  confidence  in  this  line  of  thought,  because 
so  very  little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  the  common 
meals  ;  whether  they  were  meals  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  or  merely  distributions,  either  in  food  or  in  money, 
to  meet  the  daily  wants. 

But  it  seems  safe  to  say  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the 
earliest  days,  the  Apostles  alone  presided.  This  is  rendered 
probable,  both  by  the  great  activity  of  the  Apostles  in  all 
branches  of  work,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  alone  had  in 
the  beginning  been  entrusted  with  thif3  rite  peculiar  to 
the  Messianic  Israel  ;  the  Church  must  have  heard  of  its 
institution  from  the  Twelve ;  moreover,  when  the  brethren 
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assembled  to  keep  this  memorial  of  the  Lord,  none  would 
be  so  fitted  to  preside  as  the  Lord's  own  chosen  Twelve. 
How  long  did  this  last  ?  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  '  all  that  be- 
lieved were  together '  (Acts  ii  44),  and  that  the  Twelve  '  called 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them  '  (vi  2)  to  consider 
the  appointment  of  the  Seven.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Apostles  alone  sufficed  to  celebrate  until  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Seven.  After  that,  however,  when  the 
Church  broke  up  and  was  '  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria'  (viii  1);  when  the  number 
of  the  Twelve  was  reduced  by  absence  on  mission  work 
(Acts  viii  14  ;  ix  32),  or  by  death  (Acts  xii  2)  ;  others  must 
have  shared  in  this  privilege  with  the  Apostles.  When  that 
moment  arrived,  whether  it  was  early  or  late,  is  it  impossible 
that  the  procedure  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Seven  ?  Here  we  have  a  matter  of  public  concern,  for  the 
president  of  the  Eucharistic  gathering  was  necessarily  con- 
spicuous among  the  brethren,  both  as  presiding  over  the 
community  and  as  sitting  in  Christ's  seat ;  and  here  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  Apostles  were  specially  interested  as 
those  who  received  the  rite  from  the  Lord  Himself.  More- 
over, these  brethren  were  now  to  take  a  place  which  had 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  Apostles  alone.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, then,  that  they  should  have  in  some  way  specially 
set  aside  certain  individuals  to  assist  in  the  work.  If  this 
was  the  case,  the  persons  selected  would  probably  have 
been  the  older  and  most  Christ-Hke  among  the  brethren  ; 
and  hence  the  term  '  elder  '  might  well  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Synagogues  to  mark  them  as  a  class.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  elders  first  appear  at  a  time  when  others 
besides  Apostles  must  have  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  ; 
and  when  they  do  appear  they  seem  to  be  a  class  whose 
duties  are  so  well  imderstood  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
an  account  of  them  (Acts  xi  30). 

But  even  if  there  was  no  special  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  Apostles,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Seven,  yet  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  whatever  led  to  the  selection  of 
a  certain  individual  to  preside  on  one  occasion  would  lead 
to  his  selection  on  another  also.     Hence  there  would  soon 
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arise  a  definite  group  of  men  from  among  whom  the  president 
of  the  Eucharist  would  always  come.  Hence  they  would  in 
the  course  of  time  come  to  form  a  class.  And  such  a  class 
would  not  have  been  without  Apostolic  sanction.  But  a  direct 
Apostolic  appointment,  after  the  analogy  of  the  institution  of 
the  Seven,  appears  much  more  probable.  One  cannot  claim 
a  high  degree  of  probability  for  this  conclusion  ;  the  evidence 
is  too  indirect ;  but  it  is  at  least  interesting  as  supplying 
an  explanation  which  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  seems  to 
be  the  best  which  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  the  presby- 
terate.  The  main  point  is  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  presbyters  arose  out  of  the  need  of  having  a  president 
of  the  Eucharist ;  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  a 
direct  institution  of  the  Apostles  like  the  Seven,  or  whether 
they  simply  developed  out  of  the  original  group  of  presidents 
of  the  common  meal.  In  either  case  they  formed  a  fairly 
distinct  class  of  officers  and  could  not  have  been  without 
some  kind  of  Apostolic  recognition  and  sanction. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  PAULINE  CHURCHES 

Before  studying  the  actual  facts  of  the  organization  of 
the  Pauline  Churches,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  a  few 
points  of  an  introductory  nature. 

1.  As  to  the  word  '  organization  '.  A  society  may  be 
said  to  be  organized  when  its  members  perform  different 
functions  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  A  distinction,  how- 
ever, must  be  drawn  between  two  kinds  of  organization — 
industrial  organization  and  political  organization.  An  in- 
dustrial organization  presupposes  a  division  of  labour  in 
which  each  individual  confines  himself  to  his  own  particular 
trade  or  occupation.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  poUtical 
organization  ;  but  there  is  this  difference.  In  the  former 
case,  the  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  free  to  follow  any  trade 
he  will  without  receiving  authority  from  the  whole  body  ; 
in  the  latter,  a  man  cannot  properly  exercise  any  fimction 
until  he  has  been  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  If  pubhc  per- 
mission is  necessary  for  certain  industrial  employments,  it 
is  regulative  only,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  government,  constitutive  of  the  very  meaning  of 
the  work.  Now  both  these  types  of  organization  existed 
within  the  Pauline  Churches  and  must  be  very  carefully 
distinguished  :  the  charismatic  ministry  of  apostles,  pro- 
phets, and  teachers  follows  the  industrial  type,  while  the 
local  ministry  of  bishops  and  deacons  is  of  the  political  or 
representative  type. 

A  man  was  called  a  '  prophet '  or  '  teacher  '  because  he 
had  received  a  peculiar  spiritual  gift ;  and  this  gift  was 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  general  rule,  independently 
of  any  human  agency.  No  doubt  gifts  of  grace  were  bestowed 
in  answer  to  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  ^  but  this 

1  1  Tim.  iv  14  ;   2  Tim.  i  6  ;   Acts  viii  17  ;  xix  6. 
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was  not  essential ;  and  the  form  in  which  the  gift  was  to 
manifest  itseK  could  not  be  fixed  beforehand.  Ecclesiastical 
authority  might  regulate  the  exercise  of  a  gift,  but  it  could 
not  bestow  special  gifts  when  and  where  and  as  it  would. 
Hence  the  charismatic  ministry  was  in  essence  independent 
of  Church  authority,  and  as  such  is  analogous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  was  called 
a  '  bishop  '  or  '  presbyter  '  because  he  had  been  authorized 
to  hold  an  office,  to  discharge  some  duty  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  local  Church.  That  these  officers  did  receive 
a  definite  appointment  from  some  source  or  other  seems  to 
be  clearly  recognized.^  But  at  the  same  time,  since  the 
Church  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an 
appointment  to  office  by  members  of  the  Church  might  be 
said  to  be  the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xx  28).  Essen- 
tially, however,  it  was  authorization  from  men  or  through 
men  which  constituted  a  bishop  or  presbyter. 

The  difference  between  a  prophet  and  an  elder  is 
analogous  to  that  between  a  distinguished  novelist  or  poet 
and  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  one  receives  his  title  from 
his  peculiar  gifts  and  abiUties,  the  other  from  his  work  or 
office.  The  two  titles  exist  on  different  planes,  belong  to 
different  relations  of  life.  Hence,  just  as  a  Secretary  of 
State  may  be  also  a  great  novelist,  so  a  bishop  or  presbyter 
might  be,  and  probably  often  was,  also  a  prophet  or  teacher. 
But  to  make  '  prophet '  or  '  teacher  '  either  coincident  with, 
or  exclusive  of,  '  bishop  '  or  '  presbyter  ',  would  be  as  much 
a  confusion  of  thought,  as  to  make  '  Presbyterian '  or 
'  Anghcan  '  coincide  with  or  exclude  '  merchant '  or  '  soldier ' . 
It  is  with  the  ministry  which  represented  the  Churches  in 
a  corporate  capacity  that  we  are  here  concerned.^ 

2.  One  point  must  be  touched  upon  which  does  not  usually 
receive  the  consideration  it  deserves.  Whatever  organiza- 
tion of  this  political  or  representative  character  existed  in 
the  primitive  Churches  was  brought  into  existence  to  meet 
real  needs,  was  essentially  a  working  organization.  If  there 
were   duties   to   be   discharged   which   required   corporate 

'  Acts  xiv  23  ;  Titus  i  5  ;   Didache  c  xv  ;   Clem.  Rom.  xlii  4 ;  xliv,  &c. 
*  For  the  charismatic  ministry  see  Appendix,  Note  iii. 
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ofl&cials,  then  we  would  expect  that  such  officials  would  be 
created,  but  not  otherwise ;  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pauhne  Churches,  no  less  than  that  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  Jerusalem,  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  organization  which  was  not  based  upon  a  real 
need,  called  for  by  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of 
the  Churches.  Functionless  officials  and  meaningless  titles 
belong  to  societies  which  have  a  history  behind  them  ;  they 
are  the  rehcs  of  days  gone  by  ;  they  show  that  conditions 
which  called  certain  offices  into  existence  have  passed  away, 
and  with  them  the  usefulness  of  the  offices,  which  are  now 
retained  chiefly  because  of  the  sentiment  attaching  to  their 
historic  past.  In  young  and  vigorous  communities,  where 
life  is  expanding  rapidly  on  every  side,  where  men's  minds 
are  ffiled  with  the  thought  of  the  living  energetic  present, 
pm^ely  ornamental  titles  and  distinctions  are  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. When  we  think  of  the  state  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  excitement  in  which  the  primitive  PauHne  Churches 
lived,  and  of  their  confident  expectation  of  the  Lord's  early 
return,  we  must  feel  that  here  is  an  atmosphere  peculiarly 
uncongenial  to  the  development  of  any  but  very  necessary 
offices  and  officers.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
early  Churches  must  have  possessed  some  corporate  officials 
as  leaders  of  their  common  life  ;  the  prophets,  teachers, 
and  other  gifted  individuals  could  weU  supply  whatever 
leadership  was  necessary  in  the  ordinary  meetings  for  prayer 
and  praise  ;  only  in  so  far  as  some  corporate  work  required 
discharge  would  corporate  officials  be  necessary.  The  fact 
that  the  presbyters  are  found  over  so  wide  an  area,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  their  more  brilliant  brethren  of  the 
charismatic  ministry,  makes  their  position  aU  the  more 
remarkable. 

The  importance  of  this  point  seems  to  be  often  overlooked. 
Most  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Ministry 
treat  at  considerable  length  of  the  source  from  which  the 
titles  '  presbyter  '  and  '  bishop  '  were  borrowed.  Discussions 
on  this  subject  are  of  great  interest,  but  they  do  not  really 
explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the  office.  The  fundamental 
point  is  not  the  source  of  the  title,  but  the  work  which 
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called  the  office  into  existence.  One  can  scarcely  think  that 
the  Christians  would  have  instituted  an  office  and  given  it 
a  name  merely  in  order  to  make  their  societies  correspond 
in  nomenclature  to  any  Greek  or  Jewish  organizations.  The 
true  historical  sequence  was  rather  this.  Some  work  of 
a  public  character  had  to  be  discharged.  Some  officials  had 
to  be  appointed  to  discharge  it.  Some  title  had  to  be 
borrowed  or  invented  to  distinguish  these  officers.  The 
position  occupied  by  '  presbyters  '  and  '  bishops  '  in  other 
organizations  was  so  closely  analogous  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Christian  officials  as  to  suggest  these  titles  as  suitable 
for  the  officers  of  the  Churches.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the 
source  of  the  title  is  secondary  ;  the  work  which  made  the 
office  necessary  is  primary.  To  argue  an  identity  of  func- 
tion from  identity  of  name  is,  in  this  case,  surely  a  very 
questionable  proceeding.  It  cannot  be  vahd  unless  it  is 
shown  that  the  work  requiring  discharge  in  the  Chiirches 
did  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  which  was  performed  in 
the  societies  from  which  the  title  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  answer  this  question, — what  was 
the  work  which  called  the  presbyter-bishops  into  existence  ? 
And  the  same  question  must  also  be  raised  regarding  the 
diaconate.i  The  possibility  that  the  ministry  was  appointed 
by  the  Apostles  does  not  affect  the  point  made  here.  The 
office  of  presbyter  may  have  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles, 
or  by  the  local  Church,  or  by  both  conjointly,  but  in  no 
case  would  any  officers  have  been  appointed  except  for 
some  definite  purpose. 

3.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  regarding  the  historical 
character  of  Acts,  we  come  to  midoubtedly  soUd  ground 
when  we  reach  the  mention  of  bishops  and  deacons  in 
Philippians.  These  titles  are  understood  by  all  to  refer  to 
officials  of  a  local  Church  ;  and  they  are  universal  in  the 
Churches  from  this  time,  or  soon  after,  onwards.  By  the 
date  of  Pliilippians  (a.  d.  59-61),  then,  some  Churches  were 
accustomed  to  perform  in  a  corporate  capacity  some  work 

*  For  the  identification  of  '  presbyter '  with  '  bishop '  in  the  New 
Testament  see  Apjiendix,  Note  ii. 
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or  works  of  a  sufficiently  important  character  and  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  call  into  existence,  in  spite  of  all 
adverse  conditions,  a  set  of  public  officials.  But  more  than 
this,  the  existence  of  two  grades  of  officers  bespeaks  a  fairly 
well-developed  organization.  Both  are,  no  doubt,  employed 
upon  much  the  same  kind  of  work,  for  they  are  usually 
mentioned  together  and  always  in  the  same  order  ;  and 
the  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  the  office  are 
expressed  in  much  the  same  terms  in  both  cases. ^ 

But  yet  there  must  have  been  some  essential  difference 
between  the  functions  of  the  two  orders  ;  otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  their  continued  existence  side  by 
side  with  each  other.  The  bishop  appears  to  be  the  superior 
officer,  and  the  deacon  his  assistant.  The  bishop,  then,  was 
probably  the  earlier  institution,  and  the  deacon  was  called 
into  existence  to  assist  him  in  discharging  his  rapidly 
increasing  duties.  Can  we  then  assume  that  deacons  exer- 
cise exactly  the  same  powers  and  do  exactly  the  same  work 
as  a  bishop,  but  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ?  If  so,  one  may 
ask,  why  was  not  the  number  of  existing  bishops  increased, 
instead  of  a  new  order  of  officers  instituted  ?  And  if  we 
grant  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  new  order,  exercising 
precisely  the  same  functions  as  the  bishops,  was  appointed, 
yet  as  time  went  on,  some  officers  of  both  ranks  would  pass 
away,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  work  to  be  done  would 
assume  yet  greater  proportions.  The  appointment  of  addi- 
tional officers  would  in  time  become  inevitable.  May  we 
not,  then,  on  the  analogy  of  the  appointment  of  the  deacons, 
expect  that  a  third  grade  will  be  instituted,  subordinate 
to  the  deacons  but  exercising  the  same  powers  ?  No  such 
third  grade,  however,  was  appointed. 

Were  additional  deacons  appointed  ?  No  doubt  they 
were.  But  if  so,  why  were  additional  bishops  appointed 
also  ?  Why  was  not  the  older  title  suffered  to  become 
extinct,  since  the  new  deacons  could  now  act  as  assistants 
to  those  who  were  assistants  before  them  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  two  do  not  merge  into  one  ?  The  continuance  of  two 
distinct  orders  is  without  meaning  or  purpose,  if  nothing 
^  See  1  Tim.  iii  2-13  ;   Did.  c  xv. 

HAMILTON   II  JJ 
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more  than  a  relation  of  subordination  is  implied.  But 
meaningless  titles  are  inconceivable  at  this  period  of  Church 
history.  Therefore,  the  distinction  had  a  definite  purpose, 
was  based  upon  a  definite  need  :  the  work  of  the  bishops 
differed  in  some  essential  respect,  though  probably  not  in 
all  respects,  from  that  of  the  deacons.  The  central  problem 
of  the  organization  of  the  local  Pauline  Churches  may  then 
be  said  to  be  this  :  what  corporate  activities  were  the  first 
to  require  public  officers  to  discharge  them  ?  And  to  what 
conditions  in  the  nature  of  these  corporate  activities  is  due 
the  fact  that  we  find  two  distinct  grades  of  officials  as  early 
as  the  date  of  Phihppians  ? 

4.  This  study,  then,  must  be  one  of  earliest  origins. 
Since  the  object  is  to  discover  the  essence  and  the  differentia 
of  the  functions  belonging  to  each  office,  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  ask  what  duties  different  individual  bishops  or 
deacons  may  have  performed  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
classification  of  all  the  conceivable  kinds  of  corporate  busi- 
ness which  might  have  been  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
local  Churches,  and  to  examine  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  Pauline  Epistles  to  determine,  "wdth  such  accuracy  as  is 
possible,  the  date  at  which  each  activity  first  appears,  and 
the  degree  of  urgency  with  which  it  would  require  special 
officers  for  its  execution.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  evidence  supplied  by  the  Corinthian  Epistles 
which  enable  us  to  get  some  insight  into  the  concfitions 
prevailing  about  five  years  before  the  earliest  undoubted 
notice  of  bishops  and  deacons. 

n 

In  order  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  every  possible  kind 
of  corporate  activity  it  may  be  well  to  group  them  under 
the  following  wide  classes  : 

1.  Legislative  and  executive  work  : 

2.  The  Administration  of  Finance,  and  of 

3.  Justice  and  Discipline  : 

4.  Pastoral  oversight  : 
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5.  The  conduct  of  meetings  for  edification  and  prayer, 
and  for 

6.  The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

One  more  word  of  warning  must  be  issued  before  pro- 
ceeding further.  It  is  not  unusual  to  call  the  local  Churches 
'  self-governing  republics  '.  Those  who  do  so,  however, 
should  beware  lest  such  titles  betray  them  into  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  corporate 
functions  discharged  by  a  primitive  Christian  Church.  The 
Pauline  Churches  were  in  no  sense  sovereign  states  ;  nor 
were  they  like  the  mihtary  colonies  of  Rome,  communities 
suddenly  planted  down  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign,  and 
possibly  hostile,  population.  A  man's  political  and  in- 
dustrial environment  underwent  no  change  when  he  joined 
the  Church  :  his  life  was  lived  under  the  old  conditions, 
but  with  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  spirit,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  scene  of  activity — the  meetings  of  the 
brethren.  To  the  eye  of  an  outsider,  a  local  Church  must 
have  appeared  as  a  new  example  of  the  already  numerous 
religious  associations.  Hence  the  '  government '  of  the 
Churches  could  have  had  reference  only  to  the  private 
affairs  of  the  Christian  societies. 

General  Legislative  and  Executive  Functions 

The  Greek  rehgious  confraternities  passed  their  by-laws 
and  resolutions,  and  had  their  special  officers  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Did  the  Christian  communities  do  likewise  ? 
In  the  course  of  time  such  an  organization  was  developed, 
but  it  was  not  coeval  with  the  earhest  foundation  of  the 
Churches.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  1  and  2  Cor.,  so  far  were 
the  Pauline  Churches  from  possessing  any  special  permanent 
officers  for  this  purpose,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  have 
exercised  these  functions  at  all.  The  Corinthian  Church, 
for  instance,  not  only  wrote  to  St.  Paul  for  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  (1  Cor.  vii  1-24),  virgins  (1  Cor.  vii 
25-40),  things  sacrificed  to  idols  (1  Cor.  viii),  and  possibly 
also  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii)  :  but  even  points  with  which 
a  local  legislative  organization  might  surely  have  dealt  were 

H2 
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left  to  the  decision  of  the  Apostle.  Thus,  the  Apostle  settles 
the  question  of  the  uncovering  of  men's  and  the  covering  of 
women's  heads  at  divine  service  (1  Cor.  xi  2-16)  ;  gives 
regulations  for  the  control  and  order  of  speakers  (1  Cor.  xiv 
26-33),  and  addresses  by  women  (1  Cor.  xiv  34-5)  ;  and 
even  appoints  the  method  by  which  the  money  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem  is  to  be  gathered,  and  sends  an  envoy  to 
organize  it  (1  Cor.  xvi  1-4  ;  2  Cor.  viii  6).  If  such  matters 
as  these  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  legislative  organiza- 
tion, one  cannot  but  wonder  what  class  of  subject  was  left 
for  it  to  deliberate  and  resolve  upon.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  at  the  time  when  1  and  2  Cor.  were  written,  the  Corin- 
thian Church  knew  nothing  of  special  officers  for  legislative 
purposes. 

The  evidence  applies  to  the  Corinthian  Church  only,  but 
there  are  indications  that  the  same  conditions  existed  else- 
where. Thus,  with  regard  to  marriage  (1  Cor.  vii  17), 
St.  Paul  can  say  that  he  gave  the  same  directions  in  all  the 
Churches  ;  in  regard  to  the  collection  for  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Galatian  Churches  also  had  received  his 
instructions  (1  Cor.  xvi  1)  :  and  in  connexion  with  the 
covering  and  uncovering  of  heads  at  public  worship,  the 
appeal  is  made  not  to  any  by-law  or  regulation  of  other 
Churches,  but  to  their  habitual  practice  (1  Cor.  xi  16).  In 
the  other  Churches,  again,  it  had  not  been  found  necessary 
to  formulate  regulations  for  the  order  and  control  of  speakers, 
for  '  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets : 
for  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints  '  (1  Cor.  xiv  32-3). 

Nor  are  the  facts  different  as  regards  the  execution  of  the 
public  business  of  the  communities.  If  there  was  no  regular 
legislative  assembly,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any 
special  executive  organization.  The  only  instances  of 
corporate  action  of  this  nature  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  this  period  are  the  appointment  of  representatives  to 
carry  the  alms  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  viii  19  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi  3  ;  cf .  Acts  xi  29,  30),  and  the  letters  of  commenda- 
tion mentioned  in  2  Cor.  iii  1.  The  former  shows  us  the 
probable  way  in  which  the  public  business  of  the  time  was 
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dispatched.  When  any  occasion  arose,  individuals  were 
requested  to  see  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand,  but  were 
not  as  yet  constituted  into  a  permanent  organization.  At 
first  each  case  was  dealt  with  as  it  arose.  The  letters  of 
commendation  may  have  been  written  in  the  name  of  an 
individual  member  or  in  that  of  the  whole  Church  :  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  this  duty  alone  would  call  for  a  special 
organization  at  this  early  period. 

But  if  there  was  no  permanent  organization  for  these 
purposes  at  the  date  of  1  and  2  Cor.,  when  did  the  need  of  it 
make  itself  felt  ?  Unfortunately,  our  sources  do  not  at  all 
enable  us  to  fix  any  special  period  ;  and  no  doubt  different 
Churches  developed  at  different  rates  of  progress,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  to  hold 
good  for  more  than  a  few  particular  Churches.  But  the 
subject  is  even  more  complicated  than  this.  If  these  were 
the  only  functions  of  the  local  Churches  which  were  likely 
to  call  for  special  officers,  we  should,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  time,  find  officials  called  into  existence  for  the  sole  and 
special  purpose  of  discharging  these  duties.  But  if  there 
were  other  activities  which  were  earlier  and  more  constant 
in  their  demand  for  discharge,  then  these  latter  would  be 
the  first  to  bring  about  the  appointment  of  special  officers. 
And  if  this  was  the  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  discharge 
of  any  legislative  or  executive  work  might  have  become 
attached  as  a  secondary  task  to  those  who  were  already 
the  trusted  and  duly  recognized  officers  of  the  community. 
Hence,  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  work  of  this  kind 
may  have  required  special  officers  by  the  date  of  Philippians, 
yet  one  would  have  to  consider  whether  it  was  this,  or  some 
other  earlier  work,  which  originally  called  the  Philippian 
bishops  and  deacons  into  existence. 

Financial  Administration 

At  the  outset  we  may  notice  one  clear  indication  that 
permanent  financial  organization  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  after  the  date  of  1  and  2  Cor.  '  As  I  gave  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  so  also  do  ye.    Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
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Meek  let  each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  {nap' 
eavTO)  TcOeTco  drjaavpi^cop)  as  he  may  prosper'  (1  Cor.  xvi 
1,  2).  In  directing  that  each  is  to  keep  his  own  savings, 
St.  Paul  ignores  any  common  treasury.  The  force  of  this  is 
brought  out  by  a  contrast  with  the  practice  of  a  later 
generation.  '  And  they  who  are  well  to  do  and  willing,  give 
what  each  thinks  fit :  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited 
with  the  president  who  succours  the  orphans  and  widows.'  ^ 
The  difEerence  is  significant.  The  Christians  of  Justin's  day 
were  accustomed  to  put  their  money  into  a  common  fund 
managed  by  an  official  :  those  of  St.  Paul's  day  were  not. 
Had  there  been  any  regular  financial  officers,  St.  Paul  would 
surely  have  charged  them  to  see  to  this  collection. 

The  obvious  inference  that  there  were  no  common  funds 
at  this  time  may  be  confirmed  by  another  line  of  investiga- 
tion. If  the  local  Churches  had  public  treasuries,  it  must 
have  been  in  order  to  meet  certain  claims  which  fell  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole.  What  claims  of  this  nature  are 
conceivable  ?  They  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (1)  the 
support  of  apostles  and  other  travelling  missionaries  :  (2)  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  :  (3)  expenses  connected  with 
the  public  meetings.  When  the  question  is  asked,  is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  local  Churches  expended  public 
money  on  these  objects  ?  the  reply  must  be  made  in  the 
negative. 

(1)  The  travelling  missionaries  certainly  had  a  recognized 
right  to  receive  support.  'We  might',  says  St.  Paul,  'have 
been  burdensome  as  apostles  of  Christ.' ^  But  was  this 
support,  to  which  claim  could  be  made,  a  support  given  in 
money  ?  In  only  one  case  is  there  clear  indication  of  a  money 
contribution.  It  is  that  of  the  assistance  given  to  St.  Paul 
by  the  Philippians  (Phil,  iv  15-17  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi  8,  9).  But 
St.  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  sometliing  quite  different  from 
the  support  he  had  a  right  {k^ovala)  to  claim  as  an  apostle  : 
for  what  the  Philippians  sent  was  a  gift,  and  it  was  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  Furthermore,  although  no  doubt  more  than 
one  person  helped  to  make  up  the  amount,  there  is  nothing 

'  Justiu  Martyr,  Apol.  i  c.  67  ;   cf.  Tertulliau,  Apol.  c.  39. 
'  1  Thess.  ii  6  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix  11,  12  ;  2  Thess.  iii  9. 
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to  indicate  that  it  was  a  grant  from  common  funds  :  it  may 
well  have  been  a  special  collection  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  that  what  the 
travelling  missionaries  had  a  right  to  claim  was  support  in 
board  and  lodging  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  Church. 
'  Neither  did  we  eat  bread  for  nought  at  any  man's  hand  .  .  . 
that  we  might  not  burden  any  of  you  :  not  because  we  have 
not  the  right '  (2  Thess.  iii  8,  9  ;  cf.  1  Cor,  ix).  In  fact,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  travelling  missionaries 
ever  established  a  claim  to  a  money  payment.  On  this  point, 
the  Didache  is  most  emphatic.  Every  true  prophet  and 
teacher  is  worthy  of  his  food  (c.  13),  but  '  when  the  apostle 
departs,  let  him  take  nothing  save  bread,  until  he  finds 
shelter  :  but  if  he  ask  money,  he  is  a  false  prophet  .  .  . 
whosoever  shall  say  in  the  spirit,  give  me  silver  or  anything 
else,  ye  shall  not  listen  to  him  '  (c.  11).  Moreover,  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  claim  for  board  and  lodging 
was  not  defrayed  out  of  public  funds,  but,  as  one  might 
expect,  was  met  by  the  hospitality  of  the  wealthier  members. 
Thus  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the  first  visit  to 
Thessalonica  did  not  eat  bread  for  naught  at  any  man's 
hands  {irapd  tiuos)  in  order  that  they  might  not  burden  any 
of  them  (xii/a  vjxcdv)} 

(2)  The  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  is  an  object  upon 
which  common  funds  might  conceivably  have  been  expended. 
But  here,  again,  such  scanty  evidence  as  there  is  merely 
indicates  that  individual  members  were  exceedingly  generous 
and  kindhearted.  Thus,  in  a  passage  obviously  addressed 
to  Christians  in  an  individual  and  not  a  corporate  capacity, 
St.  Paul  urges  the  Romans  to  communicate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Saints  .2  The  more  generous  individuals  were,  the  less 
would  be  the  need  of  Church  funds.  Finally,  the  hypothesis 
of  any  public  money  for  this  purpose  is  rendered  quite 
unnecessary  when  one  considers  that  the  sole  source  of 
revenue  for  such  a  fund  was  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
wealthy  members  ;  and  at  this  early  period,  it  is  more  likely 

'  2  Thess.  iii  8  f  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi  9  ;   Gal.  vi  6  ;  Heb.  xiii  2. 
^  Rom.  xii  13 ;    cf.  1  Cor.  xvi  15,  16 ;    Rom.  xvi  2,  with  Rom.  xii  8 
/xeTaSiSoi'y. 
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that  these  voluntary  gifts  would  be  administered  by  the 
givers  themselves,  than  by  others  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

(3)  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  current  running  ex- 
penses of  the  meetings,  &c.  ?  How  very  undeveloped  Church 
finance  must  have  been  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  contrast 
with  the  Greek  religious  associations.  The  finances  of  the 
pagan  clubs  exhibit  a  well-developed  state  of  organization. 
Amongst  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  were  entrance  fees, 
regular  subscriptions,  payments  by  officers,  income  from 
endowments,  and  rents  :  among  the  extraordinary  sources 
were  special  payments  by  members,  extra  assessments,  fines, 
income  from  sacrifices  performed  for  strangers,  legacies, 
gifts,  and  collections.  The  objects  on  which  this  money  was 
spent  included  the  regular  club  festivals  and  sacrifices, 
purchase,  erection,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  burying- 
grounds,  banquets,  gifts  of  honour,  and  other  running 
expenses.^ 

Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  the  Christian  Churches. 
Their  sole  source  of  revenue  even  at  a  much  later  date  was 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  gave  as  each  saw 
fit.-  As  to  expenses,  the  Churches  had  no  costly  amiual 
festivals  or  sacrifices,  no  banquet  at  the  public  charges  (for 
each  brought  'his  own  supper",  1  Cor.  xi  21),  no  public 
buildings  to  erect  or  maintain,  and  but  few  presentations 
to  make  (such  as  the  gifts  of  the  Phihppians  to  St.  Paul) 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  burying-grounds.  The  only  item 
worthy  of  consideration  which  remains  is  the  rent  of  halls 
or  places  of  meeting.  Over  against  this,  however,  we  have 
to  set  the  frequent  notices  of  '  house  Churches  ',^  which 
indicate  that  here,  too.  individual  generosity  bore  what 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  community. 

A  review,  then,  of  the  objects  on  which  public  money 
might  have  been  spent  yields  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  common  Church  funds  in  the  Pauline  communities  at  the 
date  of  1  and  2  Cor.  The  financial  system  implied  in  the 
community  of  goods  was  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

*  See  Ziebarth,  Das  Griechische  Vereimwesen,  pp.  156-66. 
'  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i  c.  67,  and  TertuUian,  Apol.  c.  39. 
'  Rom.  xvi  u  ;    1  Cor.  xvi  19  ;   Col.  iv  15  ;  Philem.  2. 
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But  the  collection  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem  established 
the  precedent  of  a  sum  of  money  towards  which  all  con- 
tributed, and  for  the  care  of  which  the  Churches  appointed 
trustees.!  ^he  time  may  not  have  been  far  distant  when,  at 
least  in  the  large  Churches,  it  would  be  found  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  some 
responsible  and  recognized  official  for  the  relief  of  particularly 
urgent  cases  and  perhaps  for  other  purposes  as  well.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  determine  any  exact  date,  for  the  rate  of 
development  would  differ  in  different  Churches.  One  can 
only  point  to  the  fact  that  in  1  Tim.  we  find  the  rudiments 
of  a  system  of  finance.  '  If  any  woman  that  belie veth  hath 
widows,  let  her  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the  church  be 
burdened :  that  it  may  relieve  them  that  are  widows 
indeed  '  (1  Tim.  v  16).  It  is  evident  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  funds  belonging  to  the  whole  body.  No  doubt  this  was 
also  the  source  from  which  the  elders  were  to  receive  their 
double  remuneration  (1  Tim.  v  17).  It  is,  then,  conceivable 
that  the  Philippian  Church  had  a  public  treasury  by  the 
years  59-61  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  If  there  was 
a  public  treasury,  the  bishops  and  deacons  were  no  doubt 
the  treasurers  ;  but  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether 
it  was  finance  which  first  called  them  into  existence. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  and  Discipline 

'  Is  it  so,  that  there  cannot  be  found  among  you  one  wise 
man,  who  shall  be  able  to  decide  between  his  brethren,  but 
brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  unbe- 
lievers ?  '  (1  Cor.  vi  5,  6).  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
passage  that  no  Christian  judicial  system  was  known  at 
Corinth  is  confirmed  by  the  two  cases  of  the  exercise  of 
judicial  and  disciplinary  functions  which  occur  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians. 

No  special  officers  are  mentioned.  The  whole  Church 
is  to  gather  together  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the 
incestuous  offender  (1  Cor,  v  3-5)  ;  in  the  other  case  (if  it 
be  another  case),  the  penalty  was  inflicted  by  a  majority 

^  1  Cor.  xvi  3  ;   2  Cor.  viii  19  ;   of.  Acts  xx  4. 
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(2  Cor.  ii  (5).  This  seems  to  be  just  what  would  happen  in 
communities  which  as  yet  had  no  special  officers  for  judicial 
purposes. 

The  testing  of  prophets  and  prophecies,  mentioned  in 
1  John  iv  1,  Rev.  ii  2,  and  in  the  Didache,  probably  refers  to 
a  self-manifestation  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  rather 
than  to  a  trial  before  a  special  court.  To  assume  that 
a  judicial  organization  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
necessary  wants  of  the  primitive  Churches  is  to  paint  their 
moral  conditions  in  much  darker  colours  than  we  have  any 
warrant  for  doing. 

Pastoral  Work 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  clear  distinction  between 
pastoral  work  proper  and  the  edification  and  exhortation 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  public  meetings.  Under  this 
head,  however,  we  may  discuss  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
admonition  of  individuals  in  private  :  exhortation  in  public 
will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  to  begin  with,  that  work  of  this 
sort  is  best  done  by  those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
it,  especially  when  that  aptitude  is  quickened  by  divine 
grace.  An  official  pastor  may  become  inevitable  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  a  community  in  which  certain  members 
have  special  gifts  in  this  direction  is  not  likely  to  feel  the  need 
of  appointing  a  special  set  of  officers  for  the  purpose.  Now, 
among  the  members  of  the  charismatic  ministry,  there  were 
certainly  some  who  were  known  for  their  gifts  of  pastoral 
oversight  and  exhortation  .^  In  fact,  all  Christians  were 
expected  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  mutual  warning  or 
admonition,^  and  comfort  or  exhortation.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  be  urged  that  bishops 
or  presbyters  were  noted  for  their  activity  in  this  sphere  of 
labour.^  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
so  obviously  requires  a  special  capacity,  and  there  were  so 

'  Eph.  iv  11  ;  cf.  Rom.  xii  8  ;   1  Cor.  xiv  3. 

'  1  Thess.  V  14  ;   2  Thess.  iii  15  ;   Rom.  xv  14  ;   Col.  iii  16. 

''  Heb.  iii  13  ;  x  25  ;   1  Thess.  v  11. 

*  Acts  XX  28 ;   Jas.  v  14 ;    1  Pet.  v  1-4 ;    cf.  ii  25 ;    1  Thess.  v  12. 
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many  who  possessed  that  capacity,  that  it  seems  much  more 
likely  that  the  bishops  or  presbyters  took  part  in  this  work 
as  a  secondary  and  incidental  duty,  than  that  it  was  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  their  office. 


The  Meetings  for  Prayer  and  Edification 

'  When  ye  come  together,  each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath 
a  teaching,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  an  inter- 
pretation'  (1  Cor.  xiv  26;  cf.  31).  It  scarcely  seems 
necessary  to  argue  further  that  there  was  no  special  ministry 
appointed  by  public  authority  to  preach  and  pray.  Any 
Christian  might  do  so,  if  he  had  aught  to  say. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the  need  for  controlling  the 
speakers  may  have  called  a  presiding  officer  into  existence. 
This,  however,  may  be  safely  answered  in  the  negative.  It 
is  just  the  absence  of  such  officials  which  St.  Paul's  words 
seem  to  presuppose  ;  in  fact,  the  Apostle  describes  just 
what  would  occur  in  any  meeting  in  which  there  was  no 
central  control.  While  one  was  speaking  another  would 
start  to  his  feet  to  deliver  himself  of  a  revelation  :  and  more 
than  one,  possibly  several,  had  prophesied  or  spoken  with 
tongues  at  the  same  time  (1  Cor.  xiv  27-31).  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  disorderly  proceedings  were  carried  on 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  responsible  authorities  to  check 
them  :  this  would  have  given  a  more  serious  aspect  to  the 
matter  of  which  St.  Paul  shows  no  sign  of  being  conscious. 
In  fact,  when  he  wishes  them  to  cease,  he  nowhere  refers 
to  any  presidents,  but  urges  the  duty  and  possibility  of 
self-restraint  on  the  ground  that  in  other  Churches  the 
same  spiritual  gifts  lead  to  harmony  and  peace  and  not  to 
confusion. 

One  more  point  deserves  consideration  here.  It  has  been 
observed  that  as  the  charismatic  ministry  declines  in  vigour, 
the  official  ministry  of  bishops  and  deacons  strengthens  its 
grip  upon  the  corporate  life  of  the  Churches.  Is  it  not 
possible,  then,  that  the  bishops  and  deacons  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  place  of  absent  prophets  and 
teachers  ?    There  was  certainly  much  work  of  this  kind  to  be 
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done — the  instruction  of  catechumens,  &c.  May  it  not  have 
been  convenient  that  there  should  be  appointed  officers  ready 
to  discharge  these  duties  whenever  it  became  necessary  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  work  done  by  prophets 
and  teachers  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  pass  over  to  the 
bishops  and  deacons. ^  But  there  are  no  traces  of  decay  in 
the  charismatic  ministry  as  early  as  the  years  59-61  ;  and 
further,  the  absence  of  spiritual  gifts  in  a  Church  like  that 
of  Philippi  would  surely  have  been  abnormal  and  indicative 
of  a  low  spiritual  condition  ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Again,  the 
early  date  at  which  we  first  find  bishops  and  deacons  makes 
it  most  unlikely  that  they  were  appointed  to  perform  any 
work  which  normally  fell  within  the  range  of  the  activity 
of  the  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  &c.  And  besides,  if  the 
bishops  and  deacons  were  really  appointed  in  order  to 
prophesy  or  teach  or  evangelize,  why  were  they  not  called 
prophets,  teachers,  and  evangelists  ?  How  can  we  account 
for  the  wide  use  of  the  terms  '  bishop  '  and  '  deacon  '  ? 

Before  going  on  to  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  \\dll  be 
convenient  to  review  our  position.  At  the  time  of  1  and 
2  Cor.  it  would  seem  that  the  Pauline  Churches  possessed  no 
special  officers  either  for  legislative,  executive,  financial,  or 
pastoral  duties,  or  to  preside  at  the  ordinary  meetings  for 
prayer  and  edification.  Such  few  cases  of  corporate  action 
by  local  Churches  as  have  come  under  our  notice  were 
isolated  instances  and  were  dealt  with  as  such,  either  by  the 
whole  Church  without  permanent  differentiation  of  function 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  judicial  proceedings,  or 
by  individuals  authorized  to  execute  the  particular  work  in 
hand  without  holding  permanent  office — as  in  the  case  of  the 
delegates  who  had  charge  of  the  funds  for  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem. 

But  it  would  seem  probable  that  before  very  long  the 
general  public  business  of  the  Churches,  in  all  its  various 
branches  taken  together,  would  grow  to  such  proportions  as 
would  call  for  special  officers.  How  soon  this  was  likely  to 
come  to  pass,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ;  and  no  doubt 
'  See  Did.  c.  xv. 
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the  time  varied  much  from  Church  to  Church  :  but  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible,  or  perhaps  even  improbable,  that  by  the 
years  59-61  a  flourishing  Church  like  that  of  Philippi  should 
have  reached  this  stage  of  development.  But  even  this 
supposition  will  by  no  means  account  for  the  bishops  and 
deacons.  If  we  had  only  one  order  of  officers,  one  might 
say  that  they  were  the  general  directors  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Christian  society.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  classes  points  to  a  division  of  labour,  an  essential 
distinction  of  function  between  the  two  over  and  above 
a  mere  relation  of  superiority  and  inferiority.  Wherein, 
then,  lies  this  distinction  ?  Are  bishops  the  financial,  and 
deacons  the  judicial  officers,  or  vice  versa  ?  Have  bishops 
legislative,  and  deacons  executive  functions  ?  By  no  means. 
There  is  no  hint  whatever  of  any  such  division.  Not  only 
are  the  two  sets  of  officers  mentioned  together  as  though  they 
were  closely  united  in  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  but  in  the 
qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  the  offices  they 
are  practically  indistinguishable.^  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  they  were  engaged  upon  entirely  different  kinds  of 
work. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  both  are  financial  or  both  judicial 
officers?  If  this  was  the  case,  the  finances  or  the  judicial 
business  of  the  Churches  must  have  increased  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  within  the  five  years  since  1  and  2  Cor.  were 
written.  But,  to  assume  such  an  abnormally  large  develop- 
ment in  any  one  kind  of  secular  administration  at  this  time 
is  to  throw  out  of  proportion  the  whole  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  Churches.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  thinking 
that  any  one  branch  of  government  assumed  such  pre- 
dominance above  all  others  as  this  would  imply.  All  that 
we  can  glean  from  the  sub-apostolic  literature  is  entirely 
against  such  a  one-sided  development. 

The  existence  of  bishops  and  deacons  at  Philippi  in  the 
years  59-61  must  remain  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  unless  the  presidency  of  the  Eucharist  can  throw 
some  light  upon  it. 

^  See  1  Tim.  iii  1-13  ;  Titus  i  6-9  ;  Did.  c.  xv. 
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The  Eucharist 

It  is  surely  far  more  probable  that  the  earliest  officials  of 
the  Churches  were  connected  with  their  religious  services 
than  with  any  other  of  their  activities.  The  Churches  were 
before  all  else  religious  associations.  They  did  not  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business,  nor  to  debate  and  pass 
resolutions  on  questions  of  common  interest ;  nor  in  order 
to  settle  disputes  among  quarrelsome  people  ;  nor  were  they 
primarily  mutual  benefit  societies.  Their  main  object  was 
the  practice  of  a  common  religion  and  the  worship  of  a  com- 
mon Deity.  Such  secular  business  as  was  carried  on  was 
quite  secondary  and  incidental ;  in  the  corporate  Ufe  of  the 
Christians  the  rehgious  aspect  was  primary  and  all  important. 
Hence,  one  has  every  right  to  think  that  the  practice  of  the 
rites  of  their  common  religion  will  be  the  first  to  call  corporate 
officers  into  existence.  And  this  consideration  is  re-enforced 
by  the  fact  that  the  chief  religious  rite  was  itself  essentially 
of  a  social  and  corporate  character.  The  Eucharist  was 
normally  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  aU  the  members  of 
the  local  Church  :  all  are  gathered  together  to  partake,  but 
only  one  can  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  cup  :  the  rest, 
for  the  time  being,  must  be  in  a  sense  onlookers.  Hence,  at 
each  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there  was  a  differentiation 
of  function — the  one  individual  who  presides  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  who  partake  only.  It  only  needs  that 
a  custom  should  arise  of  always  selecting  the  same  individual, 
or  one  of  a  definite  number  of  individuals,  to  preside,  and 
we  have  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization. 

But  if  one  must  preside  and  the  rest  look  on,  what  con- 
siderations were  likely  to  guide  and  determine  the  selection  ? 
Was  the  nature  of  the  rite  such  as  to  require  some  special 
qualification  or  gift  in  its  president,  which  would  at  once 
mark  out  the  possessor  of  that  qualification  or  gift  as  having 
a  predetermined  right  to  preside  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
no  particular  physical  or  mental  qualification  would  do  so  : 
for  the  work  to  be  done  is  of  the  simplest  kind  conceivable, 
well  within  the  powers  of  every  normal  adult.  But  did  the 
thanksgiving  require  a  man  of  special  spiritual  gifts  such  as 
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a  prophet  or  an  apostle  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that  a 
specially  inspired  utterance  was  looked  for  in  the  eucharistic 
prayer  :  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  story  of  the  Last 
Supper  which  would  suggest  the  Eucharist  as  a  scene  of 
spiritual  excitement  :  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  of  speech  was  the  meeting  for  edification 
and  prayer .1 

It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  any  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions were  absolutely  essential  for  the  office,  which  all 
Christians  did  not  possess  in  much  the  same  degree. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  would  one  man  be  preferred  above 
the  rest  ?  Surely,  those  would  be  chosen  who  were  the  most 
respected  and  influential,  the  most  Christ-like  in  their  lives. 
The  possession  of  high  spiritual  gifts  would  no  doubt  give 
a  man  an  advantage,  though  it  would  not  of  itself  constitute 
a  right.  Many  men  who  were  prophets  may  have  presided  ; 
but  this  was  not  simply  because  they  were  prophets,  but 
because  of  their  general  fitness  for  the  position.  Now  these 
are  just  the  conditions  out  of  which  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion is  likely  to  develop.  The  same  reasons  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  a  man  on  one  occasion  would  lead  to  his  selection 
on  another.  A  small  group  of  men  would  soon  be  formed 
within  each  Church  from  among  whom  all  would  naturally 
expect  the  president  to  come. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  for  evidence  of  such  a  group 
within  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  met  by  almost 
complete  silence  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  president 
of  the  Eucharist.  Only  in  a  single  instance  have  we 
direct  information — when  St.  Paul  broke  bread  at  Troas  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  for  the  Saints 
(Acts  XX  11).  This  silence,  however,  is  itself  eloquent.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  a  proof  that  the  question  was  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  but  it  is  a  proof  that 
it  was  not  one  on  which  any  serious  dispute  ever  arose. 
Whatever  was  done,  was  done  with  the  general  consent  and 
approval  of  all,  as  the  most  natural  and  fitting  thing  to  do. 
In  all  probability,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  uphold,  or 

^  For  a  discussion  on  the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache  see  Appendix, 
Note  iv,  The  Prophets  and  the  Eucharist. 
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perhaps  even  to  suggest,  a  course  different  from  that  which 
was  pursued. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  change  of  opinion  or  of 
custom  in  this  matter,  luitil  we  come  to  the  dispute  at 
Corinth  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  probability  that  the  arrangements 
which  were  originalh"  made  continued  on  by  common  consent 
without  a  break  ;  and  hence,  if  we  find  any  custom  generally 
established  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  there  is  some 
probability  that  it  may  really  be  of  primitive  origin. 

Now  in  the  earliest  Christian  literature  outside  the  New 
Testament  we  find  two  groups  of  men  named  bishops  and 
deacons  who  were  closely  connected  with  the  Eucharist, 
the  former  as  celebrants,  the  latter  presumably  as  assis- 
tants. St.  Clement  of  Rome  speaks  of  those  who  '  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office '  [Trpoa-iveyKovTa^  to. 
Soopa  rrj'i  eTnaKOTrfj?,  ad  Cor.  c.  xliv).  '  The  gifts  ',  as 
Lightfoot  observes,  must  involve  the  presidency  of  the 
eucharistic  gathering.  This  whole  letter  of  St.  Clement 
may  be  said  to  be  a  vigorous  protest  against  allowing  any 
one  but  a  duly  authorized  presbyter  or  bishop  to  fill  the 
bishop's  place  in  offering  the  gifts.  The  Didache,  again, 
speaks  of  the  weekly  Eucharist  (c.  xiv) ;  and  then  goes  on 
to  say,  '  Appoint,  therefore,  for  yourselves  bishops  and 
deacons  '  (c.  xv).  The  '  therefore  '  shows  the  connexion 
between  the  Eucharist  and  the  bishops  and  deacons.  The 
attitude  of  St.  Ignatius  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. It  may  be  illustrated  by  his  own  expression,  '  Let 
that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist  which  is  under  the  bishop,  or 
one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed  it  '  (ad  Smyrn.  c.  viii). 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point.  Not  only  is  celebration  by 
bishops  the  orthodox  practice  as  known  to  the  Roman 
Church,  there  is  also  apparently  a  tradition  at  Rome  that 
this  custom  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 
The  offering  of  the  gifts  seems  to  belong  to  the  bishop's 
office  and  to  constitute  its  essential  feature.  '  These  men  we 
consider  to  be  mi  justly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration. 
For  it  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us  if  we  thrust  out  those  who 
have  offered  the  gifts  of   the  bishops  office  unblameably 
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and  holily  '  (c.  xliv).  Again,  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of  as 
appointing  in  every  place  and  city  their  first-fruits  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  (c.  xlii).  Hence,  not  only  does  the 
Roman  Church  know  no  other  practice  than  that  of  cele- 
bration by  bishops,  but  it  beUeves  that  this  custom  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  There  is,  then,  a  very 
fair  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  carrying  this  custom 
back  to  a  very  early  date. 

Ill 

Assuming  this,  then,  as  a  probable  hypothesis  for  the 
origin  of  the  presbyters,  let  us  see  whether  it  is  capable 
of  explaining  all  the  known  facts  of  the  development  of 
organization  within  the  apostoHc  age  itself.  In  tracing  the 
course  of  the  development,  we  begin  with  the  conception  of 
a  number  of  individuals  more  or  less  clearly  defined  in  each 
Church,  some  one  of  whom  is,  by  common  consent,  expected 
to  break  the  bread  when  the  Church  assembles  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist.  What  name  is  likely  to  be  given  to  them  as 
a  class  ?  A  term  such  as  '  breakers  of  bread  '  would  be  too 
long  and  clumsy.  Is  not  rjyovfxei/oL  (Heb,  xiii  7,  17,  24) 
or  trpoKTrdiievoL  (1  Thess.  v  12)  a  likely  designation  ?  And 
if  this  is  too  indefinite,  might  not  the  title  irpea^vTepos 
(Acts  xiv  23,  &c.)  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews  or 
from  the  Churches  of  Judaea  ? 

But,  again,  these  individuals,  both  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  influence  and  their  position  as  presidents  of 
the  Eucharist,  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  trusted 
heads,  the  leaders  and  representative  rulers  of  the  Church. 
It  is  probable  that  the  management  of  the  ordinary  business 
affairs  of  the  community,  as  occasion  arose,  would  be  placed 
in  their  hands.  Thus  they  might  come  to  be  known  in 
some  churches  as  'overseers  '  {i-rrLcrKoiroL,  Acts  xx  28,  &c.) ; 
and  these  different  terms  might  easily  come  into  general 
use  in  all  Churches,  one  borrowing  them  from  the  other. 
Now  as  time  went  on,  the  pubHc  business  of  the  Churches 
would  grow  to  such  volume  as  to  get  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  original '  leaders  '  or  '  presbyters  '.    As  numbers  increase, 
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assistants  \vill  be  required  for  two  purposes — (1)  the  general 
discharge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  (2)  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  elements  at  the  Eucharist  :  but  not  for  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  itself,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  break  for 
five  hundred  as  for  five.  Hence  it  would  be  natural  to  find 
officers  appointed  to  assist  the  bishops  in  all  their  functions 
save  that  of  breaking  the  bread.  Thus  would  come  about 
the  institution  of  assistants  or  deacons,  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  share  the  right  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  would 
form  the  distinction  in  fmiction  which  kept  them  permanently 
apart  from  the  bishops,  while  yet  closely  associated  with  them. 
New  deacons  would  be  constantly  required  as  the  Churches 
grew  in  numbers,  but  only  death  and  a  very  exceptional 
increase  in  growtli  \\  ould  occasion  the  appointment  of  new 
bishops,  and  hence  the  two  orders  never  merged  into  one. 

Another  consideration  may  be  added.  This  hypothesis  is 
in  thorough  accord  with  all  that  we  know  from  the  New 
Testament  of  the  general  position  which  bishops  and  deacons 
occupied  in  the  local  Churches.  We  must  recall  the  fact  that 
the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  take  a  prominent  place  both 
on  account  of  their  own  personal  weight,  and  because  they 
preside  over  the  Church  in  its  most  characteristic  gathering, 
when  it  assembles  to  break  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  would  seem  inevitable  that  such  a  position  should 
in  time  become  one  of  great  responsibility  for  the  general 
moral  and  religious  oversight  of  the  community.  Now  it  is 
just  such  a  position  as  this  which  the  bishops  or  presbyters 
seem  to  occupy.  When  the  apostle  Paul  thinks  he  is  about 
to  see  his  Ephesian  Church  no  more,  it  is  the  elders  he 
charges  with  the  care  of  the  brethren  (Acts  xx  17-35). 
When  St.  Peter  would  have  the  flock  of  God  tended,  it  is  to 
the  elders  he  naturally  turns  (1  Pet.  v  1-5).  The  point  of 
vital  interest  to  these  apostles  was  not  the  financial  or  judicial 
administration  of  the  Churches,  but  their  whole  moral  and 
spiritual  life.  Is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  thus  com- 
mitted the  flock  to  any  officers  whose  functions  were  not 
in  some  way  closely  united  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
commmiity  ?  The  fact  that  St.  James  looks  upon  the  elders 
as  the  proper  persons  to  be  summoned  to  pray  over  and 
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anoint  a  sick  man  (Jas.  v  14)  is  an  indication  that  these 
officers  were  already  connected  with  public  worship.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Apocalypse 
(v  8,  9),  it  is  the  elders  who  offer  to  God  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  and  sing  the  new  song. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
make  no  allusion  to  the  Eucharist  or  to  public  worship  in 
speaking  of  bishops  and  deacons.  But  a  very  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that,  if  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was 
the  one  essential  element  of  a  bishop's  office,  this  omission  is 
just  what  one  would  expect. 

The  Pastorals,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  contain 
'  pictures  in  the  antecedent  qualifications,  in  domestic  and 
general  life,  of  those  who  might  become  good  deacons  or 
presbyters  rather  than  descriptions  of  the  life  or  work  of 
those  who  have  already  entered  upon  office  '}  To  break 
the  bread  at  the  Eucharist,  as  has  been  already  seen,  requires 
no  rare  and  exceptional  qualification,  either  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  spiritual.  It  is  an  act  of  the  simplest  kind  well 
within  the  powers  of  every  normal  adult.  Now,  when  an  act 
of  this  kind  forms  the  essence  of  an  office,  that  act,  though 
the  essence  of  the  office,  is  always  overlooked  when  one  is 
giving  a  list  of  qualifications  required  of  candidates.  It  is 
passed  over  because  it  is  assumed  that  every  possible 
candidate  possesses  it.  To  take  an  analogous  case.  The  one 
essential  element  which  constitutes  the  office  of  President 
of  a  republic  is  the  authority  to  sign  certain  documents. 
Yet,  when  a  new  president  is  to  be  elected,  no  one  asks 
whether  any  particular  candidate  can  write  his  own  name  : 
we  seek  rather  for  a  host  of  other  qualifications  which  may 
fit  the  individual  to  perform  creditably  an  indefinite  number 
of  duties  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  attached 
to  the  office. 

Hence,  if  this  is  the  one  essential  element  of  the  office,  its 
neglect  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Pastorals 
is  quite  natural,  and  any  mention  of  it  would  justify  suspicion 
of  these  passages  as  exhibiting  signs  of  a  '  tendency  '.  In 
fact,  the  qualifications,  as  given  in  the  Pastorals  and  in  the 
^  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  138. 
12 
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Didache,  are  just  such  as  one  would  expect  would  be  required 
in  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist.  They  should  be  the 
most  Christ-like  of  the  brethi'en,  the  most  typical  Christians, 
men  against  whom  no  charge  can  be  laid  ;  and  if  they  have 
capacities  for  teaching,  or  for  organization  and  control  of 
men,  so  much  the  better.  They  should  possess  a  number 
of  excellent  quahties,  no  one  of  which  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  which  originally  called 
the  bishops  and  deacons  into  existence  had  been  the  care  of 
common  funds,  or  any  other  department  of  purely  secular 
administration,  we  must  not  only  assume  that  the  secular 
alfairs  of  the  Churches  were  ver}*  much  more  important  and 
highly  developed  than  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  expect, 
but  also  one  must  be  surprised  to  find  that  no  emphatic 
stress  is  laid  upon  financial  or  any  other  kind  of  adminis- 
trative abihty  to  mark  it  above  the  rest  as  the  one  important 
quaUfication  for  the  office.  Surely,  something  more  than  the 
absence  of  greediness  and  of  devotion  to  filthy  lucre  is 
required  of  those  whose  main  or  essential  business  is  to 
take  charge  of  common  funds  :  surely,  financial  capacity 
would  be  insisted  on  Avith  at  least  as  much  emphasis  as 
abihty  to  teach.^ 

The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  every  Christian  Church  ; 
probably  on  every  Lord's  Day  (Did.  c.  xv  ;  Acts  xx  7),  but 
certainly  as  an  habitual  practice.  Hence,  there  must  have 
been  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  in  every  Church  :  and  if 
these  are  to  be  identified  ^^ith  presbyters  or  bishops,  we 
ought  to  find  these  officers  over  a  very  A^ide  area.  And  this 
is  the  case.  St.  Peter  assumes  their  existence  among  the 
brethren  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia 
(1  Pet.  i  1  and  v  1)  ;  St.  James  assumes  that  elders  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  Christian  throughout  '  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Dispersion  '  (Jas.  i  1  and  v  14)  ;  the  Apocalypse 
speaks  of  a  compact  body  of  four  and  twenty  elders  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  heavenly  worship  (Rev.  iv  10  ;  v  5, 
6,  &c.) — and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  reflection 
of  what  was  a  normal  part  of  Christian  worship  in  the  local 
'  bee  1  Tun.  iii  2-13  ;  Titus  i  (i-U  ;  JJicL  c  xv. 
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Churches  known  to  the  writer.  So  also,  the  expression  in 
1  Tim.  iii  1,  '  Faithful  is  the  saying,  If  any  man  seeketh  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work,'  argues  a  wide 
and  popular  use  of  the  title  '  bishop  '}  In  Crete,  elders  are 
to  be  ordained  in  every  city  (Titus  15).  Finally,  Acts  speaks 
of  their  existence  over  a  wide  area  ;  in  Jerusalem  (xi  30  ; 
XV  2,  &c. ;  xxi  18) ;  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  First  Missionary 
Journey  (xiv  23)  ;  and  in  Ephesus  (xx  17)  ;  and  the  casual 
way  in  which  they  are  introduced,  without  explanation  or 
comment,  suggests  that  they  were  thought  to  exist  elsewhere 
as  well. 

Nor  does  the  absence  of  the  names  in  the  earlier  Pauline 
Epistles  indicate  the  absence  of  the  office.  In  the  earliest 
days,  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  may  have  been  without 
a  distinctive  title  in  some  Churches,  and  perhaps  it  was  only 
with  the  increase  of  intercommunication  that  the  same 
official  titles  '  presbyter  '  or  '  bishop  '  came  into  current  use 
in  every  Church.  It  is,  then,  not  unreasonable  to  see  in 
the  TrpoiaTdfiepoL  of  Rom.  xii  8  and  1  Thess.  v  12,  and  in  the 
riyov/xevoL  of  Heb.  xiii  7,  17,  24,  officers  essentially  the  same 
as  those  elsewhere  called  npea-^vrepoL  or  kma-Korroi. 

But  let  us  look  at  these  facts  from  another  point  of  view. 
How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  widespread  uniformity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  local  Churches  ?  How  is  it  that 
these  writers  can  take  it  for  granted  that,  wherever  their 
words  reach,  no  matter  how  widely  separated  or  how 
diversely  situated  the  Churches  may  be,  there  will  be  found 
everywhere  a  class  of  officers  called  '  bishops  '  or  '  presby- 
ters '  ?  It  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  deliberate  effort 
to  assimilate  one  Church  to  another  in  outward  appearance, 
nor  to  any  idea  that  this  one  special  type  of  organization 
possessed  divine  authority.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  conditions  produced,  and  the  same  needs  called  for, 
the  same  set  of  officials.  But  what  conditions  and  what 
needs  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Christian  communities 
could  have  been  so  widespread,  so  constant,  and  so  uniform, 
as  to  bring  about  this  result  ?  The  need  of  a  president  at 
the  Eucharist  supplies  precisely  the  answer  needed.  And 
^  Cf.  1  Tim.  i  15  ;  iv  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii  11  ;  Titus  iii  8. 
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one  may  indeed  question  whether  any  other  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  quite  possible  to  raise  what  at  first 
sight  appears  a  serious  objection  to  this  theory.  There  is  no 
hint  of  any  official  titles  or  distinctions  whatever  in  1  Cor., 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them.  It  had 
been  impossible  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  on  account  of 
the  unseemly  behaviour  of  certain  members  ;  and  nowhere 
else  are  the  practical  details  of  the  Eucharist  brought  into 
such  prominence  as  in  this  Epistle.  Yet  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  regular  president  or  presidents. 

But  there  are  some  considerations  which  materially 
weaken,  if  they  do  not  entirely  dispel,  the  force  of  this 
objection.  St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  familiar  wdth  the 
Corinthian  Church  ;  whether  they  held  an  official  position  or 
not,  he  must  have  known  which  individuals  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  preside  ;  or  if  he  did  not  know,  and  had  wished  to 
find  fault  with  them,  he  could  easily  have  discovered  who 
they  were.  Hence  the  argument  from  silence  cannot  hold 
good  here,  since  it  would  prove  that  no  one  had  presided  at 
all,  whether  officially  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
where  the  argument  from  silence  breaks  down  in  this  case. 
It  is  this  very  Epistle  which  enables  us  to  see  that  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  at  this  time  there  were  practically  no 
common  funds,  and  there  was  no  constantly  recurring 
legislative  or  executive  work  to  be  discharged.  Consequently, 
there  has  as  yet  been  but  little  occasion  to  differentiate  any 
public  officials.  The  Eucharist  was  the  only  work  which 
would  have  caused  any  individuals  to  act  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  hence  the  position  of  presidents  of  the 
Eucharist  has  not  yet  acquired  that  degree  of  prominence 
and  importance  which  it  was  sure  to  acquire  in  the  course 
of  time.  It  seems  not  improbable  that,  at  the  moment  of 
1  Cor.,  the  position  of  the  Eucharistic  presidents  was  still 
in  a  rudimentary  stage,  resting  upon  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  : 
it  was  just  about  to  develop  into  a  more  or  less  clearly 
recognized  and  permanent  official  capacity.  Hence,  it  would 
be  easier  for  St.  Paul  to  overlook  them  at  this  moment  than 
later  on. 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  not  the  presi- 
dents who  were  at  fault.  The  impossibility  of  celebrating 
the  Eucharist  was  not  due  to  them,  but  to  certain  brethren 
who,  at  the  Agape  which  preceded  the  Eucharist,  took  each 
before  other  his  own  supper,  and  one  was  hungry  and 
another  drunken  (1  Cor.  xi  21).  The  fact,  then,  that  he  does 
not  hold  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  responsible  for  these 
irregularities  does  not  prove  that  there  was  not  a  group  of 
individuals  who  were  commonly  expected  to  preside  when 
the  Church  assembled  for  the  Eucharist :  it  may  merely  indi- 
cate that  their  position  was  not  as  responsible  and  as  clearly 
differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren  as  was  the  case 
in  later  years,  or  perhaps  in  other  Churches  at  the  same 
moment. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  lines 
of  argument,  based  on  indirect  evidence,  converge  in  pointing 
towards  the  presidency  of  the  Eucharistic  gatherings  as  the 
one  original  and  essential  element  of  the  office  of  bishop  or 
presbyter,  as  the  work  which  called  them  into  existence. 

(1)  This  hypothesis  gives  us  the  best,  and  perhaps  the 
only  possible,  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  two  orders 
of  bishops  and  deacons  at  Philippi  as  early  as  59-61. 

(2)  The  complete  silence  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
subject  affords  a  probability  that  the  firmly  established 
custom  which  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  should 
be  carried  back  into  New  Testament  times.  There  is  here 
a  double  argument.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  celebration  by 
bishops  is  seen  to  be  the  universal  custom,  but  also  there 
is  a  distinct  tradition  in  St.  Clement  of  Rome  that  this 
custom  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 

(3)  This  hypothesis  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  explanation 
of  all  the  known  facts  both  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  organization  of  the  Churches,  and  with  regard  to  the 
general  position  which  presbyters  and  deacons  occupied  in 
primitive  Christian  life. 

(4)  To  these  may  be  added  the  consideration  that  a  study 
of  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem  shows  that  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Eucharist  we  have  the  best  cause  which  can 
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be  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the  presbyterate.     These  two 
independent  investigations,  then,  corroborate  each  other. 

What  degree  of  probability,  then,  attaches  to  this  solution  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  more  than  a  happy  conjecture.  In 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  presbyter-bishops,  we  have  to 
make  our  choice  from  a  certain  small  number  of  definite 
possibilities.  It  is  sho\^ai  that  a  presumption  exists  against 
all  but  one.  That  one  yields  a  reasonable  explanation  of  all 
the  facts,  and  has  the  weight  of  tradition  behind  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  places  it  outside 
the  category  of  established  facts.  It  appears  to  be  an 
hypothesis  which  may  reasonably  be  adopted  until  fuller 
light  can  be  throwai  upon  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PRESBYTERS  AND  APOSTLES 

An  historical  fact,  whether  established  or  assumed,  is 
one  thing  ;  the  value  attached  to  it,  the  interpretation  put 
upon  it,  is  another.  Apostolic  succession  as  an  historical 
fact  must  be  considered  apart  from  any  of  the  various 
doctrines  or  theories  which  have  been  deduced  from  it. 
The  following  discussion  aims  at  testing  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  bare  historic  fact,  but  does  not  examine  into 
its  meaning  or  significance. 

Apostolic  succession  has  fallen  into  such  bad  favour  with 
most  modern  Church  historians,  that  to  propose  to  discuss 
it  seriously  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  little  better  than  an 
acknowledgement  of  partisanship.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  failure  to  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  which  has  j ust  been  pointed  out .  That  the  fact 
may  be  separated  from  its  interpretation  is  easy  to  make 
abundantly  clear.  The  New  Testament  mentions  the  fact 
(Acts  xiv  23  ;  Titus  15),  but  it  contains  no  theory.  St.  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  mentions  the  fact  (cc.  xlii,  xliv)  and  he  is  the 
earliest  Christian  writer  to  put  any  interpretation  upon  it. 
St.  Clement's  interpretation  is  that  a  line  of  descent  from  the 
Apostles  is  involved  in  the  order  appointed  by  the  Divine 
will  for  the  due  and  proper  conduct  of  Divine  worship 
(cc.  xl,  xlii).  St.  Irenaeus  is  another  writer  who  puts  an 
interpretation  upon  the  fact  of  appointment  of  clergy  by 
Apostles.  His  theory  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
St.  Clement.  To  him  the  succession  of  bishops  reaching 
back  to  the  Apostles  is  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  which  they 
taught ;  for  with  the  succession  they  have  received  a 
'  charisma  veritatis  '.  The  significance  attached  to  the  fact, 
then,  may  be  separated  from  the  fact  itself. 
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II 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  fact  mentioned  twice, 
but  without  any  special  meaning  assigned  to  it.  St.  Luke 
merely  glances  at  it  (Acts  xiv  23).  St.  Paul  gives 
directions  for  the  ordination  of  elders  ;  but  the  nearest 
approach  to  any  doctrine  regarding  it  is  made  when  he 
affirms  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  one  who  desires 
a  bishop's  office  desires  a  good  work  (1  Tim.  iii  1).  In  short, 
the  New  Testament  writers  show  no  consciousness  of  any 
idea  that  Apostolic  appointment  of  clergy  is  essential  to 
a  valid  ministry  or  that  it  has  been  specially  determined 
by  revelation  of  God's  will.  For  this  reason  alone  it  seems 
impossible  to  maintain  any  theory  that  the  Apostles,  if  they 
did  ordain  elders,  ordained  them  because  they  felt  such 
ordination  to  be  essential  or  obligatory.  If  such  an  idea  had 
been  current,  we  would  expect  not  only  to  find  some  trace 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  to  have  had  more 
evidence  of  the  bare  fact  of  Apostolic  appointment  itself. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  whatever  was  done  regarding 
the  appointment  of  clergy,  was  done  because  it  appeared 
to  all  concerned  to  be  the  natural  and  fitting  thing  to  do. 
Now  when  this  fact  is  kept  in  view  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that  as  a  general  rule, 
at  least  in  the  most  important  Churches,  the  clergy  were 
ordained  by  Apostles  or  delegates  of  Apostles.  There  is  one 
point  which  all  our  sources  seem  to  take  for  granted.  It  is 
that  there  was  a  definite  appointment  to  the  bishop's  office 
by  some  person  or  persons,  an  appointment  which  may  for 
the  present  be  distinguished  by  the  term  '  ordination  '.  It 
is  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  who  appoint  {\€iporourj(Tai'T€s) 
the  elders  in  Acts  xiv  23.  Titus  is  to  ordain  elders  in  Crete 
(Titus  i  5 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii  1-15).  The  Church,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  elected  the  candidates  ;  but  none  the  less  they  were 
appointed  by  some  individuals  of  standing.  '  Those  therefore 
who  were  appointed  by  them,  or  afterward  by  other  men  of 
repute,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church.'  ^  When  we 
speak,  then,  of  ordination  by  Apostles,  the  antithesis  is 
*  Clem,  ad  Cor.  c.  xliv. 
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not  against  popular  election  by  the  Church,  but  against 
ordination  by  those  who  had  not  received  any  previous 
authorization  to  ordain  from  Apostles. 

Who,  then,  are  the  most  likely  persons  to  preside  at  the 
ordination  or  installation  of  new  presbyters  ?  Here  is 
a  point  at  which  one's  predilections  and  prejudices  are  apt 
to  disguise  themselves  and  appear  to  the  mind  as  sober 
critical  judgements.  Knowing,  however,  the  respect  in 
which  Apostles  were  held,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  saying  that 
no  one  else  would  preside  when  one  of  the  Twelve  or  St.  Paul 
was  present.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  an  Apostle 
should  have  been  present,  at  least  in  the  larger  and  more 
important  Churches,  whenever  presbyters  were  appointed. 
Such  occasions  would  not  be  very  frequent,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  visit  from  an  Apostle  would  be  chosen 
as  the  most  propitious  moment  to  perform  a  ceremony  so 
important  in  the  life  of  a  local  Church.  Moreover,  we  know 
that  St.  Paul  was  constantly  travelling  through  the  Churches 
and  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  fellow  workers  as  his  delegates, 
wherever  special  need  required  it.^  St.  Peter  also  probably 
visited  Rome,  and  there  are  the  traditions  of  the  residence 
of  St.  John  in  Asia. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  Apostles 
themselves  would  not  have  appointed  presbyters  unless  they 
had  held  a  sacerdotal  theory  of  the  ministry.  No  one  would 
accuse  modern  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  missionaries  of 
holding  the  divine  obligation  of  any  particular  outward  form 
of  ministry  :  yet  when  they  establish  Churches  in  foreign 
countries  they  always  see  to  the  appointment  of  regular 
ministers,  among  whose  duties  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  included.  And  one  may  question  whether  there 
was  not  in  the  primitive  Church  more  feeling  of  corporate 
unity  and  of  being  admitted  to  the  fold  of  a  single  visible 
religious  fellowship  than  there  is  in  many  modern  Christian 
bodies.  As  has  been  said  above,  the  Church  was  conscious 
of  itself  as  the  New  Israel,  the  one  People  of  the  Living  God. 
The  fellowship  to  which  the  individual  felt  himself  to  belong 

*  1  Cor.  xvi  10,  11 ;  2  Cor.  viii  6,  17,  18,  23;  ix  2-5;  Eph.  vi  21,  22; 
Phil,  ii  19,  23,  25  ;  Col.  i  7,  8 ;  iv  7,  9  ;   1  Thess.  iii  2. 
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was  not  that  of  a  local  body,  but  that  of  the  whole  number 
of  believers  in  Jesus  throughout  the  world.  And  this  sense 
of  unity  found  an  outward  expression  in  the  Eucharist. 
'  We,  who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one  body :  for  we  all 
partake  of  the  one  bread  '  (1  Cor.  x  17).  '  As  this  broken 
bread  was  scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  being  gathered 
together  became  one,  so  may  Thy  Church  be  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom  ' 
(Did.  c.  ix).  The  Eucharist  was  not  regarded  as  entirely 
the  affair  of  each  local  Church  by  itself ;  it  brought  to  each 
believer  a  sense  that  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  he  belonged  to 
a  vast  company  of  saints  which  spread  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  one  gathering. 

Now,  if  this  was  the  case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
to  find  that  local  Churches  would  be  desirous  of  having  their 
local  Eucharists  recognized  elsewhere  as  real  communions 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Messiah.  And  how  could  this 
be  done  more  naturally  and  more  secm'ely  than  by  obtaining 
for  the  local  presidents  the  sanction  and  recognition  of 
those  who,  like  the  Twelve  and  St.  Paul,  were  known  as 
the  specially  authorized  exponents  of  the  Messianic  Gospel 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Church  ?  Those  who  were 
in  communion  with  the  Apostles  would  be  in  communion 
T^-ith  the  whole  Church.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  was  any 
hard  and  fast  theory  in  the  matter  ;  but  rather  that  it  may 
well  have  appeared,  both  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  members 
of  local  Churches,  to  be  desirable  that  those  who  were  to 
break  the  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should  receive 
some  authorization  or  recognition  from  the  Apostles  in 
addition  to  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  brethren  in  the 
local  Church. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have,  of  course,  but  little 
positive  value  ;  but  they  serve  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  Apostolic  appointment.  Nor  will  the  little 
direct  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  carry  us  much  further. 
It  applies  to  a  few  cases  only — the  Churches  of  the  First 
Missionary  Journey,  of  Crete,  and  probably,  we  may  add, 
of  Ephesus  also. 

But   the  very  silence    of  the    New  Testament  is  itself 
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indicative  of  much.  It  shows  us  clearly  that  the  method  of 
appointing  was  not  one  of  acute  interest  to  the  Apostolic 
Churches.  It  was  not  devoid  of  local  interest,  but  at  least 
it  did  not  become  the  subject  of  any  disturbance  or  the  cause 
of  a  conflict  in  the  Churches.  When  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
seeks  for  analogies  to  the  disorders  at  Corinth,  he  has  to  go 
back  to  the  divisions  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  and 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  :  apparently 
he  can  recollect  no  case  precisely  similar  to  the  one  he  is 
dealing  with.  There  is  a  strong  probability  then,  that 
whatever  was  done,  was  done  with  the  general  consent  of 
all  concerned  ;  and  that  the  same  customs,  or  lack  of 
customs,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  continued  on  without 
very  much  alteration.  Hence,  if  we  find,  shortly  after  the 
Apostolic  Age,  some  one  clear  consistent  practice  generally 
acknowledged  as  being  of  very  long  standing,  there  is  ground 
afforded  for  carrying  that  practice  back  to  a  much  earlier 
date. 

Ill 

With  this  we  must  leave  the  New  Testament  and  proceed 
to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  sub- Apostolic  writings.  We 
shall  have  to  do  with  the  Didache,  St.  Clement's  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  chiefly  :  for 
the  references  to  the  ministry  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are 
so  indeterminate  that  they  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
any  hypothesis  chosen. 

The  Didache  has  but  one  short  reference  to  the  subject. 
'  Appoint,  therefore,  for  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons  ' 
{yj^LpoTovrjo-are  ovv  iavrois  eTncrKoiTOVS  kol  Slukopov?)  xv  1). 
What  is  the  force  of  the  word  ^^LpoTovriaaT^  ?  Are  we  to 
understand  that  bishops  and  deacons  were  to  be  ordained  by 
the  local  Church  members  without  reference  to  Apostles  or 
other  bishops  ?  The  word  means  Literally  to  elect  by  popular 
vote,  by  show  of  hands,  but  came  also  to  signify  appoint- 
ment :  and  this  latter  is  probably  the  meaning  it  has  in 
Acts  xiv  23,  where  it  is  used  of  the  appointment  of  the 
elders  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia  :  for  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  electing  the  presbyters 
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by  showing  their  hands.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe 
that  there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished  :  (1)  popular 
election  alone  ;  (2)  popular  election  coupled  with  a  definite 
appointment  to  office  ;  (3)  nomination  and  appointment  to 
office  by  the  same  authority.  (1)  Popular  election  would 
suffice  in  cases  where  a  single  commission  is  to  be  executed, 
and  not  a  permanent  office  held,  ^eiporoveco  is  used  fre- 
quenth^  in  these  cases.  Thus,  in  2  Cor.  viii  19  it  is  appHed 
to  one  elected  to  travel  with  St.  Paul  to  bring  the  offerings 
of  the  Gentile  Churches  to  Jerusalem  ;  while  St.  Ignatius 
uses  it  frequently  of  those  delegated  to  congratulate  the 
Church  of  Antioch  on  the  cessation  of  the  persecution .^ 
No  formal  induction  into  office  could  have  been  necessary 
on  these  occasions. 

(2)  That  the  second  mode  was  frequently  employed  in 
connexion  with  the  presbyters  we  learn  from  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  (c.  xliv).  The  Apostles,  he  tells  us,  '  appointed 
(KareaTTjaap)  the  aforesaid  persons ' ;  and  he  speaks  of  those, 
'  who  were  appointed  by  them . . .  {Karaa-raBevTas  vn'  e>cetVo)i/), 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,'  &c.  Here  we  have, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Seven  '  of  Acts  vi,  some  form  of  popular 
election  together  ^^'ith  a  formal  induction  or  appointment  to 
office.  This  formal  induction  or  KaTaa-racn^  was  apparently 
a  normal  part  of  the  institution  of  presbyters.  Thus  Titus 
is  to  appoint  {Karaarrjarjs)  elders  in  Crete  (Titus  i  5) ;  and 
St.  Clement  uses  the  same  word  in  connexion  with  presbyters 
in  xlii  4  ;  liv  2?  If,  then,  the  Kardaracn^  refers  to  the  formal 
induction  into  an  office,  \eipoTovea>  seems  usually  to  refer 
to  an  election  either  of  a  candidate  for  some  permanent 
office,  who  would  usually  require  a  further  formal  induction, 
or  of  a  special  agent  appointed  to  perform  some  temporary 
duty  as  in  2  Cor.  viii  19  and  the  passages  from  Ignatius  cited 
above.    In  the  extract  from  the  Didache  before  us,  then,  we 

*  Philad.  c.  X  1  ;   Smyrn.  xi  2  ;  Polyc.  vii  2. 

^  '  If  we  compare  the  language  of  Acts  vi  3 ;  Titus  i  5 ;  Clem,  ad  Cor. 
xlii  4,  xliv  2,  3  and  the  use  of  the  verb  KndlaTrjui  in  each,  it  would  seem 
that  the  KnTucrTaais  was  throughout  reserved  to  the  Apostles  or  their 
representatives,  whilst  the  Church,  if  not  always  selecting,  may  at  least  be 
regarded  as  consenting.'     Kuowling  on  Acts  xiv  23. 
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may  say  that  xeLporovria-are  probably  refers  to  the  popular 
selection  of  candidates,  and  that  a  definite  authorization 
at  entrance  upon  office  is  not  thereby  excluded.^  Whether 
the  writer  of  the  Didache  knew  of  any  further  ceremony 
beyond  that  contained  in  y^ecporoyrja-are  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  from  the  language  used,  but  the  possibility 
of  a  further  Karda-Taa-LS  is  not  excluded.  The  Didache,  then, 
has  little  to  tell  us  for  or  against  the  Apostolic  appointment 
of  Clergy,  although  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  represents 
the  popular  election  of  candidates  for  the  presbyterate  as 
a  regular  and  normal  part  of  the  Apostolic  teaching."^ 

We  now  come  to  the  important  evidence  of  St.  Clement  of 
Rome.  The  facts  regarding  the  writing  and  dispatch  of  the 
Epistle  which  bears  his  name  are  so  well  known,  that  a  very 
brief  summary  of  them  will  suffice  here.  The  Corinthian 
Church  had  obtained  a  wide  reputation  for  harmony,  peace 
and  good  works  (cc.  i  &  ii) .  Unfortunately  this  happy  state  of 
affairs  did  not  continue,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  dis- 
turbance, led  by  a  few  'headstrong  and  self-willed  persons', 
which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  certain  elders  from  their 
office  and  the  introduction  of  others  into  their  places.  At 
this  stage  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause,  and  the  general 
body  of  Corinthians,  apparently  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
their  action  had  been  right,  asked  for  the  advice  of  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  presbyters. 
The  answer  of  the  Roman  Church  is  contained  in  the  letter 
of  St.  Clement. 

The  evidence  which  it  yields  on  the  question  mider  dis- 
cussion turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  certain  words  in 
chap,  xliv  which  it  will  be  well  to  quote  in  full. 

'  And  our  Apostles  knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishop's 
office.  For  this  cause,  therefore,  having  received  complete 
foreknowledge,  they  appointed  the  aforesaid  persons,  and 
afterward  they  provided  a  continuance^  that  if  these  should 

^  Cf.  Gore,  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  282. 

^  See  also  Hamack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A,,  p.  56,  n.  ;  Bingham's  Diet,  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  ii  1503. 

^  The  phi'ase  '  provided  a  continuance '  is  a  translation  of  Lightfoot's 
reading  e7nfj.ovi]v.     '  The  accession  of  Lat.  to  the  best  MS.  seems  to  estabhsh 
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fall  asleej),  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their 
ministration.  Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by 
them,  or  afterwards  by  other  men  of  repute,  ^^dth  the 
consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  have  ministered  mi- 
blameably  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  lowhness  of  mind,  peace- 
fully and  \^-ith  all  modesty,  and  for  a  long  time  have  borne 
a  good  report  with  all,  these  men  we  consider  to  have  been 
unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration.' 

The  important  words,  on  the  interpretation  of  which  the 
character  of  St.  Clement's  evidence  depends,  are  the  '  other 
men  of  repute  '  (eVepoi  kWoyLfioi  dvSpes)  Avho  appointed 
presbyters  after  the  Apostles.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  phrase  ?  Does  it,  or  does  it  not  include  men  who 
had  no  Apostolic  appointment  ?  It  will  be  well  to  begin  by 
making  clear  certain  points  which  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
(1)  St.  Clement  recognizes  that  some  presbyters  were 
appointed  bj^  the  Apostles  in  person,  '  those  appointed  by 
them',  i.e.  Apostles  ;  and  some  of  these  men  were  still  living 
when  St.  Clement  wrote  (c.  xliv).  (2)  Again  St.  Clement 
says  that  the  Apostles  '  provided  a  continuance  ',  or  perhaps 
better,  'gave  a  further  injunction'  that,  'if  these  should  fall 
asleep,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministra- 
tion.' The  giving  of  this  injunction  implies  that  some  one 
must  have  received  it,  and  that  the  regular  and  consecutive 
appointment  of  elders  by  some  one  or  other  must  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  Apostles.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
such  appointment  would  have  been  intended  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  those  whom  the  Apostles  had  already  made 
presbyters.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  St.  Clement  knew 
another  class  of  presbyters,  not  appointed  by  Apostles  in 
person,  but  by  those — probably  themselves  presbyters — 
clothed  with  Apostolic  authority  to  appoint.  To  this  the 
position  of  Timothy  and  Titus  as  described  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  lends  support. 

(3)  We  have,  then,  in  this  Epistle,  {a)  a  class  of  elders 

tnivofxTjv  which  should  be  translated  'gave  a  further  injuuctiou.'  (Sanday, 
Conception  of  Priesthood,  p.  71).  Sohm  and  Lo\\Tie  render  (jnvofirjv  by 
*  distribution ',  i.  e.  the  Apostles  entrusted  the  distribution  of  the  euchar- 
istic  gifts  to  the  bi.shops  and  deacons ;  cf .  Lowrie,  The  Church  and  its 
Organization,  p.  332,  n.  3.     Sohm,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  82,  n.  4. 
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appointed  by  Apostles,  and  (b),  possibly,  a  second  class  not 
appointed  by  Apostles  in  person,  but  still  on  the  line  of 
Apostolic  descent,  appointed  in  accordance  with  Apostolic 
directions,  whatever  those  directions  may  have  been.  The 
question  is,  have  we  a  third  class  of  presbyters,  recognized 
as  of  equal  authority  with  these  two,  but  entirely  off  the 
line  of  Apostolic  descent,  owing  their  appointment  neither 
to  Apostles  nor  to  any  one  having  Apostolic  authority  to 
appoint  ? 

Dr.  Sanday  thinks  that  there  was  this  third  class  of  elders. 
Thus  he  observes,  '  The  'irepoi  eXXoyc/jLot  dvSpe^  are  not  .  .  . 
placed  upon  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Apostles  '  ?■ 
This  is  certainly  quite  true  ;  but  one  must  not  suppose  that 
they  are  definitely  placed  off  it.  At  the  time  of  St.  Clement's 
writing  there  was  no  word  appropriated  to  designate  those 
invested  with  Apostolic  authority  to  appoint  to  the  presby- 
terate  :  '  bishop  '  is  the  only  word  which  has  been  so  appro- 
priated, and  in  St.  Clement  it  is  still  synonymous  with 
'presbyter'.  Hence,  if  St.  Clement  meant  only  such  men 
as  we  see  in  Timothy  and  Titus,  he  must  have  had  to  choose 
as  a  title  for  them,  either  some  long  roundabout  phrase, 
such  as  '  those  to  whom  the  Apostles  gave  authority  to 
appoint  presbyters,'  and  some  such  short,  but  loose  expres- 
sion, as  '  men  of  repute  ' .  Hence  the  mere  use  of  an  indefinite 
term  does  not  necessarily  decide  the  question. 

Again,  Dr.  Sanday  says  : 

'  When  we  think  of  the  importance  of  prophecy  and  the 
activity  of  prophets  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  all  who  held  office  or  dignity  in  the  Church  were 
appointed  to  it  directly  by  Apostles  in  either  the  wider 
or  the  narrower  sense.  The  state  of  things  described  by 
St.  Clement  is  just  what  would  be  natural.  Nominations 
to  office  would  be  made  by  an  Apostle,  if  one  was  available, 
if  not  by  those  whom  the  Church  most  trusted.'  ^ 

Dr.  Sanday,  of  course,  means  by  '  natural ',  not  anythhig 
opposed  to  the  supernatural,  but  that  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  other  ascertained  facts  bearing  upon  the 

*  Conception  of  Priesthood,  p.  72.  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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matter,  we  might  expect  would  happen  :  lie  means  that  in 
view  of  what  we  know  about  the  position  of  prophets  and 
presbyters  we  may  reasonably  think  that  St.  Clement  knew 
a  class  of  presbyters  appointed  by  others  than  Apostles  or 
Apostolic  delegates.  No  doubt  there  were  no  Christians  so 
prominent  or  important,  after  the  Apostles  themselves,  as 
the  prophets — certainly  they  were  far  more  to  the  front 
than  the  comparatively  humble  presbyters.  But  the  two 
classes  existed  on  entirely  different  levels  :  a  man  was  called 
a  presbyter  because  he  was  appointed  to  an  office,  not 
because  he  had  any  personal  gift  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  Of  prophets  the  opposite  is  true  :  a  man  was 
called  a  prophet  not  because  he  was  appointed  to  an  office, 
but  in  virtue  of  his  prophetic  gift.  As  was  said  above,  the 
two  classes  must  have  been  as  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  as  poets  or  novelists 
are  distinguished  from  Secretaries  of  State  in  our  day. 
They  are  based  on  entirely  different  principles  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, beyond  the  possibility  which  the  present  passage  of 
St.  Clement  affords,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  presbyters 
were  ever  appointed  by  others  than  Apostles  in  the  narrower 
sense,  or  their  delegates  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus.  Tliis, 
of  course,  applies  to  appointment  as  distinguished  from 
election. 

But  there  is  one  point  which  seems  to  make  it  exceedingly 
unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  that  St.  Clement  could  have  had 
in  mind  any  such  third  class  of  presbyters.  The  existence 
of  such  a  class  would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  force  of 
his  argument.  In  order  to  make  this  point  clear,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  whole  Epistle  and  then  to 
select  the  important  parts  for  fuller  treatment. 

cc.  1-4  The  troubles,  which  have  so  violently  disturbed  the 

former  peace  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  are  due  to 

jealousy. 

5-6  Examples  of  the  evil  of  jealousy,  both  past  and  present. 

7-13  An  exhortation  to  repentance  and  obedience  with 

many  examples  from  the  Old  Testament. 
14-18  We  must  obey  God  in  lowliness  of  mind  rather  than 
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those  who  set  themselves  up  in  arrogance.    Further 
examples  from  the  Scriptures. 

19-23  The  whole  natural  world  obeys  God  in  peace.  We 
also  must  in  all  respects  render  obedience  to  God 
in  peace  and  good  works. 

24-27  Let  our  souls  be  bound  to  God  in  faith  and  hope  of 
the  resurrection,  of  which  the  phoenix  is  a  sign. 

28-36  Exhortation  to  holiness,  purity,  harmony,  humility, 
and  zeal  in  good  works,  with  more  examples  from 
the  Scriptures. 

37-39  Examples  of  the  utility  of  the  harmonious  subordina- 
tion of  parts  in  an  organization  and  its  application 
to  Christians. 

40-41  Since  all  things  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God  are 
fixed  according  to  God's  will  in  due  subordination 
to  a  settled  order,  none  of  us  must  transgress  the 
appointed  rule  of  his  service. 

42-44  Now  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  from  God,  the  Apostles 
were  sent  by  Christ,  and  bishops  and  deacons  were 
appointed  everywhere  by  the  Apostles  (an  arrange- 
ment at  which  we  must  not  be  surprised),  and  so 
our  decision  is  that  your  presbyters,  against  whom 
there  was  no  charge  of  neglect  or  misconduct, 
were  unjustly  removed  from  their  office. 

45-46  History  shows  that  it  is  always  the  lawless  who 
persecute  the  righteous,  and  we  must  cling  to  the 
latter. 

47-50  This  sedition  is  more  grievous  than  the  one  which 
called  forth  the  letter  of  the  Blessed  Paul,  and  must 
be  rooted  out  quickly.    It  violates  Christian  love. 

51-55  The  offenders  are  urged  to  confess  and  yield  after 
the  examples  of  noble  men  even  among  the 
Gentiles. 

56-58  The  Church  should  make  intercession  for  the  offenders 
who  are  urged  to  submit  and  accept  the  counsel  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

59-61  The  prayer  of  the  Roman  Church,  for  help  and  pardon 
for  themselves  and  peace  and  strength  for  the  rulers 
of  the  earth. 

k2 
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62-63  We  have  used  every  argument,  and  trust  you  will 

give  us  heed. 
64-65  Conclusion. 

At  first  sight  the  Epistle  appears  long  and  rambling,  and 
to  have  many  digressions  :  but  yet  in  all  its  parts  it  is 
subordinated  to  one  end  which  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Chapters 
i-xxxix  are  introductory,  consisting  mainly  of  exhortations 
to  harmony,  faith,  obedience  and  love,  and,  above  all, 
submission,  and  lead  up  to  the  decision  of  cc.  xl-xliv,  which 
requires  the  yielding  of  the  predominant  party.  The 
important  part  of  the  argument  is  contained  in  these  five 
chapters  (xl-xliv),  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  cc.  xlv-lxv,  being 
chiefly  an  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Corinthians  to  accept 
tliis  decision. 

Chapter  xl  asserts  the  principle  that  every  tiling  which 
concerns  Divine  worship,  '  He  Himself  fixed  by  His  supreme 
vriU/  both  as  to  place,  time,  and  minister,  as  is  seen  by  the 
case  of  High-Priest,  priests,  levites,  and  laymen.  Chapter 
xH  insists  that  each  one  should  '  in  his  0"«ti  order  give  thanks 
unto  God,  maintaining  a  good  conscience  and  not  trans- 
gressmg  the  appomted  rule  of  his  service.'  The  services  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  are  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this. 
Having  laid  dovm  this  general  principle,  St.  Clement  proceeds 
to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  in  hand.  '  The  Apostles 
received  the  Gospel  for  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  : 
Jesus  Christ  was  sent  forth  from  God.  So  then  Christ  is 
from  God,  and  the  Apostles  are  from  Christ.  Both,  therefore, 
came  of  the  ^^'ill  of  God  in  the  appointed  order.'  The  Apostles 
then  in  full  confidence  went  forth,  and,  '  so  preaching 
every^^•here  in  comitry  and  toT\Ti.  they  appointed  their  first 
fruits,  when  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  unto  them  that  should  believe.  And 
this  they  did  in  no  new  fashion  :  for  indeed  it  had  been 
^\Titten  concerning  bishops  and  deacons  from  very  ancient 
times :  for  thus  saith  the  Scriptures  in  a  certain  place  : 
"  I  will  appoint  their  bishops  in  righteousness  and  their 
deacons  in  faith."  And  what  marvel,  if  they  which  were 
entrusted  in  Christ  with  such  a  work  by  God,  appointed  the 
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aforesaid  persons  ?  Seeing  that  even  the  blessed  Moses,  who 
was  a  faithful  servant  in  all  his  house,  recorded  for  a  sign  in 
the  sacred  books  all  things  that  were  enjoined  upon  him.' 

Then  follows  the  story  of  how  Moses  '  when  jealousy  arose 
concerning  the  priesthood  .  .  .  commanded  the  twelve  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  to  bring  to  him  rods  .  .  .  and  he  sealed  them  .  .  . 
and  put  them  away  in  the  tabernacle  .  .  .  and  said  unto  them, 
Brethren,  the  tribe  whose  rod  shall  bud,  this  hath  God 
chosen  to  be  priests  and  ministers  unto  Him.  Now  when 
morning  came  .  .  .  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  found  not  only  with 
buds  but  also  bearing  fruit.  What  think  ye,  dearly  beloved  ? 
Did  not  Moses  know  beforehand  that  this  would  come  to 
pass  ?  Assuredly  he  knew  it.  But  that  disorder  might  not 
arise  in  Israel,  he  did  this,  to  the  end  that  the  Name  of  the 
true  and  only  God  might  be  glorified.'  ...  '  And  our  Apostles 
knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be 
strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishop's  office.  For  this  cause, 
therefore,  having  received  complete  foreknowledge,  they 
appointed  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  afterwards  they 
provided  a  continuance  (or  better,  gave  a  further  injunction), 
that  if  these  should  fall  asleep,  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  to  their  ministration.  Those,  therefore,  who  were 
appointed  by  them,  or  afterward  by  other  men  of  repute 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  have  ministered 
imblameably  to  the  flock  of  Christ  .  .  .  these  men  we  consider 
to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration.  For  it 
will  be  no  light  sin  for  us,  if  we  thrust  out  those  who  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office  unblameably  and 
holily  '  (cc.  xKi-xHv). 

There  is  here  a  clear,  consistent,  and  forcible  line  of 
argument.  God  has  appointed  all  divine  worship  according 
to  a  definite  order  :  and  in  the  order  appointed  by  B!is  will, 
Christ  is  from  God,  the  Apostles  are  from  Christ,  the  presby- 
ters are  from  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  their  ejection  is 
a  sin.  But  if  St.  Clement  contemplated  a  class  of  presbyters 
who  might  be  described  as  not  from  the  Apostles,  the  whole 
sequence  of  the  argument  is  destroyed :  still  more,  if 
St.  Clement  had  thought  that  the  Corinthians  would  be  able 
to  point  to  a  regular  class  of  presbyters  in  any  part  of  the 
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world,  who  were  not  from  the  Apostles,  then  he  must  have 
realized  that  his  argument  from  the  divine  order  and 
sequence  could  carry  no  weight. 

Further,  the  individuals  who  usurped  the  position  of 
the  ousted  presbyters  had  apparently  the  authority  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  behind  them,  but  not  that  of  the  Apostles  ; 
this,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  older  presbyters.  St.  Clement  is  not  content  that 
the  ejected  elders  should  be  restored  and  given  a  place 
by  the  side  of  those  whom  the  local  Church  has  instituted  : 
the  usurpers  must  submit  and  withdraw  entirely  (cc.  liv 
and  Ivii).  And  if  we  ask  why,  the  reason  given  is  because 
the  new  arrangement  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  order 
appointed  by  the  will  of  God,  which  involves  a  sequence 
through  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
the  innovators  are  regarded  as  being  in  rebellion  against 
divinely  appointed  authority,  because  they  had  no  Apostolic 
sanction.  But  the  position  of  any  third  class  of  elders, 
not  upon  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent,  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  these  men  whose  pretensions 
are  so  scouted  by  St.  Clement.  Accordingly,  we  must 
conclude  that  St.  Clement  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  third  class  of  presbyters  not  on  the  direct  line  of  Apostolic 
descent,  and  that  the  erepoi  kWoyLfioi  duSpe^  included  no 
persons  who  were  not  empowered,  according  to  the  further 
injunction  of  the  Apostles,  to  ordain  elders. 

Sound  criticism  will  recognize  that  we  have  here  evidence 
of  the  highest  historical  value.  (1)  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  other  reason  for  the  decision  given,  except  that 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  appointing 
presbyters.  (2)  The  decision  was  influenced  by  no  ulterior 
motive,  by  no  external  pressure,  but  was  reached  solely  by 
a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  (3)  The  casual, 
not  to  say  incidental,  way  in  which  the  fact  of  Apostolic 
appointment  is  mentioned,  although  the  whole  decision 
rests  ultimately  upon  this  fact,  shows  how  completely  the 
Roman  Church  assumed  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the 
fact.  (4)  This  letter  has  the  value  of  contemporary  evidence 
on  the  question  of  appointment  of  clergy  by  Apostles. 
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The  consideration  of  these  four  points  must  now  engage 
attention.  (1)  Among  the  various  societies  which  existed 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  worship  of  heathen  deities, 
it  was  the  custom  for  each  club  to  make  its  own  constitution, 
usually  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  State  in  which  it 
existed.  The  officers  who  superintended  the  worship  of  the 
society,  its  priests  or  priestesses,  were  selected  by  lot  or 
ballot  for  one  year,  though  the  office  could  be  held  for 
a  longer  time.^  So  also  in  Asia  Minor,  the  high  priests  of  the 
temples  where  the  Emperor  was  worshipped,  were  appointed 
from  year  to  year,"^ 

The  Christians,  of  course,  did  not  form  the  constitutions  of 
their  Churches  after  the  type  of  the  Greek  confraternities  ; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  them.  Accordingly,  it  would 
certainly  not  have  seemed  strange  to  them  if  the  officers 
appointed  to  superintend  Christian  worship  should  be 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  local  society.  It  is  the  normal 
custom,  practised  now  as  well  as  then,  that  when  the  officers 
of  a  club  fail  to  satisfy  its  members,  they  may  be  replaced 
by  others.  This  is  in  itself  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  just 
procedure,  and  no  exception  whatever  can  be  taken  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  morality.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  St.  Clement 
from  taking  up  a  position  such  as  this.  There  would  have 
been  nothing  unnatural  or  immoral  involved,  if  the  Roman 
Church  had  said  that  they  deplored  the  schism  and  its 
consequences,  but  that,  in  view  of  the  common  practice  of 
both  heathen  and  Christian  societies,  they  held  that  the 
Corinthian  Church  had  taken  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
compose  its  troubles.  But  the  Roman  Church  did  not  take 
up  this  position,  but  the  very  opposite,  saying  that  the 
ejection  of  the  presbyters  involved  sin.  It  is  of  importance 
to  observe  the  exact  reason  which  they  give  for  their  decision. 
Elders  who  were  guilty  of  some  immoral  conduct  might, 
no  doubt,  be  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  Valens  the  presbyter 

*  Ziebarth,  Das  griechische  Vereinsiveseii,  pp.  144,  146,  147,  150. 
"  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i,  345. 
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at  Philippi.i  But  the  presbyters  at  Corinth  were  imblame- 
able  and  holy.  We  may  assume  that  if  they  too  had  been 
convicted  of  some  grievous  sin,  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
Church  would  have  been  different.  But  the  fact  of  their 
blamelessness  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  a  condition,  of  the 
scandal  involved  in  their  ejection.  Again,  the  dispute  had 
involved  grievous  loss,  both  of  spiritual  power  within  and 
of  reputation  without, '  many  were  brought  to  despair,  many 
to  doubting,  and  all  of  us  to  sorrow  '  (c.  xlvi)  :  it  was 
shameful,  unseemly,  and  brought  blasphemy  upon  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  (c.  xlvii).  All  this  St.  Clement  saw  and 
deplored,  but  still  even  this  is  not  the  main  reason  which 
influenced  his  decision  :  he  might  have  deplored  all  this 
with  equal  sorrow  if  he  had  taken  the  other  side — he  might 
have  blamed  the  stubbornness  of  those  who  upheld  the 
original  presbyters  in  their  position. 

His  main  line  of  argument  is  this  :  God  has  fixed  all  things 
which  pertain  to  His  worship  according  to  His  own  supreme 
will.  In  the  order  appointed  by  His  will,  Christ  is  from  God, 
the  Apostles  are  from  Christ,  and  the  Presbyters  are  from 
the  Apostles  ;  therefore  their  ejection  from  offering  the  gifts 
in  divine  worship  is  sinful.  If  St.  Clement  had  in  mind  any 
third  class  of  presbyters  not  from  the  Apostles,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  might  say  that  their  ejection  had  wrought 
great  harm  to  the  Church,  both  within  and  without,  and 
hence  was  displeasing  to  God  ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  he  should  call  it  a  sin,  because  God  had  sent  Christ 
and  Christ  had  sent  the  Apostles.  Such  an  argument  would 
have  had  no  application  whatever. 

(2)  It  has  been  argued  that  St.  Irenaeus  and  his  contem- 
poraries were  led  to  over-emphasize  a  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
succession,  because  they  wished  to  see  in  it  a  guarantee  of 
the  truth  handed  down  from  the  Apostles.  Whether  this 
is  the  case  or  not  need  not  be  considered  here  :  but  we 
must  point  out  that  no  such  motive  can  be  attributed 
to  St.  Clement.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  of 
St.  Irenaeus'  interpretation  of  Apostolic  appointment :  he 
says  nothing  whatever  of  the  succession  guaranteeing  purity 
*  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  c.  xi. 
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of  doctrine,  nor  does  he  mention  a  '  charisma  veritatis  '.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  any  ulterior  motive  for  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  Church  :  it  was  not  influenced  by  any  external 
pressure  of  danger,  nor  was  it  a  question  which  had  been 
long  in  dispute  and  on  which  men  outside  the  Corinthian 
Church  had  already  taken  sides.  The  sole  occasion  for  rais- 
ing the  subject  was  the  internal  disorder  in  a  local  Church : 
thus  for  the  first  time  the  issue  comes  up  for  the  Church  to 
decide,  may  duly  appointed  presbyters  be  removed  from 
office  at  the  will  of  the  congregation,  or  not  ?  It  was  at 
this  time  a  purely  local  question.  There  was  nothing  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Churchmen  :  the  question 
was  decided  upon  its  merits. 

We  may  imagine  the  Roman  Church  gathered  together 
to  discuss  this  point  referred  to  them  by  the  Corinthians. 
Apart  from  the  customs  inherited  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  other  considerations,  such  as  the  custom  of  con- 
temporary heathen  associations  and  the  general  expediency 
of  the  case,  might  urge  them  to  recognize  the  lawfulness  of 
establishing  new  presbyters  at  will,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
settling  the  dispute.  But  the  moment  the  thought  of  the 
Apostles  comes  into  view,  the  scale  is  turned  and  the  matter 
is  settled — ^the  ejection  of  the  old  and  the  installation  of  the 
new  violates  the  proper  sequence  from  God  through  Christ 
and  the  Apostles. 

(3)  Again,  let  us  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  situation. 
The  Corinthian  Church  is  sharply  divided  on  the  question 
of  the  deposition  of  presbyters.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in 
giving  its  decision,  bases  its  judgement  upon  an  inter- 
pretation put  upon  a  certain  fact.  That  fact  is  that  presbyters 
are  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent  :  the  interpretation  is 
that  this  line  is  part  of  the  will  of  God,  because  God  appointed 
a  definite  order  of  succession  through  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
in  order  to  obviate  confusion  in  connexion  with  divine 
worship.  This  interpretation  settles  the  dispute  ;  but  the 
interpretation  rests  upon  the  fact,  and  if  the  fact  is  ques- 
tionable, the  interpretation  is  utterly  useless.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument 
depends  upon  the  historical  accuracy  of  these  facts,  yet 
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St.  Clement  brings  no  witnesses  to  prove  them  :  he  expects 
them  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  stated,  and  has  no  anxiety 
whatever  on  this  score.  The  only  points  which  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  enforce  are  two, — the  significance  of  the  fact 
of  Apostolic  appointment,  and  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  divine  will  in  the  matter  :  this 
latter  apparently  gave  him  great  anxiety,  and  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  his  letter.  But  we  need  not  emphasize 
it  here. 

His  anxiety  to  bring  every  possible  argument  to  bear  in 
favour  of  the  former  point  is  obvious.  He  is  careful  to  show 
that  the  fact  of  Apostolic  appointment  of  clergy  is  not 
meaningless,  but  has  a  very  deep  significance.  The  advan- 
tages derived  from  subordination  of  parts  to  a  settled  plan 
are  put  forth  in  chaps,  xxxvii  and  xxxviii.  Again,  it  is 
shown  that  God  has  always  appointed  a  set  order  relating 
to  His  own  worship  wdth  a  view  to  avoiding  confusion  (c.  xl). 
The  bishops  and  deacons  are  involved  in  this  order,  and  their 
appointment  to  the  exclusion  of  others  involves  no  new 
principle  ;  '  and  this  they  did  in  no  new  fashion  :  for  indeed 
it  had  been  wTitten  concerning  bishops  and  deacons  from 
very  ancient  times.  ...  '"'I  will  appoint  their  bishops  in 
righteousness  and  their  deacons  in  faith"  '  (c.  xlii).  Thus 
Moses,  although  he  knew  beforehand,  on  other  grounds,  what 
was  the  divine  \^dll,  yet  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  rods 
that  there  might  be  no  disorder  (c.  xliii).  So  also  the 
Apostles  '  knowdng  that  there  would  be  strife  over  the 
bishop's  office  ',  and  in  order  to  prevent  disorder,  '  appointed 
the  aforesaid  persons  and  afterwards  gave  a  further  injunc- 
tion, that  if  these  should  fall  asleep,  other  approved  men 
should  succeed  to  their  ministration'  (c.  xliv). 

But  in  contrast  to  this,  the  assertion  that  the  Apostles 
appointed  presbyters  throughout  the  Church  is  stated 
boldly  without  any  attempt  to  prove  it.  without  any  trace 
of  consciousness  that  any  one  would  call  it  in  question.  Yet, 
had  it  been  possible  to  disprove  this  statement,  or  even 
question  it,  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  St.  Clement 
must  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  and  with  it  the  whole 
value  and  weight  of  his  decision  in  the  eyes  of  the  anti- 
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presbyter  party  at  Corinth.  The  very  looseness  of  the 
phrase  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  connexion  between  the 
ejected  Corinthian  presbyters  and  the  Apostles — '  those  who 
were  appointed  by  them,  or  afterward  by  other  men  of 
repute  '  (c.  xliv) — shows  how  implicitly  he  assumed  acquies- 
cence in  the  bare  historic  fact  of  appointment,  either  by 
Apostles,  or  by  those  who  were  from  the  Apostles. 

St.  Clement  then  has  no  anxiety  about  the  facts  themselves 
— they  are  not  new  :  they  will  not  be  questioned.  It  is  the 
significance  he  attaches  to  the  facts  which  is  new,  and  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  produce  several  lines  of  argument  to 
impress  it  upon  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  state  of  things 
is  just  what  we  would  expect  to  find  if  the  practice  of 
i\.postolic  appointment  had  been  very  generally,  if  not 
universally,  followed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  such 
appeared  to  be  the  most  fitting  course  to  pursue.  Later 
generations  woke  up  to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
this  undoubted  fact,  and  as  soon  as  they  became  conscious 
of  it,  began  to  ask  themselves  what  its  meaning  or  impor- 
tance was.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  then  that 
St.  Clement's  letter  is  in  essence  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  a  substitute  for  Apostolic  appointment. 

(4)  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  St.  Clement's 
witness  to  the  fact  of  Apostolic  appointment  is  of  far  higher 
value  than  his  witness  to  the  historic  character  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  puts  upon  the  fact.  When  St.  Clement 
says  that  the  Apostles  knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishop's 
office,  and  that  therefore  they  appointed  bishops  and 
deacons  (c.  xliv),  he  speaks  of  something  removed  by  some 
sixty-five  years  from  his  own  day.  Again,  a  tradition  as  to 
instructions  given  by  our  Lord  to  Apostles  is  one  which  is 
clearly  liable  to  alteration  and  accretion  in  the  process  of 
transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth  :  for  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  written  down  before  it  appears  in  St.  Clement's 
letter.  St.  Clement's  statement  may  be  true,  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  finds  no  positive  support  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  cannot  be  accepted  simply  on  this  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  bare  fact  of  Apostolic 
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appointment,  he  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  give  evidence. 
If  we  date  his  letter  in  a.  d.  96,  we  find  that  it  is  only  some 
thirty-two  years  later  than  the  probable  date  of  the  deaths 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Hence  there  were  many  still  living 
who  were  appointed  to  the  presbyterate  by  Apostles. 

'Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by  them  (i.e. 
Apostles),  .  .  .  these  men  we  consider  to  be  unjustly  thrust 
out  from  their  ministration  '  (c.  xliv).  There  were  those 
still  living  who  could  testify  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  course,  to  that  of  the  Church  since  their  day.  Had 
St.  Clement  been  at  fault  in  his  facts  regarding  either  the 
customs  of  the  Apostles  or  those  of  the  Church  since  their 
day,  there  were  many  who  would  have  known  it  at  once. 
We  are  not  now  dealing  wdth  sayings  or  opinions  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition  which  may  have  undergone  alteration 
in  the  process  of  transmission.  We  have  here  a  single 
concrete  fact,  which  happened  once  in  the  lifetime  of  each 
individual  presbyter.  No  man  could  forget  the  circumstances 
of  liis  ordination,  and  who  had  presided  at  it.  There  is  no 
chance  here  for  any  alteration  or  accretion  by  constant 
repetition  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  evidence,  therefore, 
of  tliis  letter  concerning  the  appointment  of  clergy  by  the 
Apostles  and  others  delegated  by  Apostles,  is  the  best  kind 
of  historical  evidence  one  can  have. 

As  has  been  observed  before,  a  fact  is  one  thing  ;  the 
significance  attached  to  it  is  another.  We  are  not  now 
contending  for  St.  Clement's  interpretation,  but  merely  for 
the  fact  itself  ;  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  Xew  Testament 
evidence,  inconclusive  in  itself,  leaves  the  way  open  for,  if 
it  does  not  point  to,  the  condition  of  affairs  revealed  in 
St.  Clement.  In  claiming  that  Apostolic  succession  must 
stand  as  an  established  fact,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  main 
stream  of  Church  development  and  history,  it  is  not  meant 
that  either  the  Apostles  or  the  Church,  up  to  the  time  of 
St.  Clement,  acted  mider  any  sense  of  divine  obHgation  in 
the  matter.  It  was  the  most  fitting  and  desirable  thing  that 
presbyters  should  receive  Apostolic  sanction  and  blessing 
upon  their  work,  and  that  the  Apostles  should  give  a  fm-ther 
injunction  that  others  should  succeed  to  their  ministration 
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when  these  presbyters  fell  asleep.  St.  Clement's  statement 
that  this  was  done,  because  the  Apostles  knew  that  there 
would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishop's  office,  bears 
every  mark  of  probability  about  it  :  although  one  could  not 
but  question  his  view  that  they  knew  it  to  be  involved  in 
the  will  of  God.  This  further  injunction  itself  would,  of 
course,  be  received  by  those  already  honoured  by  Apostles, 
i.e.  the  presbyters,  whether  one  or  more  in  any  given  Church. 
Thus  the  fact  of  Apostolic  succession  grew  in  silence,  and 
succeeding  generations,  finding  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  fact,  each  put  upon  it  an  interpretation  such  as  best 
suited  the  needs  of  its  own  time. 

The  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
may  be  begmi  by  comparing  the  general  position  of  bishops 
and  presbyters  as  they  are  found  in  St.  Ignatius  with  that 
which  we  find  in  St.  Clement.  For  the  present  one  may 
leave  out  of  sight  the  question  of  the  single  Bishop  of 
St. Ignatius  over  against  the  presbyter-bishops  of  St.  Clement, 
and  confme  attention  to  their  estimate  of  the  general  position 
of  the  clergy. 

Both  writers  know  of  bishops  existing  throughout  the 
Churches  ;  ^  and  both  again  know  them  as  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  public  worship,  and  as  having  a  peculiar  right 
to  preside  at  the  Eucharist.  St.  Clement  says  that  none  may 
'  transgress  the  appointed  rule  of  his  service  '  in  pubHc 
worship  (c.  xM)  and  it  will  be  no  light  sin  to  '  thrust  out  those 
(i.e.  presbyters)  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's 
office  unblameably  '  (c.  xliv).  So  also  Ignatius, — '  assemble 
yourselves  together  in  common,  man  by  man  ...  to  the  end 
that  ye  may  obey  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery  without 
distraction  of  mind  :  breaking  one  bread,'  &c.  (ad  Eph.  xx). 
'  Do  ye  all  follow  your  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  followed  the 
Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  Apostles  ....  Let  no  man 
do  aught  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Church  apart  from 
the  bishop.  Let  that  be  counted  a  valid  Eucharist  which  is 
under  the  bishop,  or  one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed 
it,  (Smyrn.  viii).  Again,  it  is  St.  Clement's  main  argument 
that  the  elders  are  a  part  of  the  order  appointed  by  the  will 
^  Clem,  ad  Cor.  c.  xlii  and  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  c.  iii. 
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of  God  through  Jesus  Christ :  this  thought  is  echoed  by 
St.  Ignatius  when  he  says  '  I  was  forward  to  exhort  you, 
that  ye  run  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God  ;  for  Jesus 
Christ,  also  ...  is  the  mind  of  the  Father,  even  as  the  bishops 
that  are  settled  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth  are  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  then  it  becometh  you  to  run  in 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  bishop.'  ^ 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  connexion  of  the 
clergy  with  the  Apostles,  there  is  a  difference — a  difference 
which  springs  from  emphasizing  different  aspects  of  the 
same  facts,  rather  than  from  any  fundamental  disagreement 
as  to  the  facts  themselves.  To  St.  Clement,  the  elders  are 
involved  in  the  will  of  God,  since  they  have  been  appointed 
by  Apostles  to  preside  at  the  public  worship  of  the  Church :  he 
lays  his  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  the  appointment  by  Apostles. 
To  Ignatius  the  clergy  are  involved  in  the  will  of  God, 
because  they  are  the  proper  officers  to  conduct  the  services, 
more  especially  the  Eucharist  :  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  they  preside  in  the  place  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  According 
to  St.  Ignatius,  an  ideal  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
takes  place  when  the  Bishop  presides  and  breaks  the  bread 
with  the  presbyters  surrounding  him,  supported  by  the 
deacons  who  are  ready  to  serve  the  laity  in  the  main  body 
of  the  building.  The  figure  of  the  Bishop  at  the  table 
surrounded  by  the  presbyters  irresistibly  suggests  the  scene 
of  the  Last  Supper,  when  Christ  broke  bread  surrounded 
by  His  Apostles.  Hence  to  St.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  becomes 
a  symbol  of  Christ  and  the  presbyters  a  symbol  of  the 
Apostles.-  This  ^\^ll  be  readily  seen  from  the  foUo^ving 
passages  : 

'  Do  ye  all  follow  your  Bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  followed 
the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  Apostles  :  and  to 
the  Deacons  pay  respect  as  to  God's  commandment.  Let 
no  man  do  aught  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Church 
apart  from  the  bishop.  Let  that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist 
which  is  under  the  bishop,'  &c.  (Smyrn.  viii).    '  Be  ye  zealous 

'  Ad  Eph.  c.  iii ;  cf.  Philad.  inscr. 

■  Cf.  Allen,  Christian  Institutioris,  pp.  64,  66,  82  f. 
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to  do  all  things  in  godly  concord,  the  bishop  presiding  after 
the  likeness  of  God  and  the  presbyters  after  the  likeness  of 
the  council  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  deacons  also  '  (Magn.  vi). 
'  Do  your  diligence,  therefore,  that  ye  be  confirmed  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Apostles  .  .  .  with  your 
revered  bishop,  and  with  the  fitly  wreathed  spiritual  circlet 
of  your  presbytery  :  and  with  the  deacons.  ...  Be  obedient 
to  the  bishop  and  to  one  another  as  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
the  Father,  and  as  the  Apostles  were  to  Christ  '  (Magn.  xiii). 
'  In  like  manner  let  all  men  respect  the  deacons  as  Jesus 
Christ,  even  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop  as  being 
a  type  of  the  Father  and  the  presbyters  as  the  council  of 
God  and  as  the  college  of  Apostles.  Apart  from  these  there 
is  not  even  the  name  of  a  Church  '  (Trail,  iii). 

Accordingly,  Ignatius  always  compares  the  Bishop  to 
Christ  or  God,  and  the  elders  to  the  Apostles.^  Since  the 
presbyters  stand  in  the  position  of  the  Apostles,  the  mon- 
archical Bishop  who  is  over  them,  must  be  placed  on  a  higher 
level  :  his  position  is  accordingly  analogous  to  that  of  Christ 
or  of  God,  an  idea  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  his  presiding 
at  the  Eucharist,  just  as  Christ  had  presided  at  the  Last 
Supper. 

The  most  important  fact,  however,  with  which  we  have 
now  to  deal  is  that  St.  Ignatius  nowhere  mentions  any 
appointment  of  clergy  by  Apostles.  Are  we  on  this  account 
justified  in  concluding  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
such  a  method  of  appointment  ?  - 

If  the  argument  from  silence  is  at  all  admissible  in  this 
case,  it  holds  good  not  only  for  the  epistles  as  a  whole 
group,  but  for  each  letter  individually  :  we  must  conclude 
not  merely  that  St.  Ignatius  did  not  know  anything  of 
Apostolic  appointment  as  a  general  rule,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  of  it  in  any  single  case,  at  least  in  the  Churches 
which  he  was  addressing.  If  we  admit  this  argument  at 
all,  it  must  hold  good  for  all  the  chief  Churches  of  the  East, 
and  establish  a  universal  negative  that  no  clergy  were 
appointed  by  Apostolic  authority. 

'  See  TraU.  u  ;   PhUad.  v. 

^  So,  Loning,  Gemeindeverfassung,  p.  130  f.  ;   cf.  s.  122. 
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Xow  the  argument  from  silence  is  applicable  only  when 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  '  The  negative  argument  is 
thus  limited  to  a  few  clearly  defined  cases.  (1)  The  author 
of  the  document  in  which  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  had 
the  intention  of  systematically  recording  all  the  facts  of 
the  same  class,  and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all  of 
them.  (2)  The  fact,  if  it  was  such,  must  have  affected  the 
author's  imagination  so  forcibly  as  necessarily  to  enter  into 
his  conceptions.'  ^  Xow,  whatever  the  facts  were  in  the 
case  before  us,  St.  Ignatius  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
them,  and  hence  one  may  proceed  to  ask,  did  St.  Ignatius 
intend  to  mention  all  the  facts  regardhig  the  appointment 
of  the  Bishops  and  presbyters  ?  The  most  obvious  answer 
is  the  negative,  because  only  once  does  he  refer  to  the 
subject  at  all,  and  then  it  is  but  an  incidental  notice. ^ 

The  fact  of  Apostolic  appointment  is  to  us  in  our  day 
of  such  vital  importance  for  the  question  of  the  ministry, 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  a  Christian  writer  would 
not  lay  some  stress  on  the  subject,  if  he  knew  it  to  have 
been  a  customar}^  practice.  But  we  have  many  centuries 
of  keen  controversy  behind  us,  all  of  which  were  yet  to 
come  when  St.  Ignatius  wrote.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  who  speak  of 
presbj^ers  being  appointed  by  Apostles  or  Apostolic  dele- 
gates, lay  no  stress  whatever  on  the  fact,  and  put  no  par- 
ticular interpretation  on  it.  The  Corinthian  Church  again, 
while  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  had  apparently  attached 
no  important  significance  to  it,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  being 
the  first  to  recognize  it  as  a  vital  principle.  Wlien  the  fact 
appears  in  history  in  St.  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  it  has 
an  important  interpretation  put  upon  it,  but  one  which  is 
fj[uite  different  from  that  of  St.  Clement.  To  St.  Irenaeus 
it  is  the  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  :  while  to 
St.  Cyprian  still  later,  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
unity  of  the  Church  rests.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  St.  Ignatius  and  his  contem- 
poraries in   Asia   Minor,    may   have   known   of   ApostoUc 

'  Seignobos  and  Langlois,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History,  p.  256. 
*  Philad.  inscr.  and  c.  1. 
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appointment,  without  seeing  any  particular  significance  in 
that  fact  alone,  apart  from  the  position  of  the  Clergy  as 
presiding  at  the  Eucharist  :  the  mere  fact  may  quite  well 
have  failed  to  produce  any  deep  impression  upon  their 
imaginations. 

Moreover,  when  St.  Ignatius  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Bishop's  office  by  saying  that  he  stands  in 
the  place  of  Christ,  and  has  compared  the  presbyters 
to  the  Apostles,  would  it  add  anything  to  his  argument  to 
lay  stress  on  what  was  hitherto  comparatively  unnoticed, 
that  all  clergy  were  appointed  by  Apostles  ?  His  main 
purpose  is  to  exalt  the  clergy  in  general,  and  the  Bishop 
in  particular,  as  the  centre  of  unity  for  the  community  : 
to  emphasize  appointment  by  Apostles  would  surely  be 
a  step  down  after  insisting  that  the  Bishop  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ.  To  emphasize  the  Apostolic  descent  of 
all  clergy  would  tend  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
the  three  orders,  since  Bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon  would 
now  stand,  in  so  far  as  Apostolic  appointment  was  concerned, 
upon  the  same  basis.  The  only  fact  which  could  then  be 
brought  forward  to  enhance  the  Bishop's  position  would  be 
that  he  inducted  or  ordained  presbyters  and  deacons  to 
their  office  :  for  although  St.  Ignatius  does  not  mention 
even  this  directly,  yet  it  seems  altogether  unlikely  that 
ordination  would  have  been  performed  in  these  Churches 
without  the  Bishop  (cf .  Smyrn.  viii).  But  if,  at  the  moment 
of  his  writing,  no  special  importance  was  attached  to  the 
method  of  appointing  clergy,  St.  Ignatius  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  Bishop's  position  much  more  effectually  by 
comparing  him  to  Christ  Himself,  than  by  enlarging  upon 
any  Apostolic  powers  of  appointment.  We  are,  then,  quite 
able  to  understand  why  St.  Ignatius,  if  he  knew  of  Apostolic 
appointment,  does  not  refer  to  it.  It  did  not  impress  his 
imagination,  nor  that  of  his  contemporaries,  with  sufficient 
vividness  ;  nor  was  it  the  best  argument  he  could  adduce 
for  his  purpose. 

But  is  it  at  all  possible  that  St.  Ignatius  did  not  know 
of  the  appointment  of  clergy  by  Apostles  ?  To  maintain 
that  he  did  not,  seems  to  involve  us  in  two  serious  historical 
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difficulties,  one  of  wliich  concerns  the  letter  of  St.  Clement, 
and  the  other  the  tradition  of  the  appointment  of  St.  Poly- 
carp  by  Apostles.  As  to  the  fii'st,  the  closer  one  examines 
the  literature  of  the  early  Churches,  the  more  one  is  sur- 
prised at  the  constant  intercourse  which  was  kept  up 
between  the  most  distant  parts  of  Christendom.  As  examples 
one  may  cite  the  frequent  references  to  hospitahty  in  the 
New  Testament  and  the  activity  of  the  travelling  mis- 
sionaries. '  "H^Tiether  as  the  bearers  of  letters  from  one 
Church  to  another,  or  as  living  letters  read  of  all  men,  the 
Apostles,  Prophets,  EvangeUsts,  Pastors,  and  Teachers  kept 
the  Hfe-blood  of  the  Church  in  circulation  and  counteracted 
the  natural  tendency  of  ancient  civil  society  to  too  great 
independence  and  isolation.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
fact  that  there  is  one  Bible  everj^here  received  in  the 
Church,  one  Creed,  one  weekly  holyday,  one  Baptism,  and 
one  Eucharist.'  So  writes  Dr.  Wordsworth.^  And  so  also 
Sir  William  Ramsay  - :  '  From  the  first  the  Christian  idea  was 
to  annihilate  the  separation  due  to  space,  and  hold  the  most 
distant  brother  as  near  as  the  nearest.'  Clear  consciousness 
of  this  appears  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  2  and  3  John, 
Clement  and  Ignatius,  all  of  which  presuppose  regular  inter- 
communication and  union  of  the  closest  kind  along  the  great 
routes  :  and  it  is  of  course  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Roman  History  that  intercourse  between  the  capital  and 
every  part  of  the  Empire  was  direct  and  easy. 

St.  Ignatius's  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  shows  signs  of 
this  frequent  intercourse.  He  knew  that  they  had  heard 
of  his  captivity  and  coming  martyrdom  and  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  release  him  (ad  Rom.  cc.  vi-viii)  ;  he 
finds  means  to  send  this  letter  on  ahead  to  implore  them 
to  desist  :  he  is  aware  that  they  know  of  his  position  as 
sole  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  says  that  now  '  Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  its  bishop — He  and  your  love  '  (c.  ix)  :  he  believes 
that  they  had  received  instructions  '  as  touching  those  who 
went  before  me  from  Syria  to  Rome  unto  the  glory  of 
God  '  (c.  xi). 

^  Ministry  of  Grace,  p.  148. 

*  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  365. 
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Again,  he  has,  as  was  pomted  out  above,  a  conception 
of  the  Bishops  and  presbyters  which  shows  points  of  impor- 
tant agreement  with  that  of  the  Roman  Church  :  both 
know  them  as  existing  throughout  Christianity,  and  both 
regard  them  as  the  proper  officials  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist. 
Yet,  if  St.  Ignatius  did  not  know  anything  of  an  Apostolic 
appointment  of  clergy,  we  have  to  suppose  that  what 
St.  Clement  takes  for  granted  as  a  universal  practice,  was 
unheard  of  in  the  large  and  important  part  of  Christendom 
represented  in  these  Epistles  :  and  that  what  one  so  well 
versed  in  Church  matters  as  St.  Ignatius  had  never  heard 
of,  the  important  Churches  of  Rome  and  Corinth  knew  as 
the  sole  practice  of  all  Churches.  Some  echo  of  the  dispute 
at  Corinth  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  Roman  Church 
must  surely  have  reached  St.  Ignatius  :  and  if  he  had 
known  that  the  Roman  position  rested  on  a  false  and 
unhistorical  basis,  could  he  have  referred  to  them  in  the 
terms  of  remarkably  high  praise  which  he  uses  in  the 
inscription  of  his  letter  ?  In  view  of  the  constant  com- 
munication between  the  Churches,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
that  the  East  and  the  West  should  not  only  have  had 
mutually  contradictory  customs  and  traditions  regarding 
the  appointment  of  clergy,  but  also  that  each  should 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  practice  and  belief  of  the 
other. 

That  St.  Ignatius  does  not  refer  to  the  discrepancy  in 
the  respective  positions  of  Bishops — the  single  Bishop  of 
the  East,  as  against  the  presbyter-bishops  of  the  West — 
does  not  at  all  cause  the  same  difficulty.  For  to  both 
St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Clement  the  most  vital  point  was  that 
the  Eucharist  and  other  Church  offices  must  be  performed 
by  the  proper  officers  :  and  if  this  were  secured  in  both 
cases  by  the  Bishops,  it  could  matter  but  little  to  either 
writer,  whether  they  were  one  or  many  in  any  particular 
Church.  The  discrepancy  concerned  chiefly  the  means  to 
a  common  end  ;  and  possibly,  in  actual  outward  appearance, 
was  not  so  marked  as  might  be  imagined.  Among  the 
Roman  presbyters  one  or  two  must  have  been  conspicuous 
as  leaders  :     and  if   St.   Ignatius   magnifies  the   Bishop's 
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position,  yet  he  always  sees  the  Bishop  as  surrounded  by, 
and  leading,  the  presbyters  and  deacons. 

Again,  to  take  the  particular  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
St.  Polycarp.  St.  Ignatius,  who  stayed  at  Smyrna,  had 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts  which  concerned 
this  bishop's  appointment  ;  and  if  St.  Ignatius  did  not 
know  that  he  was  appointed  by  Apostles,  his  ignorance  was 
due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  subject  of  appointment 
of  clergy  did  not  interest  him,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  by  some  other  persons  :  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  false  tradition  current  in  the  local  Churches  on  this 
point  at  the  date  of  St.  Ignatius'  writing.  Now  St.  Irenaeus 
(c.  A.  D.  180)  tells  us  that  he  had  known  St.  Polycarp  and 
had  been  taught  by  him  in  his  early  youth  ;  and  that 
St.  Polycarp  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  Apostles. 
'  Polycarp  also  was  not  only  instructed  by  Apostles  and 
conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  also  was 
appointed  by  iVpostles  in  Asia,  Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
Smyrna,  whom  we  also  saw  in  our  early  youth  '  {Adv.  Haer. 
iii  3,  4). 

Apparently,  we  have  here  two  men,  both  of  whom  had 
seen  St.  Polycarp,  giving  contradictory  evidence.  One 
cannot  accuse  St.  Irenaeus  of  a  deliberate  invention  ;  and 
so,  if  we  side  with  St.  Ignatius,  we  must  suppose  that 
St.  Irenaeus  was  deceived  by  the  common  tradition  of  his 
time.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  cause  so  powerful  as 
not  only  to  make  such  a  tradition  current  in  so  short  a  time, 
but  also  to  deceive  a  person  who  had  such  opportunities 
of  obtaining  good  information  as  St.  Irenaeus.  St.  Irenaeus 
is  the  first  writer  to  turn  the  idea  of  Apostolic  appointment 
to  use  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  doctrine  on  the  ground 
that  a  '  charisma  veritatis  '  was  received  with  the  office  : 
if,  then,  the  tradition  arose  outside  St.  Irenaeus,  we  must 
look  for  its  cause  also  outside  St.  Irenaeus'  idea  of  a  gift 
of  truth  accompanying  Apostolic  appointment.  But  no 
other  adequate  cause  has  been  assigned. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it  would  seem  best  to  under- 
stand that  St.  Ignatius  knew  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent ;   but,  as  was  the  case 
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with  the  New  Testament  writers  and  the  Corinthian  Church, 
this  fact  did  not  present  itself  to  him  as  one  calhng  for 
special  emphasis.  Hence  the  argument  from  silence  does 
not  hold  good  in  this  case. 

If  this  estimate  of  the  evidence  is  correct,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  normal  practice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  was 
that  the  Apostles,  and  others  on  the  line  of  descent  from 
the  Apostles,  appointed  the  presbyters  of  the  earliest 
Churches. 

One  feels  quite  justified  in  maintaining  that  Apostolic 
appointment  represents  the  main  stream  of  Church  practice  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  scanty 
direct  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Apostles  did  not  act  from  any  sense  of  obligation, 
makes  it  impossible  to  remove  entirely  the  possibility  of 
appointment  by  others  than  Apostles  and  Apostolic  dele- 
gates. But  whatever  margin  we  may  allow  for  such  hypo- 
thetical cases,  of  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  they 
are  mere  bypaths,  which  either  rejoin  the  main  road  or 
else  lead  nowhere  :  they  no  more  alter  the  main  stream  of 
the  succession,  than  do  the  martyrs  who,  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  say,  should  be  regarded  as  presbyters  by  virtue 
of  their  confession,  though  they  have  received  no  ordination. ^ 

^  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (c.  A.  D.  200)  say  that  if  a  confessor  has 
actually  been  put  to  the  torture,  he  may,  when  released,  hold  the  rank  of 
presbyter  without  being  ordained,  by  the  Bishop  ;  but  he  may  not  become 
a  Bishop  without  proper  ordination  (Canon  VI  43-5  in  Achehs,  Die 
Canones  Hippolyti,  Texfe  u.  TJntersuchimgen,  vi  4,  pp.  67  f.).  The  Egyptian 
Church  Order,  a  somewhat  later  work,  found  in  Ethiopic,  Ai-abic,  and 
Saidic,  contains  the  same  provisions  in  the  Arabic  and  Saidic  texts  (c.  24 
Arabic  and  c.  34  Saidic.  See  Horner,  Statutes  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  246 
and  308).  The  Ethiopic  text,  however,  requires  that  a  confessor  should 
be  ordained  to  the  presbyterate  by  the  Bishop,  though  he  may  rank  as 
a  deacon  wthout  ordination  (cc.  25  and  55,  Horner,  pp.  144  and  202). 
And  this  reversal  of  the  provision  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  is  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  Saidic  texts  also  (c.  54  Ai'abic  and  c.  67  Saidic)  as  well  as 
in  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution,  c.  23  (a.d.  350-400). 
The  original  texts  of  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hor- 
ner's book  as  weU  as  an  Enghsh  translation.  The  EngUsh  will  also  be 
found  in  Darwell  Stone,  Episcopacy  and  Valid  Orders,  Pusey  House 
Occasional  Papers,  No.  6.     It  seems  from  this  that  in  certain  localities, 
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The  succession  which  lasted  on  and  ultimately  prevailed 
everywhere,  as  the  letter  of  St.  Clement  shows,  was  that 
of  the  clergy  appointed  by  the  Apostles. 

and  for  a  certain  comparatively  short  period,  confessors  who  had  suffered 
torture  were  advanced  to  the  presbyterate  without  orcUnation.  These 
cases,  however,  do  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
since  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  if  a  confessor  is  to  be  advanced  to  the 
episcopate,  he  must  be  ordained  by  a  Bishop. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  EPISCOPATE 

In  external  appearance  the  local  Churches  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  New  Testament  and 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  bishops  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons — two  orders  of  ministers  only  ;  in 
the  former,  we  find  a  Bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  three 
distinct  grades  of  officers.^  It  has  been  said  that  the  great 
problem  of  early  Church  history  is  to  find  an  explanation  of 
this  contrast  ;  for  to  modern  eyes  it  appears  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  political  revolution,  a  change  from  democracy 
to  monarchy.  One  must  point  out,  however,  that  questions 
of  constitutional  rights  existed  only  in  the  background  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christians  of  that  day.  The  change 
certainly  did  not  present  itself  to  them  in  the  light  of 
a  political  revolution. 

In  order  to  interpret  historical  evidence  aright,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  place  oneself  in  the  same  psychological 
position  as  the  writer  whose  evidence  is  under  examination. 
If  we  begin  by  introducing  a  point  of  view  or  an  antithesis 
which  was  quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  a  false  estimate  both  of  his 
evidence  and  of  the  actual  facts  underlying  it.  The  proper 
course  must  be  to  begin  by  studying  the  written  evidence 
in  the  light  of  the  conditions,  the  controversies,  and  the 
interests  of  the  writer's  day  ;  from  this  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  the  historical  facts  which  he  describes  may  be 

^  In  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  '  Bishop '  printed  with  a  capital  B, 
denotes  a  member  of  the  highest  grade  when  the  ministry  of  the  local 
Churches  is  divided  into  three,  Bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  as  in 
St.  Ignatius  and  later  writers;  'bishop'  printed  with  a  small  'b',  denotes 
a  member  of  the  higher  when  two  grades  only  are  found,  presbyter- 
bishops  and  deacons,  as  in  the  New  Testament  and  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
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determined  with  such  precision  as  the  case  admits  of.  When 
this  has  been  done,  it  wall  be  safe  to  interrogate  the  results 
to  discover  what  bearing  they  have  upon  the  interests  and 
controversies  of  our  own  day.  For  this  reason,  then,  it  will 
be  well  to  begin  a  study  of  this  subject,  by  excluding  from 
one's  mind  all  idea  of  poHtical  and  constitutional  changes  ; 
not  because  this  is  not  a  real  aspect  of  the  facts  in  question, 
but  because  it  is  not  the  aspect  which  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers  whose  evidence  must  be  examined. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  a  modern  reader  with  surprise 
is  the  fact  that  this  apparently  momentous  change  was 
carried  through  with  so  little  opposition  ;  or  perhaps,  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say,  the  fact  that  the  progress 
of  the  change  was  attended  with  so  little  comment  on  the 
part  of  writers  who  were  contemporary  with  it.  We  simply 
find  fiLTst  one  state  of  things,  and  then  later  on,  another, 
quite  different  from  the  first  ;  we  can  clearly  perceive  the 
difference,  because  both  conditions  are  incidentally  outlined  ; 
but  no  writer  sets  out  with  tlie  deliberate  intention  of 
describing  either  condition,  nor  has  any  one  sufficient 
interest  in  the  change  to  tell  us  plainly  how  and  why  it  w^as 
brought  about.  As  Dr.  Loofs  has  well  said,  the  age  of  the 
New  Testament  is  very  different  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century ;  yet  there  is  no  wide  chasm  between 
them,  the  one  passes  over  into  the  other  quite  naturally .^ 

But  our  sense  of  surprise  will  entirely  disappear  when  we 
remember  that  what  the  Churches  of  the  day  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  was  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine  against  the  assaults  of  heretics,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  unity  of  the  local  Churches  against  disruption,  and 
especially  against  disruption  into  separate  gatherings  for 
the  Eucharist.  Against  these  dangers,  no  better  safeguard 
could  be  found  than  the  establishment  of  one  official  in  each 
Church  as  the  centre  of  all  activity,  as  the  official  guardian 
of  the  teaching  and  the  chief  Eucharistic  authority.  Thus, 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  Episcopacy, 
apparently  without  even  a  single  current  of  opposition, 
i^jid  so,  to  the  writers  of  that  age,  the  change,  while  still  in 
'  See  Stvdien  und  Kritiken,  1890,  p.  651  f. 
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progress,  was  so  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  did  not 
impress  itself  upon  their  imaginations  nor  arouse  much 
comment.  The  new  order  of  things  was  already  established 
before  the  contrast  with  earlier  arrangements  was  con- 
sciously felt.  Only  a  later  generation  could  perceive  the 
vastness  of  the  change. 

II 

But  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  'Episcopacy'.  What  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  Episcopate  ?  In  the  New  Testament, '  bishop  ' 
and  '  presbyter  '  are  practically  interchangeable  terms,  used 
to  designate  a  number  of  equal  officers  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  each  local  Church  without  any  superior  over  them.^ 
This  is  one  end  of  the  process  of  change.  What  is  the  other  ? 
Two  answers  are  possible  :  (1)  We  may  say  that  Episcopacy 
is  established  when  '  Bishop  '  means  one  who  has  the  power 
of  ordination,  while  '  presbyter  ',  as  distinguished  from 
'  Bishop  ',  means  one  who  has  not  this  power.  (2)  We  may 
say  that  the  essence  of  the  change  is  accomplished  when 
the  term  '  Bishop  '  is  used  to  designate  one  officer  who 
appears  at  the  head  of  each  local  Church,  and  has  a  number 
of  '  presbyters  '  under  him,  though  the  power  of  ordination 
was  not  necessarily  confined  to  him.  To  put  the  matter 
briefly,  we  may  make  the  differentia  of  the  Episcopate  to  be 
either  the  power  of  ordination,  or  what  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  '  monarchy  ',  the  rule  or 
leadership  of  a  single  officer  in  the  management  or  control 
of  Church  affairs.  Now  this  is  a  distinction  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  Church  history,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
point  out,  because,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
cases  in  this  earliest  period,  the  '  Bishops  '  have  been  the 
chief  rulers  in  each  locality,  and  also  the  sole  possessors  of  the 
power  of  ordaining.  But  if  we  find  a  Church  in  which  several 
officers  are  acknowledged  to  possess  the  power  of  ordination, 
and  yet  one  of  them  is  supreme  over  the  rest  in  matters  of 
government,  then  the  one  chief  officer  is  a  '  Bishop  '  in  the 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  ii. 
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monarchical  sense,  though  not  in  respect  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  right  to  ordain.  And  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  would  imply  a  break  in  the  transmission  of  authority 
from  the  Apostles,  only  where  the  manj^  officers,  who  were 
not  called  '  Bishops  ',  but  yet  possessed  power  to  ordain, 
had  received  no  authority  to  ordain  from  the  Apostles  and 
their  delegates. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  which  is  the  correct 
definition  of  '  Bishop  '  ;  for  there  is  no  court  to  which  appeal 
can  be  made  to  decide  the  correct  use  ;  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  student  should  understand  clearly  which  sense  is 
meant  m  each  particular  case.  If  we  \vdsh  to  study  the 
development  of  constitutional  practice  in  the  Church,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  monarchy  the  test  ;  but  if  we  wish 
to  observe  the  succession  of  appointment  in  the  ministry,  it 
will  be  well  to  keep  the  power  of  ordination  in  view  as  well. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  main  object  will  be  to  discover 
whether  clergy  were  ordained  always  by  those  who  were 
known  to  have  received  Apostolic  authority  to  ordain,  or 
whether  this  was  considered  uimecessary.  The  principle  of 
Apostolic  authority  in  ordination  is  not  really  affected  by 
the  mere  use  of  one  ecclesiastical  title  rather  than  another  ; 
we  must  look  beneath  the  names  to  principles  ;  it  is  only 
when  principles  have  become  inextricably  associated  with 
titles  that  we  can  be  content  with  names  alone  ;  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  period  of  Church  history  now  under 
examination. 

There  are  two  main  points  to  be  investigated — the  date 
and  the  causes  of  the  Episcopate.  In  connexion  with  the 
former,  at  least,  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  history  of  both 
the  '  monarchy  '  and  the  right  of  ordination.  "When  this  has 
been  done,  it  wiU  be  possible  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
relation  of  the  Bishop's  power  of  ordination  to  Apostolic 
authority. 

Ill 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  date  of  the  Episcopate,  we 
may  begin  with  the  East  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius 
(c.  A.D.  117).    Here  we  clearly  have  the  monarchical  Episco- 
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pate.  And  here  again,  since  nothing  pertaining  to  the 
Church  is  to  be  done  apart  from  the  Bishop,  it  is  most 
improbable  that  ordination  was  performed  without  the 
Bishop.^  And  this  may  be  supported  by  another  considera- 
tion. In  New  Testament  times  we  find  in  each  of  these 
Churches  a  group  of  presbyters  without  any  mention  of 
a  single  Bishop,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  them.  But  in  the  days  of  St.  Ignatius 
monarchical  Bishops  were  firmly  established;  hence  the 
right  of  presbyters  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  must  have 
been  exercised  subject  to  his  control  or  permission.  '  Let 
that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist  which  is  under  the  Bishop  or 
one  to  whom  he  shall  have  entrusted  it'.^  Hence  there  is 
here  a  limitation  imposed  upon  the  presbyters.  Now  what- 
ever conditions  made  this  limitation  advantageous  would 
also  make  it  of  even  more  importance  that  the  right  to 
create  presbyters,  the  right  to  give  authority  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist,  should  be  confined  to  the  one  central  authority. 
Hence  it  would  seem  probable  that  from  the  moment  when 
the  single  monarchical  Bishop  was  established,  no  one  else 
ever  presided  at  ordinations.  Of  course,  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion may  have  been  confined  to  the  Bishop  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  is  not  impossible  that  some,  or  even  all,  of 
the  presbyters  had  received  authority  to  ordain  before  the 
monarchical  Bishop  was  appointed  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  right  was  not  exercised  by  the  presbyters  after 
the  Bishop  appeared.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  presby- 
ters had  received  such  authority,  but  there  is  also  no  proof 
that  they  had  not.  If  they  did  not  receive  it,  then  we  have 
here  in  the  East  the  Episcopate  in  both  senses,  monarchical 
and  ordaining.  If  they  did  receive  it,  then  we  must  suppose 
that,  as  time  went  on  and  new  presbyters  were  ordained, 
these  new  presbyters  were  appointed  with  limited  powers, 
i.  e.  minus  the  right  of  ordination,  and  that  thus  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ordaining  Episcopate  came  a  little  later  than 
that  of  the  monarchical. 

But  ought  we  to  place  the  Episcopate  in  these  Churches 
at  a  date  yet  earlier  than  St.  Ignatius  and  trace  it  back  to 

^  See  passijn,  but  especially  ad  Smyrn.  c.  viii.  "  Smyrn.  c.  viii. 
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the  Apostles,  and  especially  to  St.  John  ?  The  letters  of 
St.  Ignatius  are  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Episcopate 
as  an  institution  well  established  in  this  part  of  the  world 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  second  century.  Its  first 
appearance  must  have  taken  place  some  years  earlier  ; 
probably  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  If  we  accept 
the  tradition  of  the  long  residence  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  hardly  likely,  as  Lightfoot  says,  that  so  important  an 
institution  should  have  grown  up  without  his  sanction.^  To 
this  Irenaeus^  lends  support  when  he  says  that  Polycarp 
was  appointed  by  Apostles  to  be  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  The 
tradition  first  meets  us  in  plain  words  in  Tertullian,^  who 
says  :  '  The  sequence  of  Bishops  traced  back  to  its  origin 
will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  John.'  We  find  it 
again  more  explicitly  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  who 
remarks  that  when  the  Apostle  John  returned  to  Ephesus 
from  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  '  he  went  away,  being  invited  to  the 
adjacent  territories  of  the  nation,  here  to  appoint  Bishops, 
there  to  establish  whole  Churches,  and  there  to  ordain  those 
who  were  signified  by  the  Spirit.'  There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  why  this  evidence  should  be  rejected.^ 

The  evidence  for  Rome  and  the  West  is  fortunately  a  little 
more  clear.  In  New  Testament  times  '  bishop  '  and  '  pres- 
byter '  are  clearly  interchangeable  terms  ;  ^  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  right  or  power  of  ordination.  But  by  the  date 
of  St.  Clement's  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (a.  d.  96),  this 
element  of  ordination  is  introduced.  The  Apostles,  he  says, 
'  appointed  the  aforesaid  persons  and  afterwards  gave  a 
further  injunction  ,  .  .  that  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  to  their  ministration.' ''  Some  persons  must  have 
received  this  injunction  and  acted  upon  it.  Is  the  term 
'  Bishop  '  then  applied  to  them  and  them  alone  ?  Have  we 
here  Bishops  in  the  ordaining  sense  ?  By  no  means.  There 
is  still  no  change  in  the  use  of  the  word  ;  '  bishop  '  is  still 
synonymous  with  '  presbyter  '  and  is  not  yet  directly  placed 
in  connexion  with  ordination.     The  only  persons  said  to 

'  Phil.  p.  206.  -  Adv.  Haer.  iii  c.  3,  4.  '  Adv.  Marc,  iv  5. 

'  Quis  Dives  Salv.  c.  xlii.  '"  See  Lightfoot,  Phil.,  pp.  212-14. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  ii.  '  See  c.  xliv. 
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appoint  elders  are  called  indefinitely  '  men  of  repute  ' 
{fWoyifiOL  dv8pes).  At  this  moment,  then,  there  were 
'  Bishops  ',  neither  in  the  monarchical  nor  in  the  ordaining 
sense. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  consideration  that  no  single  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  mentioned  by  St.  Ignatius.  Not  much  weight, 
however,  must  be  attached  to  this  consideration,  for  it  has 
been  claimed  by  different  writers  to  favour  both  the  views 
that  there  was,  and  that  there  was  not,  a  single  Bishop  at 
Rome  at  this  time.  Dr.  Loofs  ^  urges  that  the  explanation 
of  St.  Ignatius'  silence  is  that  he  knew  personally  the  Bishops 
of  the  other  Churches  which  he  addresses,  but  not  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Dr.  Sohm,  also,  has  argued  that  if  there  had  been 
no  single  Bishop  at  Rome,  St.  Ignatius  must  have  mentioned 
it.^  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Wordsworth  ^  regards  the 
silence  of  St.  Ignatius  as  making  for  the  absence  of  a  single 
Bishop.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  St.  Ignatius  had 
a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  doings  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  same 
principles  which  he  wished  to  preserve  by  the  Episcopate 
were  guaranteed  at  Rome  by  the  presbyter-bishops,  there 
is  little  reason  why  he  should  mention  the  absence  of  the 
single  Bishop.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  incline  to  think 
that  the  silence  of  St.  Ignatius  tends  to  show  that  the  single 
Episcopate  was  not  yet  developed  at  Rome. 

The  evidence  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  again,  is  claimed 
by  both  sides.  The  date  of  the  Shepherd  is  much  disputed  ; 
but  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  place  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
in  the  episcopate  of  Pius,  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the 
trend  of  the  evidence  of  the  Shepherd  at  great  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  book  cannot  be  claimed  as  sup- 
porting a  well-developed  monarchical  Episcopate.     If  the 

^  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1890,  p.  658.  ^  KirchenrecM,  p.  169. 

^  Ministry  of  Grace,  pp.  125-7. 

*  See  Langen,  Oesch.  der  Rom.  Kirche,  pp.  125-30  :  Sohm,  KirchenrecM, 
p.  172 ;  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Zwolf  Afostel,  p.  100  ;  Lindsay,  The 
Church  and  the  Ministry,  p.  74  ;  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  p.  126. 
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Episcopate  did  exist,  it  was  not  in  the  clearly  defined  outline 
of  later  days.^  The  most  which  can  be  said  is  that  in  the 
ambition  of  those  mIio  occupy  the  '  chief  seats  \^  we  find 
evidence  that  a  '  change  in  Church  government  was  in 
process  of  accomphshment  '.^ 

This  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  single 
Bishop  at  Rome  is  supported  by  one  or  two  minor  considera- 
tions. St.  Irenaeus  appears  to  have  sometimes  used  the 
terms  '  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter  '  as  substitutes  for  each 
other.^  In  the  Canons  of  Hippolj^tus  (c.  a.  d.  200),  again, 
there  is  still  some  looseness.  One  of  '  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  '  is  to  be  chosen  to  lay  on  hands  in  ordination. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Canons  confine  the  power  of 
ordination  to  Bishops,  we  may  see  in  this  a  rehc  of  the  time 
when  the  two  titles  were  apphed  to  the  same  officers.  So, 
too,  the  similarity  in  the  forms  of  ordination  for  a  Bishop 
and  for  a  presb3i;er,  which  differ  only  in  the  use  of  their 
respective  titles  in  the  accompanying  prayer  (Canon  IV,  32), 
is  well  explained,  if,  up  till  comparatively  recent  times,  there 
had  been  no  sharp  distinction  between  a  single  Bishop  and 
all  other  presbyters. 

Again,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  remarkable  variations 
in  the  different  catalogues  of  the  early  Roman  bishops, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clement. 
If  this  view  of  the  late  date  of  Episcopacy  at  Rome  be 
adopted,  we  have  an  excellent  explanation  of  these  varia- 
tions. The  fact  probably  is  that  all  three  presided  over  the 
Church  at  much  the  same  time,  all  were  at  the  same  time 
Bishops  or  presbyter-bishops,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  look  at  them.  A  generation  wliich  took  the 
right  of  ordination  as  the  differentia  of  the  Episcopate  could 
call  them  '  Bishops  '  with  perfect  loyalty  to  the  truth.  Hege- 
sippus  ^  says  that  when  he  visited  Rome,  he  '  made  out 
a  succession  '  {ALaSoxrjv  knoLrjadixriv).  Does  this  mean  that 
he   selected  certain   names  from   among    those   who  had 

*  Cf.  Langen,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

"  Vis.  iii  9,  7  and  Sim.  viii  7,  6. 

^  Wordsworth,  p.  127,  see  also  Loning,  Gemeindeverfassung,  pp.  94-5. 

*  Cf.  Haer.  iu  14,  2.  '  Ap.  Eus.,  H.  E.  iv  22. 
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been  known  both  as  bishops  and  as  presbyters,  and  had 
put  them  in  order  so  as  to  show  a  succession  ?  Finally,  the 
tradition  of  a  succession  of  Bishops  at  Rome  does  not  meet 
us  until  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  in  Hegesippus 
and  Irenaeus.  It  would  therefore  seem  probable  that  the 
monarchical  Episcopate  at  Rome  was  the  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  change  which  went  on  during  the  early  middle  of 
the  second  century. 

During  this  period  certain  causes,  which  are  discussed 
below,  were  at  work  making  it  highly  expedient  to  have 
a  single  officer  at  the  head  of  each  Church,  and  hence  the 
monarchical  Bishop.  After  the  monarchical  Episcopate  has 
been  firmly  established,  all  other  clergy  would  naturally  be 
ordained  with  limited  powers,  i.e.  minus  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion. Thus,  the  presbyters  soon  became  differentiated  from 
the  Bishop  by  losing  whatever  rights  of  ordination  they  had 
once  possessed ;  and  so  the  ordaining  Episcopate  followed 
hard  upon  the  monarchical.^ 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  change  was  complete, 
and  the  single  Bishop  appears  not  only  as  monarch,  but  also 
as  sole  ordainer.  To  this  last  point  testimony  is  borne  by 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  although,  as  has  been  seen,  there 
was  still  some  looseness  in  the  use  of  '  bishop  '  and  '  pres- 
byter '  in  these  Canons.  In  Canon  IV  we  read  :  '  The  Bishop 
is  in  all  respects  equal  to  a  presbyter  save  in  the  title  of  the 
throne  and  ordination,  for  the  power  of  ordaining  is  not 
given  to  him  '  (i.  e.  to  the  presbyter ).2  Our  general  conclusion 
with  regard  to  Rome,  then,  is  that  the  monarchical  Episco- 
pate was  the  result  of  a  process  which  went  on  chiefly  in  the 
early  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  that  the  ordaining 
Episcopate  appeared  soon  after,  and  was  fully  established 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  case  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  must  also  be  briefly 
examined.  The  relative  passages  are  in  (1)  Eutychius, 
a  Uniate  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  tenth  century ;  ^ 
(2)  Severus,  the  monophysite  Patriarch  of  Antioch  of  the 

^  Cf.  Langen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82,  89. 

^  In  Achelis,  Dze  Canones  Hippolyti.,  in  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,Yi4:. 

'  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Phil,  p.  229. 
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first  half  of  the  sixth  century  ;  ^  (3)  Jerome  :  -  (4)  the  Apo- 
thegms of  the  Fatliers,  parts  of  which  go  back  to  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century.^ 

Jerome  says  that  at  Alexandria,  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark 
dowTi  to  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  (  a.  d.  233-65),  the  presbyters 
used  always  to  appoint  as  Bishop  one  chosen  out  of  their 
number  and  place  him  upon  the  higher  grade,  as  if  an  army 
were  electing  its  general,  or  deacons  were  electing  from 
themselves  one  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  hard  worker  and 
were  calling  him  archdeacon.  '  For  what,'  he  asks,  '  does 
a  bishop  do,  which  a  presbyter  does  not  do,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ordination  ?  ' 

The  Apothegms  relate  a  story  of  how  certain  heretics 
came  to  Poemen,  an  Egyptian  hermit  of  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  criticized  the  Archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria as  having  received  ordination  from  presbyters. 
Unfortunately,  Poemen  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gore,*  that  the 
Archbishop  whom  the  heretics  criticized  was  probably 
Athanasius,  who  was  beyond  doubt  ordained  by  Bishops. 
The  earliest  evidence  for  ordination  by  clergy  known  as 
'  presbyters  '  thus  breaks  down  completely  ;  and  Dr.  Gore 
suggests  that  the  words  of  the  heretics  were  simply  an 
Arian  slander  invented  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
Athanasius.  ]\Ir.  C.  H.  Turner  has  now  carried  this  a  step 
further  and  suggests  that  this  same  Arian  invention  was  the 
source  of  Jerome's  information.  '  Jerome,  writing  amid 
Syrian  surroundings,  would  eagerly  accept  the  there  current 
presentation  of  the  Alexandrian  tradition  (due  to  .Arian 
literature  and  influence),  though  his  knowledge  of  the  later 
facts  caused  him  to  throw  back  the  dates  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  Athanasius  to  Dionysius  and  Heraclas.'^ 

'  His  statement  is  published  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  in  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  ii  612  f. 

-  Ep.  cxlvi  1. 

'  Butler,  in  Texts  and  Studies,  vi  208-14. 

*  J.  T.  S.  iii  280  ;  cf.  also  Darwell  Stone,  op.  cit.  43-4. 

'  Caynhridge  Mediaeval  History,  i  161.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  that  the 
Alexandrine  presbyters  must  have  possessed  some  unusual  powers  in  the 
appointment  of  the  patriarch,  but  that  it  is  as  likely  that  these  were  powers 
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This  consideration  must  tend  to  lower  the  estimation  in 
which  Jerome's  testimony  has  usually  been  held.  Moreover, 
there  still  remains  the  argument  advanced  by  Dr.  Gore  ^ 
that  Origen,  who,  of  course,  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  customs  prevailed  at  Alexandria  during  the 
period  to  which  Jerome's  statement  appHes,  shows  no 
acquaintance  with  a  practice  of  ordination  by  '  presbyters  '. 
If  the  evidence  of  Jerome  is  open  to  serious  doubt,  the 
testimony  of  Severus  and  Eutychius,  when  thus  deprived  of 
support  from  earher  sources,  cannot  carry  much  weight. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  little  reason  to  think  that 
the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  other  Churches. ^ 

IV 

What  causes  were  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
a  Bishop  distinct  from  presbyters  ?  In  this  part  of  our 
inquiry  it  is  less  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  '  ordaining  '  and  the  '  monarchical '  capacities 
of  the  Bishops,  because  much  the  same  set  of  causes  operated 
in  both  cases.  And  besides,  as  was  said  above,  once  the 
administration  of  local  Church  affairs  was  put  in  the  hands 

which  elsewhere  belonged  to  the  people  as  that  they  were  the  powers  which 
elsewhere  belonged  to  the  bishops. 

^  J.  T.  S.,  iu  278-82. 

*  Cf.  also  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  pp.  134-44,  357-63 ; 
Wordsworth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  134-41.  Some  support  for  Jerome's  statement 
has  been  found  in  the  thirteenth  Canon  of  the  CouncU  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  314). 
According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lightfoot  [Phil.  232  f.)  and  others 
this  Canon  forbids  city-presbyters  to  ordain  without  written  permission 
from  the  Bishop.  XcoperrtcrKOTroiy  ^irj  i^eivai  Trpecr^vrepovs  ^  diaKovovs  X^'P"- 
Tovflv  aX\a  fir]8e  Trpea^vTepois  TjoXeccs.  Mr.  R.  B.  Rackham,  however,  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  these  Canons,  and  gives  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  true  reading  is  aXXa  fj.fjv  /xTj^e  Ttpea^vTepovs  TroXeo)?, 
and  this  means,  as  Mr.  Rackham  explains  it,  that  country  bishops  may  not 
ordain  presbyters  or  deacons  in  another  diocese  (reading  iv  irepa  napoiKia 
instead  of  eV  iKaa-Trj  napoiKia  with  Lightfoot),  nor  even  town-presbyters  (in 
their  own  districts),  without  the  written  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  ttoXis 
to  which  their  country  districts  (x«paO  were  attached  {Studia  Biblica  et 
Ecdesiastica,  iii.  149,  187-93).  This  interpretation  of  Rackham's  text,  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty  ;  cf.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41  and  48, 

HAMILTON  n  jyj 
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of  a  single  Bishop,  there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  to 
restrict  the  power  of  ordination  to  him  also  ;  for  if  before 
this  time  authority  to  ordain  had  been  given  to  men  knowTi 
as  *  presbyters  ',  yet  after  this,  all  '  presbyters  '  would  be 
ordained  -without  that  authority. 

Many  have  been  the  causes  suggested  to  explain  why 
the  Episcopate  became  the  universal  rule.  The  dominant 
conditions,  however,  appear  to  have  been  these.  The 
Church  of  the  second  century  was  threatened  with  peculiar, 
and  what  may  well  have  appeared  to  be  at  the  time,  appalhng 
dangers.  The  brilliance  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  their 
eloquence,  their  education,  their  unbomided  self-confidence, 
the  seeming  depth  of  their  thought  and  their  boasted  stores 
of  hidden  knowledge,  all  tended  to  make  the  comparatively 
simple  Christian  teachers  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  Since 
the  Gnostics  claimed  to  have  special  sources  of  uiformation 
about  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  task  of  the  Church  was  to 
reassure  her  members  as  to  what  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  really  was.  The  need  for  a  single  definite 
and  authoritative  source  of  Christian  doctrine  in  each  locality 
was  never  more  apparent.  This  was  probably  the  strongest 
influence  making  towards  Episcopacy,  But  there  were 
others  also.  Differences  in  doctrine  led  to  separate  gather- 
ings. There  was  a  danger  lest  local  Churches  should  dissolve 
into  separate  groups,  each  with  its  own  teacher  and  its  own 
peculiarities  of  doctrine.  The  great  corrective  of  this  was 
the  common  meeting  of  all  Christians  for  the  Eucharist, 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  could  be  expounded  to  all. 
It  waS;  therefore,  of  especial  importance  that  no  irregular 
meetings  of  the  Eucharist  should  be  held  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  central  authorities  ;  hence  the  advantage  of 
placing  one  individual  in  special  charge  over  the  Eucharist, 
as  the  centre  of  the  unity  of  the  Churches.  As  Dr.  Lindsay 
says,  '  Probably  the  main  impulse  came  from  the  pressure 
of  temptation — intellectual  and  moral — and  persecution. 
One  man  could  take  a  stronger  grip  against  both.'  ^  And  for 
this  reason  also  it  was  well  to  restrict  the  right  to  ordain 
elders  to  the  central  authority. 

'  Op.  cit.,''p.  206, 
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Sir  William  Ramsay  has  urged  that  the  correspondence 
with  other  Churches  resulted  in  making  one  officer  appear 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole.^  A  central  head  of  the 
financial  system  may  also  have  been  an  advantage.^  The 
decay  of  the  Charismata,  again,  tended  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  local  ministry  and  that  of  the  Bishop 
as  the  centre  of  all,^ 

Although  this  applies  particularly  to  the  West  and  the 
second  century,  yet  it  will  be  quite  clear  to  even  a  casual 
reader  that  it  is  to  guard  against  just  such  dangers  of 
dissolution  into  groups  and  uncertain  variations  of  teaching 
that  St.  Ignatius  so  vehemently  upholds  the  monarchical 
Bishop  and  his  Clergy.  The  date  of  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopate  in  these  Churches  could  not  have 
been  so  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  St.  Ignatius'  letters, 
as  to  make  it  unreasonable  to  assume  that  much  the  same 
considerations  which  made  St.  Ignatius  support  the  single 
Bishop  when  established  were  also  responsible  for  the  original 
introduction  of  Episcopacy.  The  Gnosticism  which  reached 
its  acme  in  the  second  century  was  already  current  in  an 
incipient  but  dangerous  form  in  Asia  Minor  at  an  earlier  date. 
Alexandria,  again,  was  the  very  home  of  Gnostic  thought. 

Hence  the  causes  which  resulted  in  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  Episcopate  were  much  the  same  in  all  the  Churches 
throughout  the  world.  If  the  Bishops  of  Asia  were  appointed 
by  St.  John,  this  does  not  place  them  upon  a  higher  level  than, 
or  upon  a  different  basis  from,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  or  Alex- 
andria. In  both  cases,  much  the  same  set  of  causes  was  at 
work  ;   the  only  difference  was  that  in  the  East  this  set  of 

^  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  364. 

"  Hatch,  Diet.  ofChr.  Ant.  ii  1702. 

^  See  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A.,  pp.  109,  110,  and  Expansimi  of 
Christianity,  vol.  i,  pp.  430-3.  Dr.  Harnack's  views  on  this  subject  are 
different  from  those  given  above,  because  of  his  refusal  to  regard  the  terms 
'  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter  '  as  synonymous  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
further  discussion  see  Loofs,  Stvdien  und  Kritiken,  1890,  pp.  651-4 ;  Loning, 
Gemeindeverf.  pp.  138-43 ;  Sohm,  Kirchenrechf,  pp.  177-9 ;  Robinson, 
Enc.  Bib.  s.  v.  '  Bishops ',  i  583 ;  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  ii  336 ; 
Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i  214 ;  Langen,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Kirche,  i  96,  98 ; 
Schmiedel,  Enc,  Bib.,  s.  v.  '  Ministry  ',  §§  49-52. 
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causes  came  into  operation  at  an  earlier  date — within  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostle  St.  John — than  was  the  case  in  other 
Churches.  Had  the  same  causes  operated  with  the  same 
force  in  the  West  within  the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul, 
we  would  probably  have  had  the  same  result — a  single 
Bishop  in  each  Church  in  the  West  as  well. 

Here  again,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  institution  of 
presbji;ers,  the  motive  for  the  development  of  the  ministry 
was  not  a  desire  to  conform  to  a  set  pattern,  but  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  practical  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  day. 


It  will  now  be  possible  to  discuss  to  advantage  the  relation 
between  this  right  or  power  of  ordination  and  Apostolic 
authority.  The  period  to  be  examined  has  definite  limits, 
though  they  are  not  the  same  for  all  Churches.  The  terminus 
a  quo  is  fixed  by  the  letter  of  St.  Clement.  It  has  been  seen 
above  that  at  the  time  of  this  letter  ordination  was,  as 
a  general  rule,  if  not  universally,  performed  by  none  but 
those  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent — by  those  who  were 
known  to  have  Apostolic  authority  to  appoint,  i.  e.  by 
those  who  had  received  the  '  further  injunction  '  of  which 
St.  Clement  speaks,  and  had  acted  upon  it.  The  terminus  ad 
quern  is  fixed  by  the  appearance  of  the  single  Bishop  with 
sole  right  of  ordination,  though  this  did  not  take  place  in  all 
Churches  at  the  same  time.  The  only  question  to  be  studied 
is  whether,  in  the  transition  and  change  which  took  place 
between  these  two  limits,  we  have  any  break  with  the 
Apostolic  line  of  descent  in  the  matter  of  ordination.  If, 
during  this  period  of  change,  no  ordinations  were  performed 
except  by  those  who  were  known  to  have  authority  from 
the  Apostles  to  ordain,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
succession  has  been  carried  down  from  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  day  ;  for  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  very  word 
*  Bishop  '  means  one  who  alone  has  the  right  of  ordination, 
and  that  right  was  believed  to  have  come  from  the  Apostles. 
Hence,  if  these  Bishops  were  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent, 
the  succession  which  proceeds  from  them  must  be  so  also. 
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It  will  be  well  to  consider  first  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
then  those  of  Rome  and  the  West,  and  finally  Alexandria. 

The  silence  of  St.  Ignatius  on  the  subject  of  ordination  has 
already  been  noticed.  Ordination  does  not  appear  to  have 
interested  him  ;  but  his  attitude  was  seen  to  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  convincing  evidence  of  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  that  all  clergy  were  appointed  only  by  those  who 
were  themselves  from  the  Apostles.  St.  Clement's  evidence 
includes  the  East,  because  he  was  not  conscious  of  the 
existence  anywhere  of  any  clergy  who  were  not  on  the  line 
of  Apostolic  descent ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  he  knew  what  customs  and  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Nothing  which  comes  to  us  from  the  East 
itself  contradicts  this  testimony  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have, 
as  was  seen  above,  a  strong  tradition  that  the  appointment 
of  these  Bishops  was  due  to  St.  John.  These  Bishops  appear 
here  at  such  an  early  date  as  to  leave  only  the  very  briefest 
interval  between  themselves  and  Apostles,  if,  indeed,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  regard  them  as  the  very  creation  of  Apostles.^ 
Here,  then,  we  find  no  ordinations  except  with  Apostolic 
authority. 

With  regard  to  Rome  and  the  West,  the  evidence  is 
equally  clear,  though  the  period  of  transition  which  it  is 
necessary  to  study  is  longer,  reaching  down  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  The  lack  of  interest  in 
ordination  which  has  been  observed  in  St.  Ignatius  is  to  be 
seen  also  in  some  of  the  chief  western  writers  of  the  second 
century.  The  method  of  appointment  did  not  deeply  interest 
them  ;  what  did  interest  them  most  intensely  was  the 
succession  of  office-bearers  going  back  to  the  Apostles. 
They  do  not,  however,  explicitly  state  in  what  way  or  by 
what  method  of  appointment  one  Bishop  succeeded  another  ; 

^  For  later  evidence,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Syriac  Didaskalia 
(a.  d.  200-250),  which,  though  a  Uttle  indefinite,  speak  of  the  presence  of 
elders  and  Bishops  at  ordinations.  (See  c.  iii,  Mrs.  Gibson's  Translation  in 
Horae  Semiticae,  No.  ii,  p.  11.)  The  Apostohc  Constitutions  (c.  a.  D.  400) 
in  Bk.  viii,  c.  4,  and  the  Arabic  Didaskaha  (a,  d.  375-400)  in  c.  xxxvi,  both 
regard  Bishops  as  the  proper  persons  to  ordaiu.  See  also  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  II,  iii  5-7. 
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the}'  are  quite  content  to  name  them  in  order,  saying  that  so- 
and-so  came  after  so-and-so,  but  they  do  not.  as  a  rule,  say 
whether  any  one  Bishop  was  ordained  by  other  Bishops,  or 
by  presbyters,  or  by  representatives  of  the  congregation. 
Their  wTitings  seem  to  assume  that  ordination  belongs  to  the 
clergy,  especially  to  the  Bishops,  but  the\-  do  not  expressly 
state  the  fact. 

Hegesippus,  who  regards  Apostles  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  succession  of  clerg}',  sa^-s  that  when  he  was  in  Rome 
(c.  150)  he  '  made  out  a  succession  do'wii  to  Anicetus  whose 
deacon  was  Eleutheros.  And  to  Anicetus  succeeds  Soter, 
after  whom  Eleutheros,  and  in  each  succession  and  in  each 
city,  it  is  so  as  the  law  preaches  and  the  prophets  and  the 
Lord  '.1  St.  Irenaeus,  again,  speaks  of  '  successiones  presby- 
terorum  ',^  '  successiones  episcoporum  ',^  '  successio  episco- 
patus',^  'ab  apostolis  ecclesiae  successio  '.^  His  object  was 
to  show  that  there  were  definite  links  in  the  appointment 
of  clergy  leading  directly  back  to  the  Apostles  ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  links  were  joined  to  each  other  was  taken  for 
granted.  There  is  nowhere  any  direct  reference  to  the 
method  or  minister  of  ordination  in  vogue  in  his  own  day  ; 
yet  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  he  understood  ordination 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  had  authority  from  the  Apostles. 
The  Apostles,  he  says,  appointed  certain  definite  individuals, 
such  as  Polycarp  at  Smyrna  ^  or  Linus  at  Rome,'  to  whom 
they  entrusted  the  Churches  ;  and  if  he  does  not  mean  that 
each  succeeding  Bishop  received  this  trust  in  some  way  from 
his  predecessors  and  handed  it  on  to  his  successors,  his  idea 
of  a  '  successio  '  is  much  reduced  in  meaning. 

This  idea  of  a  transmission  of  authority  is  expressed  more 
definitely  by  Tertullian.  In  de  Praescriptione.  c.  xli,  he  speaks 
of  ordinations  by  heretics  to  the  offices  of  Bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  ;  he  thus  makes  it  clear  that  a  definite  ordination 
was  usual.  In  c.  xxxii  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  ordination  ;  it  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have 
been  themselves  ordained  by  men  who  can  trace  the  succes- 

'  Ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  iv  22  ;  cf.  iii  11.  '  Adv.  Haer.  iii  2.  2. 

'  Ibid,  iii  3.  2 ;  iv  3^.  8.  *  Ibid,  iv  26.  2. 

'  Ibid,  iv  26.  5.  ibid.,  iii  3.  4.  "  Ibid,  iii  3.  3. 
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sion  of  their  ordinations  back  to  the  Apostles.  '  Let  them 
produce  the  original  records  of  the  Churches  ;  let  them 
unfold  the  roll  of  their  bishops,  running  down  in  due  succes- 
sion from  the  beginning  in  such  a  manner  that  that  first 
bishop  of  theirs  shall  be  able  to  show  for  his  ordainer  and 
predecessor  some  one  of  the  Apostles  or  Apostolic  men  who 
continued  to  the  end  in  their  fellowship.  For  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Apostohc  Churches  transmit  their 
registers  ;  as  the  Church  of  the  Smyrnaeans  relates  that 
Polycarp  was  installed  by  John,  as  the  Church  of  the  Romans 
relates  that  Clement  was  ordained  by  Peter.  So  in  like 
manner,  the  rest  of  the  Churches  exhibit  the  names  of  men 
appointed  to  the  episcopate  by  Apostles,  whom  they  possess 
as  transmitters  of  the  Apostolic  seed.' 

The  Clementine  literature,  reflecting  the  practice  prevail- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  fully  bears  out  this 
testimony,  when  St.  Peter  is  described  as  appointing  to  be 
Bishops  those  upon  whom  he  had  laid  his  hands  in  the 
presence  of  the  Church.  Thus  St.  Peter  is  made  to  say, 
'  I  lay  hands  upon  this  Clement  as  your  bishop  and  to  him 
I  entrust  my  chair  of  discourse.'  ^  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
certain  period  for  which  no  evidence  is  forthcoming.  St. 
Clement's  letter  was  written  in  a.  d.  96 ;  Hegesippus  speaks 
to  us  from  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Yet  the  gap  left 
is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  double 
change  in  between,  such  as  a  break  in  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession would  require.  The  Church  would  have  had  to 
forget  the  uncompromising  attitude  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
days  of  St.  Clement  for  a  time  long  enough  to  allow  a  real 
break  to  take  place  ;  then  the  idea  of  an  Apostohc  succes- 
sion would  have  had  to  be  resuscitated  again  in  time  to  allow 
all  memory  of  the  break  to  have  completely  passed  away 
by  the  days  of  Hegesippus  and  Irenaeus.  But  this  is  surely 
impossible. 

When  we  come  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  find,  that 
even  if  Jerome's  testimony  be  admitted,  yet  the  same 
principle  is  maintained. 

^  Ep.  Clem,  ad  lac.  c.  2 ;  cf.  also  c.  19  and  Horn,  iii  63,  72 ;  vii  5,  8,  12  ; 
xi  36  ;  XX  23. 
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Let  us  try  to  understand  exactly  what  Jerome  means.  He 
himself  distinguishes  '  Bishops '  from  *  presbyters  '  by  the 
power  of  ordination,  '  For  what  does  a  Bishop  do  which 
a  presbyter  does  not  do,  mth  the  exception  of  ordination  ?  '  ^ 
He  seems  to  want  to  tell  us  that  the  early  practice  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church  was  not  that  of  his  own  day.  Beginning 
from  St.  Mark,  he  says,  the  presbyters  used  to  appoint  as 
Bishop  one  chosen  out  of  their  own  number.  The  analogy 
of  deacons  electing  an  archdeacon,  which  he  adduces,  makes 
it  clear  that  no  further  ordination  of  the  Bishop-elect  by  the 
presbyters  was  customary.  Hence  the  Bishop  so  elected  is 
not  given  any  new  powers  with  the  title  of  Bishop  ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  he  now  begins,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  exercise  a  power  which  he  already  possessed  in  the 
days  when  he  was  called  '  presbyter  '  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Jerome  meant  to  assert  that  the  presbjrters 
in  question  were  known  to  have  received  no  authority 
to  ordain,  and  yet  had  been  wont  to  ordain,  when  given 
the  title  of  '  Bishop  '.  Whether  the  '  Bishop  '  exercised  the 
power  of  ordination  when  still  called  '  presbyter  ',  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  evidently  the  potentiahty  of  exercising  it  resided 
in  him  at  that  time.  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the 
contrast  which  Jerome  draws  between  the  practice  of  the 
early  Alexandrian  Church,  and  that  of  his  own  time.  His 
point  is,  that  though  known  at  the  time,  i.e.  at  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  as  '  presbyters  ',  yet  the  Alexandrian 
clergy  in  question  were  recognized  to  possess  at  least 
a  potential  power  of  ordination ;  hence  the  one  called 
*  Bishop  '  was  a  Bishop  in  the  monarchical  sense,  but  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  alone  had  received  the  right  of  ordaining. 
This  condition  of  things,  he  says,  began  in  the  days  of 
St.  Mark.  There  is  therefore  a  change  in  the  use  of  names, 
but  no  essential  change  of  principle.  From  St.  Mark  these 
presbyters  had,  with  the  title  '  presbyter  ',  received  at  least 
a  potential  authority  to  ordain. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  in  this  way.  The  authority  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  is  one  thing  ;  the  power  to  bestow 
that  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Church  is  another.    These 

'  Ep.  cxlvi. 
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two  may  be  combined  in  the  same  person,  or  they  may  not, 
i.e.  a  man  may  have  both,  or  he  may  have  the  first  only. 
It  appears  from  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapters 
that  in  the  earhest  days  the  Apostles  gave  the  first,  and  the 
first  only,  to  certain  individuals  in  each  Church.  These 
men  came  to  be  known  both  as  '  presbyters '  and  as  '  bishops '. 
Afterwards,  as  St.  Clement  teUs  us,  they  gave  a  further 
injunction  that  others  should  succeed  to  the  place  of  these 
presbyters  when  they  were  removed  by  death  .^  The  persons 
who  received  this  injunction  and  acted  on  it  were  in  all 
probability  already  presbyters  themselves.  Hence  these  men 
now  possessed  both  authority  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist 
and  power  to  bestow  that  authority  on  others.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  some  places,  this  additional  power  was 
given  to  all  the  presbyters.  St.  Jerome  apparently  means 
that  this  was  so  at  Alexandria  ;  moreover,  it  seems  probable 
that  at  Rome  this  power  of  ordination  was  given  to  at  least 
more  than  one  presbyter  ;  while  in  the  Churches  of  the  East 
it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  given  to  one  only.  In  those 
Churches,  however,  in  which  the  right  was  bestowed  on 
more  than  one  presbyter,  it  was  soon  found  advisable  to 
restrict  it  to  one  only.  When  this  took  place,  the  term 
'  Bishop  '  was  everywhere,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Alexandria,  appropriated  to  denote  this  class  who  alone 
possessed  this  power  of  ordaining,  and  at  the  same  time 
'  presbyter  ',  as  distinguished  from  '  Bishop  ',  came  to  mean 
one  who  had  received  no  authority  to  ordain. 

Now  if  these  points  are  admitted,  it  follows  that  in  the 
Alexandrian  practice,  of  which  St.  Jerome  speaks,  there  is 
no  real  difference  of  principle  involved,  but  merely  one  of 
names.  The  name  '  presbyter  '  was  not  confined  in  Alex- 
andria as  early  as  it  was  elsewhere  to  those  who  possessed  no 
authority  beyond  that  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  Hence 
these  ordinations  can  only  be  called  '  presbyterian  '  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  performed  by  men  who  were  called 
'  presbyters  ',  even  though  they  had  that  Apostolic  authority 
to  ordain  which  later  on  became  the  mark  of  a  '  Bishop  '. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  restriction  of  the  power  of 
1  Clem,  ad  Rom.  cxliv. 
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ordination  to  one  person  only  in  each  locality  was  enforced 
here  at  a  later  date  than  elsewhere  merely  means  a  different 
geographical  distribution  of  those  who  have  authority  to 
appoint  clergy.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  some 
Churches  have  several  of  these  men  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  each  Church  seems  to  have  one  only.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  stand  in  any  fixed  proportion  either 
to  population  or  to  square  miles  of  territory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  proportion  always  has  and  always  mil  vary,  for 
no  essential  principle  is  affected  by  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  in  this  discussion  has 
been  simply  to  determine  historical  fact,  not  to  discuss  the 
correctness  of  the  values  or  significances  which  have  been 
attached  to  these  facts  by  various  writers.  The  terms  '  Apos- 
tolic succession  ',  '  Apostolic  authority  to  ordain ',  have 
been  used  to  cover  certain  historical  facts,  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  what  their  true  inward  meaning  is 
and  what  bearing  they  have  upon  the  problem  of  Church 
unity.  These  points  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

On  looking  back  over  the  course  of  this  discussion,  certain 
points  seem  to  stand  out  with  some  clearness.  If  we  find 
that  the  same  type  of  organization  and  the  same  official 
titles  were  developed  throughout  the  local  Churches,  this 
was  not  because  the  Apostles  set  out  with  a  preconceived 
idea  of  what  the  organization  of  a  local  Church  ought  to  be. 
The  truth  lies  in  quite  another  direction.  If  a  ministry 
came  into  existence,  it  was  because  some  work  vital  to  the  life 
of  the  Chiu-ch  had  to  be  performed.  If  that  ministry  became 
permanent,  it  was  because  the  needs  which  called  it  into 
existence  proved  to  be  permanent.  If  the  same  type  of 
ministry  and  the  same  titles  prevailed  in  all  the  local 
Churches,  it  was  because  the  same  needs  were  felt  by  all 
local  groups  of  Christians.  The  Eucharist  was  the  one 
central  feature  of  the  Church's  life  which  at  once  required 
a  ministry,  and  called  for  permanent  officials  in  every 
Church.  The  evidence  shows  that  certain  men  in  each 
Church  were  authorized  by  the  Apostles  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist.    Afterwards  some  of  these  were  given  authority 
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to  empower  others  to  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  cup. 
Thus  these  two  classes  of  officers,  known  now  and  for  many- 
centuries  before  this  as  presbyters  and  Bishops,  have  come 
into  existence  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Though  no  one  was  at  the  time  conscious  of  the  full 
scope  and  significance  of  what  was  going  on,  yet  the  Church 
did  develop  from  the  Apostles,  as  from  the  centre  of  her 
being,  these  two  organs  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
necessary  to  her  life.  The  ministry  grew  in  silence,  and  men 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  it  before  they  began  to 
inquire  into  what  it  meant.  The  process  was  analogous  to 
that  by  which  a  living  organism,  without  being  fully  con- 
scious of  what  it  is  doing,  puts  forth  one  by  one  the  organs 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  its  vital  functions.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  presbyterate  is  the  organ  of  the 
Church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Episco- 
pate is  the  organ  of  the  Church  for  the  transmission  of 
authority  to  thus  represent  the  Church  at  the  Eucharist. 


CHAPTERS  IX-XIII 
,  _   THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHUECH 

CHAPTER  IX 

PROLEGOMENA 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  a  building  in  three  different 
aspects.  First :  one  may  think  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  to  be  constructed — the  stone,  bricks,  wood,  &c.,  which 
lie  upon  the  ground,  having  as  yet  no  relation  to  each  other, 
but  each  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  one  owner,  and 
to  his  purpose  in  building.  Again,  one  may  think  of  the 
architect's  plan,  the  ideal  design  according  to  which 
the  material  is  to  be  built.  Finally,  one  may  think  of  the 
historical  process  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  many 
stages  of  growth  by  which  the  material  is  worked  up.  If 
the  workmen  are  clumsy  and  unskilful,  the  ideal  will  not 
be  completely  realized  ;  certain  errors  and  mistakes  will  be 
built  into  the  material  structure  ;  the  visible  will  fall  short 
of  the  ideal. 

It  is  also  possible  to  think  of  the  Church  in  three  aspects 
analogous  to  those  just  described.  (1)  We  may  think  of 
the  sum  total  of  individual  souls  who,  by  accepting  Jesus 
as  Messiah  and  all  that  is  involved  in  this  confession,  are 
brought  into  a  special  relation  to  God  and  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  may  exclude  all  idea  of  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  consider  them  simply  as  a  total, 
each  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Almighty  God,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  same  Spirit.  When  the  Church  is  viewed 
in  this  aspect,  it  is  herein  called  the  '  invisible  Church  '. 
The  use  of  the  adjective  '  invisible '  is  not  particularly 
fortunate,  for  it  is  not  used  with  any  reference  to  the  idea 
of  a  Church  within  the  Church  ;  nor  is  it  meant  that  the 
individual  souls  are  not  marked  off  visibly  from  the  rest 
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of  the  world  by  the  outward  mark  of  Baptism.  But  the 
word  '  invisible '  is  used,  first  because  the  essence  of  the 
Church  in  this  aspect  is  an  invisible  relation  between  God 
and  the  individual  soul ;  second,  because  the  Church  in 
this  aspect  is  never  seen  in  its  entirety,  each  generation 
sees  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  '  The  invisible 
Church  '  is  a  term  used  here  to  cover  the  conception  of  the 
sum  total  of  those  who  bear  the  same  invisible  relation  to 
God,  into  which  they  are  introduced  at  Baptism  ;  it  leaves 
out  of  consideration  all  thought  of  the  organic  relation 
between  individuals. 

(2)  When  the  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  invisible  Church  is  introduced,  we  view 
the  Church  in  another  aspect.  The  supreme  law  of  that 
relation  is  love.  When  this  law  is  fully  and  completely 
realized,  then  the  condition  of  the  Church  cannot  be  im- 
proved, it  is  in  its  ideal  state.  But  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  frailty  of  man,  this  law  of  love  is  not  fully  reahzed. 
Hence  there  is  an  ideal  of  what  the  Church  ought  to  be, 
but  unfortunately  is  not.  This,  then,  is  another  aspect  in 
which  the  Church  may  be  studied — the  ideal  design  of  what 
the  Church  ought  to  be.  To  this  aspect  the  name  '  ideal 
Church  '  is  given.  It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  study  the  Church  in  this  aspect,  for  this  is  the  pattern 
which  it  is  man's  duty  to  strive  to  realize,  this  is  the  goal 
towards  which  it  is  God's  will  that  man  should  direct  his 
conduct. 

To  follow  this  out  in  all  its  fullness  would  require  a  working 
out  of  the  law  of  love  in  all  the  relations  of  human  life. 
But  this  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry,  which 
is  to  consider  the  organic  structure,  i.e.  the  ministry  of 
the  Church.  Hence  the  main  task  is  to  study  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  love  in  its  bearing  upon  the  various 
departments  of  work  which  the  Church  has  to  perform,  the 
various  functions  which  constitute  her  life  and  work  in 
the  world. 

(3)  Once  more,  one  may  consider  the  Church  as  it  develops 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  and 
history.    To  this  aspect  the  name  '  visible  Church  '  is  given. 
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It  is  of  some  importance  to  have  these  aspects  of  the 
Church  distinguished,  for  otherwise  thought  may  become 
confused.  For  instance,  if  one  were  to  say,  '  the  Church 
is  not  an  organic  whole,'  one  would  be  expressing  what  is 
true  both  of  the  invisible  Church  and  of  the  visible  Church 
of  to-day,  but  what  is  not  true,  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
of  the  ideal  Church. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  claimed  that 
these  definitions  of  the  '  invisible  '  or  the  ''  ideal  '  Church 
are  the  final  and  only  definitions  possible.  These  two  terms 
are  merely  used  for  convenience'  sake  as  labels  to  distinguish 
certain  conceptions.  We  have  a  conception  of  a  vast  number 
of  individuals  throughout  all  time  and  all  space  who  have 
in  common  the  same  relation  to  Almighty  God.  For  this 
conception,  the  label  '  invisible  Church  '  is  chosen.  Again, 
we  may  find  a  conception  of  what  the  organization  of 
Christendom  to-day  would  be,  if  all  Christians  followed  the 
will  of  God  without  the  slightest  deviation.  For  this  con- 
ception, the  label  '  ideal  Church  '  is  appropriated.  Finally, 
for  the  actual  state  of  Christendom  at  any  given  moment 
of  its  historic  development,  the  label  '  visible  Church  '  is 
selected.  Thus  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  these  terms  do 
not  cover  three  conceptions  of  three  different  things,  but 
rather  three  conceptions  of  the  same  thing  in  three  different 
aspects.  The  '  invisible  '  Church  consists  of  all  those  who 
worship  the  one  true  God  and  have  received  His  Holy 
Spirit  ;  and  since  there  is  but  one  Spirit,  there  can  be  but 
one  sphere  in  which  He  is  present.  Of  the  '  visible  '  Church 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  something  has  already  been  said  in 
what  precedes.  It  now  remains  to  discuss  what  the  Church 
ought  to  be  in  respect  of  the  relations  of  organization 
subsisting  between  its  members. 

II 

The  question  at  once  arises,  how  and  where  can  one  find 
this  ideal  ?  To  what  court  can  one  appeal  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  what  Church  organization  ought  to  be  ?  Is 
there  any  ov^ht  in  the  matter  at  all  ?    There  is,  of  course, 
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the  appeal  to  history,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Age.  But  this,  even  if  the  evidence  were  far 
more  abundant  and  decisive  than  it  is,  surely  cannot  be 
set  up  as  a  final  authority.  One  would  not  expect  to  find 
that  the  history  of  the  Church  violates  the  will  of  God  from 
end  to  end,  or  that  it  nowhere  reflects  the  mind  of  Christ  ; 
somewhere  or  other,  at  some  period  or  other,  the  true 
principles  of  Church  organization  are,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  exemplified  in  actual  fact ;  and  this  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  true  of  the  Apostolic  than  of  any  other  age. 
But  while  one  may  rightly  expect  to  find  the  truth  exempli- 
fied, and  that  even  on  a  large  scale,  can  one  be  quite  sure, 
even  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  that  it  contains  no  element  of 
human  error,  and  no  element  of  temporary  adaptation  to 
transient  conditions  ?  Can  one  take  even  the  Apostolic 
Age  and  say  that  this,  just  as  it  stands,  represents,  in  all 
its  facts  and  details,  just  what  the  Church  ought  to  be  in 
every  succeeding  generation  ?  Surely,  we  need  something 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  those  Apostolic  arrange- 
ments which  ought  to  be  permanent  and  those  which  were 
intended  to  be  temporary,  to  be  mere  accommodations  to 
the  special  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  day  ?  But 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  these  two  ?  Only  by 
having  some  principle  in  hand  before  we  approach  the 
Apostolic  Age.  And  this  becomes  still  more  clear  when  one 
recollects  that  the  aim  of  the  Apostles  in  introducing  such 
organic  dispositions  as  they  did  make  was  not  to  follow 
out  the  lines  of  a  preconceived  system,  nor  to  establish 
precedents  of  universal  obligation,  but  to  meet  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  moment.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  a  reason- 
able question  to  ask,  ought  we  to  repeat  the  arrangements 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  or  to  follow  the  Apostolic  practice  in 
adapting  our  arrangements  to  suit  the  requirements  of  our 
own  age  ? 

Now  this  question  cannot  be  answered  without  some 
thought  and  reflection.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  no  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  government  for  the 
Church.  From  this  some  minds  would  at  once  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  principles  or  conditions  of 
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universal  obligation  in  Church  organization  ;  but  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  moment  it  is  both  worth  while  and  also  a  real 
duty  to  examine  all  the  relevant  facts  and  considerations 
with  patience  and  care,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  decisive 
answer  to  our  problem  may  not  be  elicited  from  them,  even 
though  that  answer  may  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  We 
know  that  the  Christ  expected  His  Church  to  do  a  certain 
work  in  the  world  and  that  He  gave  His  followers  a  religious 
ceremony  to  perform  in  memory  of  Himself.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  work  can  be  done  as  He  intended  it  should  be 
done,  by  a  society  united  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  love, 
without  requiring  certain  definite  structural  relations  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Church  ?  Is  there  any  deep- 
lying  principle  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  in  the  rites  He 
instituted  which  ought  to  be  manifested  outwardly  by  some 
permanent  arrangements  in  Church  organization  ?  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  whole  question  must  be 
approached.  For,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only  thing 
which  can  bmd  the  consciences  of  Christians  is  a  principle 
rooted  in  the  moral  law  and  fundamental  purposes  of  God 
as  revealed  by  Jesus.  Xo  institution  which  cannot  be 
sho"«Ti  to  be  grounded  in  the  mind  and  purposes  of  the 
Messiah  can  rightly  claim  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  for  aU. 

The  appeal  to  history  may  be  used  to  check  the  results 
obtained  by  an  inquiry  pushed  forward  on  these  lines.  For 
if  there  is  any  principle  of  permanent  obhgation  in  the 
matter,  we  may  rightly  expect  to  find  that  principle  illus- 
trated m  Church  history  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  in 
the  history  of  the  Apostohc  Age. 

in 

Our  present  task,  then,  is  to  inquire  what  organic  rela- 
tions ought  to  subsist  between  the  members  of  the  Church 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Let  us  then  begin  by 
calling  to  mind  the  data  from  which  we  have  to  work. 
Jesus  certainly  intended  that  all  who  could  be  induced  to 
do  so  before  His  Coming  in  glory  should  acknowledge  His 
Messianic  claims  and  accept  the  Messianic  salvation  which 
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He  offered.  Of  this  salvation  assurance  was  given  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
behever's  heart.  And  the  believer,  m  his  turn,  was  to 
confess  Jesus  pubUcly  in  Baptism  and  thus  publicly  unite 
himself  to  the  fellowship  of  Christians.  , 

This  fellowship  or  Church  of  Jesus  was  to  be  essentially 
a  working  body,  a  missionary  force,  inspired  and  supported 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  Messianic  salvation  home  to  all  mankind.  Again,  all 
those  who  thus  put  their  trust  in  Jesus  are  to  join  in  a  solemn 
religious  rite  of  a  social  character,  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  great  moral  principle 
which  is  to  govern  the  relations  between  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  is  the  principle  of  love.  Our  task,  then,  is 
to  think  out  how  this  law  of  love  will  affect  the  organic 
relations  of  individual  Christians  to  each  other  as  they 
endeavour,  under  conditions  of  space  and  time,  to  carry 
on  their  work  of  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  an  altogether  easy  task.  And 
it  may  seem  at  first  difficult  to  see  from  what  point  one 
ought  to  start  or  where  one  can  grasp  at  anything  solid. 
It  will  be  well,  then,  to  try  to  think  out  our  position  slowly 
and  carefully,  scrutinizing  at  the  outset  the  various  terms 
of  which  use  must  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  X 
UNITY 

The  first  term  to  be  discussed  is  unity.  Four  difiEerent 
senses  of  the  word  are  to  be  distinguished.  (1)  There  is 
what  may  be  called  an  '  arithmetical  unity  '.  The  moment 
mind  apphes  itself  to  the  particular  members  of  a  species, 
each  member  becomes  marked  off  with  an  individuahty  of 
its  own,  so  that  when  any  one  is  before  the  mind,  and  any 
other  member  is  considered  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
speak  of  '  one  '  but  of  '  two  '.  Thus,  the  pen  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand,  regarded  in  relation  to  any  other  pen,  is  '  one  ' 
pen  ;  another  pen,  in  relation  to  it,  is  thought  of  as  a 
'  second  '  pen  ;  and  when  both  are  considered  together,  we 
speak  of  '  two  '  pens.  Unity  of  this  kind  is  a  postulate  of 
all  thought,  necessary  to  every  train  of  reasoning.  It  is  the 
unity  which  is  predicable  of  the  different  members  of  the 
same  species,  considered  in  relation  to  each  other.  (2)  A 
second  kind  of  unity  is  the  unity  of  God.  This  differs  from 
the  first  in  that  (a)  it  denies  the  existence  of  a  species  of 
which  the  subject  under  consideration  may  be  regarded  as 
a  member  ;  there  is  no  '  second  '  of  the  same  kind  ;  (6)  it 
asserts  that  there  is  no  existence  outside  this  unity.  '  The 
unity  of  God  is  not  an  accidental,  it  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  arithmetical  unity.  It  is  not  merely  the  negation 
of  duahsm.  It  is  the  unity  of  all-comprehensiveness.  It 
is  the  unity  of  inherent  self-completeness.  The  unity  is 
a  positive,  a  necessary,  an  inherent  quahty  of  the  essence.'  ^ 
It  would  thus  be  impossible  to  predicate  unity  of  any  other 
object  of  thought  in  this  sense,  because  God  alone  is  all- 
comprehensive.  In  so  far,  however,  as  we  consider  this 
sense  of  the  word  as  merely  negating  duahty,  and  not 
asserting  all-comprehensiveness,  we  may  predicate  it  of  other 

*  R.  C.  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  6. 
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things.  And  whenever  absolute  unity  is  thus  predicated  of 
any  object  in  this  Umited  sense,  it  must  imply  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  a  species  of  which  the  phenomenon  in 
question  is  a  member  ;  it  asserts  the  absolute  uniqueness 
of  the  object— that  it  is  sui  generis. 

(3)  But  it  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  unity  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  '  organic  unity  '.  The  term  '  organic 
whole  '  or  '  unity  of  organization  '  is  predicable  of  any 
whole  the  parts  of  which  are  set  aside  to  perform  special 
functions.  '  Let  me  say  in  what  sense  I  have  used  the 
words  "organic  nature".  ...  I  have  used  them  almost  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  word  "  living  ",  and  for  this  reason,  that  in 
almost  all  living  beings  you  can  distinguish  several  distinct 
portions  set  apart  to  do  particular  things  and  work  in  a 
particular  way.  These  are  termed  "  organs  ",  and  the  whole 
together  is  termed  "  organic  ".'  ^  '  This  division  of  labour 
...  is  that  which  in  the  society,  as  in  the  animal,  makes  it 
a  living  whole.'  ^  '  So  long  as  all  parts  of  a  society  have 
like  natures  and  activities,  there  is  hardly  any  mutual 
dependence,  and  the  aggregate  scarcely  forms  a  vital  whole.'  ^ 
To  say  of  any  object  that  it  possesses  organization  is  to  say 
that  its  various  parts  are  set  aside  to  perform  different 
duties  in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  '  Along  with  the 
advance  of  organization,  every  part  more  limited  in  its 
office,  performs  its  office  better  .  .  .  each  aids  all  and  all 
aid  each  with  increasing  efficiency,  and  the  total  activity 
we  call  "life  "  augments.'  * 

(4)  But  things  which  have  no  interchange  of  service  or 
function  between  each  other  may  also  be  said  to  compose 
a  single  whole.  So  many  individuals  when  grouped  together 
form  a  crowd  ;  so  many  grains  of  wheat  make  a  bushel ; 
so  many  pieces  of  coal  are  found  in  a  ton's  weight ;  so 
many  sticks  are  contained  in  a  single  faggot.  This  seems 
to  be  a  collective  unity.  An  indefinite  number  of  things 
taken  together  may  be  said  to  form  a  single  whole  when 
they  are  sufficiently  uniform  with  each  other  to  be  included 

^  Huxley,  Six  Lectures  to  Wurkhig  Men,  Lecture  1,  1863. 
^  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Socioloijy,  §  217. 
'  Ibid.  §  270.  *  Ibid.  §  237. 
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uuder  one  class  name  ;  or,  in  other  words,  things  which 
present  certain  uniformities  with  each  other  may  generally 
be  said  to  form  a  single  collective  group  in  virtue  of  those 
uniformities. 

II 

And  now  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  distmctions  upon 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  word  '  Church '  is  used  with  two 
denotations — {a)  a  local  body  of  Christians.  (6)  the  whole 
number  of  the  baptized,  including  aU  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  may  exist.  In  the  former  sense,  the  word  has 
a  plural,  and  hence  arithmetical  unity  may  be  appHed  to  it. 

Agam,  all  Christians  are  uniform  with  each  other  in  that 
all  serve  a  common  Lord,  hold  a  common  faith,  have  been 
'sealed'  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  worship  the  same  God. 
In  virtue  of  these  uniformities  they  may  be  grouped  together 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  thought  of  as  a  collective 
whole.  And  to  that  whole  the  word  '  Church  '  is  commonly 
applied.  Hence  we  may  predicate  a  collective  unity  of  the 
Church  in  re.spect  of  the  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
A\hich  are  common  to  all  individual  Christians. 

And  more  than  this.  This  collective  whole  corresponds 
to  the  one  Spirit  and  the  one  Lord.  '  There  is  one  body, 
and  one  Spirit,  even  as  also  ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all '  (Eph.  iv  ^6).  St.  Paul  is  here  comparing 
certain  things  in  respect  of  unity.  The  Church,  he  says, 
is  one  as  God  is  one.  We  can  no  more  conceive  of  the 
destruction  of  this  unity,  than  we  can  imagine  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unity  of  God.  This  absolute  imity  denies  the 
possibility  of  a  second  Messianic  Israel,  a  second  Church  of 
which  men  might  become  members.  'In  one  Spirit,  were 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body  '  (1  Cor.  xii  13).  Because 
there  is  only  one  God,  His  worshippers,  taken  as  a  collective 
whole,  form  a  bodj-  to  which  there  can  be  no  second.  In 
days  gone  by  the  Jews  alone  worshipped  the  true  God,  but 
since  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  this  pecuhar  privilege  has 
passed  over  to  the  followers  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the 
new  Israel,  the  Church,  possesses  a  unity  which  cannot  be 
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broken,  unless  indeed  the  purpose  of  God  fails  and  men 
cease  to  worship  Him  at  all.  This  kind  of  unity  belongs 
to  the  '  invisible  '  Church  as  well  as  to  the  '  visible  '  ;  for 
it  is  always  realized  in  fact,  no  matter  what  men  may  say 
or  do. 

What,  then,  of  organic  unity  ?  There  is  one  duty  our 
Lord  pressed  home  upon  the  Apostles  with  some  emphasis. 
It  is  that  of  rendering  service  to  one  another  :  '  He  that 
is  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  become  as  the  younger  : 
and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.  For  whether  is 
greater,  he  that  reclineth,  or  he  that  serveth  ?  Is  not  he 
that  reclineth  ?  But  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that 
serveth  '  (Luke  xxii  26,  27).  The  meaning  of  the  word  for 
'  serving  '  (SiaKoveco),  which  has  been  repeated  by  the  other 
synoptists,^  is  not  always  satisfied  by  the  performance  of 
mere  passing  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  ;  it  implies 
a  more  or  less  permanent  relation  of  service,  since  Skxkovo^ 
is  reinforced  by  8ov\os  in  two  of  the  passages  (Matt,  xx  27  ; 
Mark  xi  44).  Now  if  all  are  to  render  service  to  each  other, 
there  must  be  a  diversity  in  the  work  performed  ;  for  if 
each  performs  the  same  duty,  how  is  exchange  possible  ? 
But  if  it  is  Christ's  will  that  His  followers  should  perform 
different  services  for  each  other's  benefit,  what  is  this  but 
saying  that  the  Church  of  Christ's  mtention  possesses 
organization  ?  And  this  organization  is  not  to  be  realized 
in  several  mutually  exclusive  and  independent  wholes  ;  it 
should  be  solid  and  united  throughout.  The  interchange  of 
service  is  not  to  be  limited  ;  the  brethren  should  not  only 
be  organized,  but  should  be  organized  into  one  whole. 
Unity  of  organization  is  involved. 

Let  us  see  the  truth  of  this  from  another  point  of  view. 
To  His  followers  the  Messiah  committed  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world  ;  He  did  not  intend  that 
these  followers  should  labour  in  isolation,  unknown  to  each 
other  ;  they  are  to  be  visibly  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding world  by  the  outward  marks  of  baptism  and 
confession  of  His  Name,  and  they  are  to  be  linked  together 
in  the  bond  of  mutual  love  ;  they  are  to  hold  communion 
'  See  Matt,  xx  26-7  ;  xxiii  11 ;  Mark  ix  35  ;  x  43-4  ;  cf.  John  xiii  12-17. 
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with  Him  and  with  each  other  in  the  Enoharist :  He  knew 
that  of  themselves  they  could  do  nothing  ;  only  through  the 
gifts  and  graces  supplied  by  the  indwelling  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  could  the  great  work  be  carried  on  at  all.  Can  we 
think,  then,  that  a  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  exercise  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  love  and  peace  is  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  Christ  ?  Apart  from  the  fact  that  His  followers 
will  do  their  work  much  more  efficiently  hj  uniting  in  one 
well-organized  whole,  does  not  the  supreme  principle  of 
love,  the  badge  whereby  the  world  is  to  know  them  as  His 
followers,  demand  such  harmonious  co-operation  ? 

\Mien  the  gifts  and  graces  given  to  individuals  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  in  view,  St.  Paul  has  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  unity  of  organization  to  the  Church.  '  For  even 
as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  the  members 
have  not  the  same  office  ;  so  we,  who  are  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members  one  of  another  ' 
(Rom.  xii  4,  5).  '  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ  '  (1  Cor.  xii  12).  Again,  he 
tells  the  Ephesians  to  endeavour  '  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  '  (Eph.  iv  3).  He  could  scarcely 
have  meant  that  any  conduct  of  the  Ephesian  Christians 
could  result  in  the  existence  of  two  Holy  Spirits  ;  he  was 
surely  speaking  of  that  unity  wliich  is  the  result  of  the 
Spirit's  presence  among  men,  whereby  are  received  those 
differing  gifts  which  enable  Christians  to  be  compacted 
into  one  articulated  whole  (cf.  Eph.  iv  7-16).  So  also  our 
Lord's  prayer  in  Jolin  xvii  is  a  prayer  for  guidance  for  the 
Church,  guidance  into  that  unity  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God — a  unity,  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  realized  on  earth,  although,  since  it  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  prayer,  its  reahzation  is  apparently  contingent  upon 
the  conduct  of  men.  '  Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray, 
but  for  them  also  that  beheve  on  me  through  their  word  ; 
that  they  all  may  be  one  :  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us  '  (Jolin  xvii 
20,  21).  But,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  the  only  kind  of  unity 
among  Christians  which  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
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human  action  is  organic  unity.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that 
St.  Paul  could  try  to  persuade  men  not  to  allow  a  second 
post-Messianic  Israel  to  come  into  being,  or  that  our  Lord 
should  pray  that  the  relations  between  God  and  believers 
should  not  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  in  both  John  xvii 
and  Eph.  iv  3  we  are  dealing  with  a  unity  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  and  dependent  upon  human  conduct  and  the 
attitude  which  members  of  the  same  society  take  up  towards 
each  other.  It  is  a  unity  of  mutual  love,  sympathy,  and 
co-operation  in  Christian  work  ;  and  this  cannot  be  thought 
out  apart  from  a  unity  of  organization. 

There  are,  then,  two  chief  kinds  of  unity  predicable  of  the 
Church  :  an  absolute  unity  which  denies  the  possibility  of 
a  second  sphere  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  a  second  body 
of  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God  ;  and  an  organic  unity 
depending  upon  a  mutual  exchange  of  service  on  the  part 
of  the  brethren.  The  former  is  predicable  of  the  '  invisible  ' 
and  the  '  visible  '  Church,  for  it  is  always  realized  in  fact. 
The  latter  is  not  true  of  the  '  visible  Church  ',  but  is  true 
of  the  '  ideal '  Church.  This  statement  covers  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  no  spiritual,  theological,  moral,  or  essential 
unity  which  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  either  of  these 
two  unities,  or  which  can  ever  find  its  expression  apart 
from  them. 

One  sometimes  finds  it  said  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  doctrinal  and  theological,  but  not  practical ;  depending 
upon  the  wiU  of  God,  rather  than  upon  any  human  con- 
duct. '  The  unity  of  the  universal  Ecclesia  ...  is  a  truth 
of  theology  and  of  religion,  not  a  fact  of  what  we  call 
ecclesiastical  poUtics  '  .^  The  question  is  worth  asking,  what 
is  a  '  truth  of  theology  '  ?  Is  it  something  altogether  on 
a  different  level  from  human  action,  so  that  the  two  not 
merely  never  meet,  but  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  shaped, 
or  in  any  way  guided,  by  the  former  ?  Human  conduct, 
of  course,  cannot  create  or  destroy  a  truth  of  theology  ; 
but  can  we  oppose  a  '  truth  of  theology  '  to  ecclesiastical 
politics  in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  that  the  former  can 
^  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  168. 
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never  he  a  pattern  or  a  guide  for  the  latter  ?  A  theological 
truth  is  simply  the  expression  in  words  of  the  will  or  the 
being  of  God.  As  applied  to  human  conduct,  the  will  of 
God  falls  into  two  divisions — an  absolute  will  expressing 
truth  unalterable  by  anything  that  man  can  do  or  say,  and 
a  conditional  will  dependent  for  its  realization  in  concrete 
fact  upon  the  conformity  of  man's  will  with  the  will  of  God. 
Of  the  former  class,  there  are  such  truths  as  that  of  the 
nature  of  God's  o-«ti  eternal  existence,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  man's  action,  and  is  always  reahzed  in  fact  despite 
the  changing  conditions  of  earth.  In  the  second  class  stand 
all  moral  truths,  all  the  duty  of  man  to  God.  To  the  former 
class  belongs  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  '  invisible  '  Church 
and  its  absolute  unity  ;  to  the  latter  belongs  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  ideal  "  Church  and  its  organic  imity.  Hence  the 
unity  of  the  C*hurch,  considered  as  a  truth  of  theology, 
cannot  be  placed  in  im qualified  opposition  to  '  ecclesiastical 
politics  ' ;  for,  in  one  sense,  the  miity  of  the  Church  always 
is  a  real  fact,  no  matter  what  men  say  or  do  ;  and  in  the 
other  sense,  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  a  duty  of  men  to  God. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  unity  spoken  of  in 
John  xvii,  which  is  not  necessarily  an  organic  imity  at  all, 
but  a  spiritual  unity,  an  affair  of  heart  and  soul  realized  in 
a  sphere  above  that  of  outward  sense.  '  That  they  may  be 
one  ;  even  as  we  are  '  (John  xvii  11).  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  fact,  that  its  whole  value 
and  meaning  lie  in  the  unity  and  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  absolute  unity  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  one  Spirit  of  God,  and  all  who  have 
been  baptized  in  that  Spirit  are  within  the  one  sphere  of 
the  same  Spirit's  action.  The  organic  unity  of  all  Christians, 
again,  is  rendered  possible  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Church,  who  alone  can  divide  to  each  those 
several  gifts  by  the  exchange  of  which  organization  is 
realized.  We  cannot  oppose  '  organic  unity  '  and  '  spiritual 
unity  '  when  applied  to  the  Church,  as  though  they  were 
mutually  exclusive  ;    for  just  in  so  far  as  the  Church  is 
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permeated  through  and  through  with  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  it  be  in  a  position  to  perfect  its  organization 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  God  has  set  it  to  perform 
and  to  realize  its  organic  unity.  Both  the  absolute  and  the 
organic  unities  of  the  Church  may  be  termed  '  spiritual 
unities  ',  for  both  depend  directly  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  one  may  return  to  examine 
John  xvii.  '  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  ' 
{v.  22).  The  addition  of  the  last  clause,  comparing  the 
unity  of  Christians  to  the  unity  of  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, certainly  seems  to  warn  us  from  endeavouring  to 
speculate  too  far  into  its  meaning.  One  or  two  points, 
however,  may  safely  be  noted,  (a)  The  unity  spoken  of  is 
to  be  realized  in  Christ  and  in  God.  Not  only  is  it,  '  as  we 
are  one  '  :  it  is  also,  '  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  into  one  '  (John  xvii  23).  The  unity  of 
Christians  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  second  unity  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Divine  Unity  :  Christians  are  only 
one  in  so  far  as  they  are  united  to  Christ  and  to  God — '  that 
they  may  all  be  one  :  even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us  '  (John  xvii  21).  If 
it  be  not  a  unity  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son,  the  unity  of 
Christians  is  meaningless,  a  name  without  a  reality.  Such 
a  unity  necessarily  implies  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  individual  Christians.  (&)  Yet  it  is  not 
realized  upon  a  plane  altogether  above  the  level  of  life  on 
earth  :  it  has  some  outward  effects  which  are  visible  to  the 
world.  '  That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send 
me  '  (xvii  21)  ;  '  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst 
send  me,  and  lovedst  them,  even  as  thou  lovedst  me  ' 
(xvii  23).  A  result  no  less  visible  and  tangible  than  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
realization  of  this  unity. 

Now  let  us  recollect  (a)  that  the  same  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which,  on  the  one  side,  is  our  union  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  on  the  other  side,  manifests  itself 
outwardly  by  those  gifts,  graces,  and  good  works  whereby 
alone  the  Church  is  enabled  to  perform  her  duty  of  preaching 
the  Gospel ;  and  (6)  that  unity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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certainly  implies  a  bond  of  mutual  love  between  Christians  : 
a  love  which  cannot  brook  a  refusal  to  co-operate  with 
others  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  gifts  supplied  by  the 
Spirit.  When  we  recollect  these  points,  it  seems  impossible 
to  exclude  organic  unity  from  the  unity  spoken  of  in  John 
xvii,  whatever  else  it  may  include  ;  and  of  course  it  may 
include  much  else  of  which  we  now  have  no  conception. 
In  its  God-ward  aspect,  this  unity  passes  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  intellect  :  but  in  its  earth-ward  aspect — 
an  aspect  quite  as  real — it  cannot  be  thought  out  apart 
from  an  outward  unity  of  organization.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  then,  that  because  this  unity  is  conditioned  bj^ 
the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  it  therefore  transcends  anything 
so  mmidane  as  organization  ;  it  is  precisely  and  only  on 
account  of  that  presence  that  organic  unity  is  either  possible 
or  desirable. 

Again,  theologians  often  speak  of  an  '  essential '  or 
'  fundamental '  unity  of  all  Christians,  as  though  it  were 
something  lying  behind  all  modern  divisions  and  quite 
satisfying  the  New  Testament  idea  of  unity .^  This  term 
expresses  a  real  truth,  the  truth  that  because  God  is  one 
there  can  be  but  one  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  exhaust  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  nor 
does  it  do  justice  to  the  fullness  of  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  Christian  unity.  That  idea  requires  another  unity  over 
and  above  this  '  essential '  unity — a  unity  of  organization. 

Once  more,  one  often  fuids  it  said  that  the  Church  is  one 
because  all  its  members  hold  to  the  same  Lord,  the  same 
faith,  and  the  same  baptism  ;  and  these  are  commonly 
called  the  '  notes  '  of  the  Church's  unity.  This  also  expresses 
a  truth.  For  all  Christians  are  uniform  in  respect  of  the 
one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  this  uniformity  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  them 
as  one  collective  whole.  And  since  this  collective  whole  is 
conditioned  by  a  uniformity  which  is  absolutely  unique — 
belief  in  the  one  Lord  and  possession  of  the  one  Spirit — it 
is  itself  unique.  Hence  these  '  notes  '  are  '  notes  '  of  the 
'  absolute  '  or  '  essential '  imity  of  the  Church.  But  let  us 
'  See,  for  instance,  Sanday,  Conception  of  Priesthood,  pp.  13-16. 
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again  beware  of  treating  them  as  though  they  exhausted 
the  full  idea  of  the  Church's  unity.  There  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  organic  unity  as  well,  created  by  the  interchange  of 
service  according  to  the  gifts  given  by  the  one  Spirit  to 
each  man  severally  as  He  will. 

Finally,  let  us  observe  that  unity  is  one  thing  and  uni- 
formity is  another.  Uniformity  in  ritual  and  creed,  i.e.  that 
all  should  use  the  same  methods  of  worship  and  hold  to 
the  same  doctrinal  formulas,  may  or  may  not  be  desirable 
both  in  itself  and  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  organic 
unity  ;  but  it  does  not  constitute  organic  unity.  The  sub- 
ject of  uniformity  is  a  separate  problem  which  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  the  present  discussion.  Nor,  again,  is  it  imi- 
formity  of  organization  that  is  needed.  One  might  have 
the  same  type  of  constitution  or  the  same  type  of  arrange- 
ments all  the  world  over,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  breach 
in  mutual  trust  and  co-operation,  this  is  no  substitute  for 
organic  unity.  What  is  wanted  is  mutual  love,  confidence, 
and  assistance,  an  interchange  of  service,  and  a  readiness  to 
join  hands  in  prosecuting  the  common  work  of  evangehza- 
tion.  Without  this  the  organic  unity  of  the  ideal  still 
remains  unrealized  in  the  visible  Church. 

So  far,  then,  one  may  say  that  according  to  the  intention 
of  Jesus  the  Church  should  possess  organic  unity.  But  it 
is  evident  that  much  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up  and 
that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  any  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ministry.  In  the  first  place,  the 
organic  unity  has  relation  to  the  whole  work  the  Church 
has  to  do  in  the  world,  and  not  to  the  duties  peculiar  to 
what  we  call  the  ministry  alone  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  one  thing  to  point  out  that  there  ought  to  be  organic 
unity  in  the  Church,  and  another  to  show  on  what  lines  that 
organization  ought  to  proceed. 


CHAPTER  XT 

ORGANIZATION 

Another  conception  into  which  one  must  attempt  to 
gain  some  clearness  of  insight  is  that  of  organization.  There 
are  endless  varieties  and  types  of  organic  unity.  As  human 
society  is  constituted,  men  combine  together  in  countless 
numbers  of  different  ways.  There  is  the  organic  unity  of 
the  industry  of  the  world,  and  that  of  each  community. 
Then  there  is  the  organic  unity  of  governments,  national, 
provincial,  civic,  and  rural.  There  is  an  organic  unity  of 
each  club,  each  joint-stock  company,  each  factory,  each 
trade  union,  each  religious,  literary,  scientific,  or  mutual 
benefit  society,  each  army  and  regiment,  each  navy  and 
ship.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  differing  types  of  organiza- 
tion among  men,  there  is  the  kind  of  organization  possessed 
by  the  parts  and  cells  composing  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals.  And  all  these  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
units  composing  the  organism,  the  character  of  the  functions 
it  has  to  discharge,  and  the  nature  of  its  environment. 

To  discuss  all  these  forms  or  to  attempt  to  analyse  and 
classify  them  would  take  one  far  beyond  the  province  of 
the  present  discussion.  The  point  which  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know  is  whether  the  organic  unity  of  the  ideal 
Church  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  that  certain  special 
structural  arrangements  or  conditions  should  always  be 
present  ;  and  if  so,  what  those  necessary  arrangements  are. 
Or,  to  put  the  issue  in  other  words,  are  there  any  duties  to 
be  performed  in  the  Church  which  ought  not  to  be  performed 
by  any  except  bj^  persons  authorized  to  do  so  in  a  certain 
special  way  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  conditions  of  this 
authorization  ? 

Now  in  relation  to  this  question,  one  sees  at  once  that 
organizations  fall  into  different  classes.    On  the  one  hand,  in 
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the  case  of  the  organization  of  industry,  each  individual  is 
free  to  choose  his  trade  or  calling  for  himself  ;  if  in  some 
cases  he  has  to  wait  for  permission  from  some  authority  to 
exercise  the  functions  he  has  chosen,  this  is  regulative  only, 
and  does  not  constitute  the  essence  of  the  work  he  desires 
to  do.  Any  man  may  become  a  farmer,  or  a  cobbler,  or 
a  factory  hand  ;  work  of  this  kind,  though  done  for  the 
benefit  of  society  as  a  whole,  is  not  confined  to  those  only  who 
receive  some  special  kind  of  authorization  from  the  whole 
organism.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, be  it  national  or  local,  require  for  their  discharge 
a  defuiite  authorization  from  some  source  competent  to 
represent  the  whole  society  ;  if  any  individuals  or  any  group 
of  individuals  take  the  functions  of  government  upon  them- 
selves without  being  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  they  are 
in  rebelHon  against  the  state.  Then  again,  in  biological 
organizations,  the  individual  units,  while  not  receiving  any 
conscious  authorization,  yet  come  into  being  fitted  each  for 
a  certain  defuiite  place  and  work  in  the  organism  ;  and  if 
they  do  not  do  that  work  and  take  that  place,  the  whole 
body  suffers,  and  may  suffer  to  the  extent  of  death. 

II 

Now  it  will  not  do  to  Jump  to  any  conclusions  regarding 
the  organic  unity  of  the  Church.  It  may  well  be  that  more 
than  one  of  these  three  types  of  organization  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Church.  Let  us  try  to  see  first  of  all  how  the 
Church,  as  an  organization,  compares  with  other  kinds  of 
organisms.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  cannot  be 
classified  simply  as  one  among  other  examples  of  constitu- 
tional history.  Government,  both  legislative  and  executive, 
there  must  be  in  the  Church  ;  but  this  is,  though  necessary, 
yet  only  a  secondary  function  of  the  Chm-ch's  life.  The 
Church  does  not  exist  either  to  govern  or  to  be  governed. 
Her  work  is  rehgious  and  spiritual,  to  bring  men  to  the 
Messianic  salvation  and  to  build  them  up  in  the  love  and  fear 
of  God.  Terms  of  constitutional  history,  though  doubtless 
one  must  employ  them,  can  never  fully  disclose  the  whole 
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nature  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church  ;  the  Church  has 
so  much  else  to  do  besides  its  own  self-government.  In  the 
second  place,  a  comparison  with  the  general  organization  of 
industry  appears  to  be  free  from  this  objection.  But  the 
organization  of  industry  within  the  social  organism  presents 
so  many  aspects  that  a  comparison  to  be  of  any  help  must 
be  based  upon  carefully  selected  resemblances.  Both  these 
analogies,  again,  fail  at  a  point  where  a  comparison  with 
a  biological  organism  is  most  apt.  The  organisms  known  to 
biology  have,  in  addition  to  the  lives  of  the  cells  of  which 
they  are  composed,  each  a  life  of  its  own  which  pervades 
the  whole.  The  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Church  is  an  analogue  to  this  ;  but  the  industrial  and 
political  organisms  possess  nothing  that  is  at  all  similar. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  one  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  while  biological  organisms  are  composed  of  miits  which 
are  concrete,  i.e.  in  close  physical  contact,  and  of  which 
some  are  specialized  to  be  the  centres  of  the  mental  life  of 
the  whole,  the  case  of  the  Chm'ch  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
social  organism  in  that  it  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
disparate  and  capable  of  independent  thought  and  action. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Church  cannot  be  classified 
with  any  one  type  of  organism.  If  it  presents  analogies,  it 
also  presents  striking  contrasts  to  aU  other  kinds  of  organisms. 
It  is  unique.  And  this  creates  at  once  some  difficulty. 
When  the  biologist  has  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of 
any  biological  specimen,  he  has  a  set  of  general  terms  and 
conceptions  ready  to  hand — a  nomenclature  and  a  termin- 
ology— which  enables  him  at  once  to  classify  and  describe 
all  its  various  parts  and  functions.  But  if  the  Church  is 
unique,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  set  of  general  terms  with 
clearly  defined  meaniug  which  are  specially  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  borrow  terms  which  properly  belong  to  another  sphere  of 
inquiry.  And  if  this  be  done,  it  is  obvious  that  that  depart- 
ment which  contains  phenomena  most  closely  analogous  to 
the  Church  will  afford  the  best  means  wherewith  to  work. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  practically  every  discussion  of 
this  subject  makes  use  of  such  terms  as  '  government ', 
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'  office-bearer ',  '  official  power ',  and  '  obedience  to  consti- 
tuted authority  '.  These  are  terms  which  properly  apply  to 
legal  organizations  ;  they  belong  to  constitutional  history. 
But  the  Church  cannot  be  classed  simply  as  one  among 
many  other  examples  of  earthly  governments  and  associa- 
tions. This  set  of  terms  has  no  peculiar  right  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  possible  medium  of  interpreting  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  society  ;  not  that  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with 
them  altogether,  but  the  use  of  another  set  of  conceptions 
may  perhaps  help  to  give  us  a  yet  clearer  insight. 

The  terms  and  ideas  of  organic  development  are  also  often 
made  use  of.  The  Church  is  spoken  of  as  an  '  organism  ', 
and  in  harmony  with  this  we  have  the  terms  '  organ  ', 
'  function',  and  'the  subordination  of  parts  to  the  whole '.^ 
The  Church,  of  course,  cannot  be  classed  as  one  among  many 
other  biological  or  sociological  organisms  ;  but  for  many 
reasons  these  conceptions  seem  to  be  useful  for  our  pm'pose. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  an  ordinary  form  of 
government,  there  is,  as  was  said  above,  one  very  weak  spot ; 
the  analogy  breaks  down  at  a  vital  point.  No  organization 
of  a  legal  character  can  show  us  anything  analogous  to  the 
place  occupied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
whereas  the  personal  spirit  which  animates  certain  organisms 
is  at  least  a  possible  comparison.  Further,  the  conceptions 
of  legal  organization  are  less  scriptural  than  those  of  organic 
development.  When  St.  Paul  thinks  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  his  favourite  simile  is  taken  from  the  field  of 
biology.  Yet  these  conceptions  must  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Biological  and  sociological  development  is 
governed  by  certain  laws,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  same  laws  would  hold  good 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  must  be  content  with  borrowing 
terms  and  conceptions  and  pointing  out  analogies.  The 
exact  meaning  of  such  terms  must  be  accurately  determined, 

^  See,  for  instance,  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice,  ed.  by  W.  Sanday, 
pp.  35-7,  145,  160 ;  Dr.  Moberly,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  B.  L.,  pp.  60,  61 ; 
R.  C.  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  68  ;  Gore,  Ministry  of  the  Christian 
Church,  pp.  85  f.,  93  f. ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Bonmn  Empire,  p.  361  f. ; 
also  1  Cor.  xii  ;  Rom.  xii  4,  5  ;  Eph.  iv  16. 
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their  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand  must  be  examined, 
and  any  necessary  modifications  of  meaning  carefully  marked. 
In  short,  these  terms  and  ideas  must  be  used  as  a  wise 
master-builder  uses  a  scaffolding.  It  must  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  what  is  put  upon  it ;  it  must  foUow  the  lines  of  the 
structm-e  to  be  erected,  but  nowhere  must  it  be  built  into 
the  fabric  itself,  in  order  that  when  the  scaffolding  is  removed, 
the  building,  finished  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  may  be 
seen  to  rest  upon  its  own  foundations. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  these  terms  proper  to 
organic  development.  The  word  '  organism  '  may  be  applied 
to  any  living  whole  the  parts  of  which  are  set  aside  to  do 
particular  things  and  work  in  a  particular  way.  The  various 
parts  may  be  said  to  be  '  organized  '  into  a  whole  ;  the  parts 
themselves  are  called  '  organs  '  ;  the  duties  or  work  they 
are  set  aside  to  perform  are  'functions'.  The  term  'living 
whole '  is  ambiguous.  Many  biological  organisms  are 
composed  of  minute  particles  called  units,  which  are  them- 
selves '  living',  i.e.  they  exhibit  those  phenomena  by  which 
the  presence  of  what  is  called  '  life  '  is  recognized.  Thus  the 
term  '  living  whole  '  may  be  applied  to  an  organism,  either 
in  view  of  the  life  of  the  individual  luiits  of  which  it  is 
composed,  or  in  view  of  the  larger  life,  above  and  beyond 
that  of  the  individual  units,  which  animates  the  organism 
as  a  whole.  In  biology  this  one  larger  life  is  usually  in  view 
when  biological  specimens  are  spoken  of  as  '  organisms  '. 
But  the  term  '  organism  '  is  also  applied  to  societies  of  men, 
and  that,  not  because  of  any  one  life  which  dominates  the 
whole,  but  because  the  individual  men,  the  '  units ',  are,  by 
the  division  of  labour,  set  aside  to  do  particular  things. 
Whether  human  society  can  be  termed  an  '  organism  '  in 
a  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  whether  the  application  of  the 
word  is  only  metaphorical,  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
There  is,  however,  an  advantage  for  the  present  purpose  in 
this  double  appUcation  of  the  words,  which  will  be  observed 
in  due  course. 

If,  then,  we  apply  this  set  of  terms  and  conceptions  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  will  say  that  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  life  or  spirit  which  dominates 
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the  entire  organism  ;  the  work  the  Church  has  to  do  in  the 
world  and  the  Sacraments  which  sustain  its  life  we  will  call 
'  functions  '  ;  and  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Church 
will  be  said  to  be  its  '  units ' ;  and  those  who  discharge  its 
'  functions  '  will  be  called  its  '  organs  '  ;  the  external  limits 
of  this  organism  are  defined  by  the  test  of  Baptism. 

The  analogy,  however,  has  its  limits  ;  the  application  of 
the  term  '  organ  '  requires  a  more  careful  study.  The  units 
which  compose  a  biological  organism  are  necessarily  in  close 
physical  contact ;  and,  in  most  cases,  large  numbers  of  them 
must  be  combined  together  in  a  particular  way  to  form  the 
organ  for  the  discharge  of  a  particular  function.  In  the 
Church,  however,  as  in  a  social  organism,  the  '  units ' 
(individual  men)  are  not  in  physical  contact,  but  disparate. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  be  argued  that,  because  the  individuals 
composing  the  organs  of  a  living  animal  must  combine  in 
a  particular  way  so  as  to  conform  to  certain  necessary 
structural  conditions,  therefore  the  individuals  who  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  Church  must  have  a  fixed  and 
permanent  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole.  In  the  social  organism  we  may  regard  the  particular 
trades  and  professions  as  so  many  organs  discharging  so 
many  functions  ;  each  organ  may  comprise  any  number  of 
units,  but  there  are  no  necessarily  permanent  structural 
relations  between  the  unit  and  the  organ  as  a  whole  ;  each 
individual  in  choosing  or  abandoning  a  trade,  acts  largely 
for  himself,  independently  of  others.  If,  then,  the  '  organs  ' 
which  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Church  are  composed 
of  large  numbers  of  individual  men,  it  does  not  foUow  from 
this  alone  that  those  men  must  combine  together  after  one 
particular  pattern  or  type. 

So  much  it  seems  necessary  to  say  in  order  to  show  that 
the  mere  use  of  these  terms  does  not  beg  the  question  of 
the  structure  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Certain  definite 
structural  conditions  may  or  may  not  be  involved  in  Christ's 
intention  of  what  His  Church  should  be  ;  but  the  mere  use 
of  this  set  of  names  and  conceptions  does  not  settle  the 
matter.  By  what  process  will  it  be  possible  to  settle  this 
question  ?     One  may  reply  that  the  nature  of  any  organ 
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must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  function  it  has  to 
discharge.  We  Imow  that  Christ  instituted  what  we  have 
called  '  functions  '  ;  if  these  functions,  or  any  one  of  them, 
are  seen  to  embody  certain  essential  principles  which  can 
only  fuid  their  true  expression  in  an  organ  constructed  in 
accordance  with  certain  conditions,  then  those  conditions 
are  involved  in  Christ's  institution  of  the  function.  Thus  it 
will  become  necessary  to  examine  each  of  the  functions  which 
Christ  instituted  with  a  view  to  determining  what  principles 
are  involved  in  each  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

We  may  begin  with  the  functions  of  self-government — 
legislative,  executive,  and  disciphnary  duties.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  the  Church  is  to  exercise  such  functions  as  these, 
it  must  possess  appropriate  organs  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  an  organic  unity,  then  those  organs  also  must 
be  associated  together  in  a  relation  of  harmony  and  due 
subordination.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  one  system  or  form  of  government  is  essential,  or  can 
estabhsh  a  claim  to  permanence  as  a  matter  of  divine  right. 
Of  course,  when  once  a  system  of  government  is  estabhshed, 
no  one  would  be  justified  in  seeking  to  overthrow  it,  except 
for  the  very  best  of  reasons  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
one  form  should  appear  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  new  age,  or  if  the  Church  should  see  fit  to  change  its 
arrangements  by  common  consent,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything,  either  in  the  work  itself  or  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  which  would  make  changes  such  as  these  appear  to 
be  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  Every  society  has 
to  be  governed,  and  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  an  agree- 
ment to  alter  the  constitution.  Nor  can  one  see  any  principle 
in  the  nature  of  this  work  which  requires  for  its  expression 
an  organ  constructed  after  any  special  method.  Unity, 
harmony,  and  co-operation,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  ; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  any  one  of  the  arrangements 
made  in  the  past  for  the  work  of  '  governing  '  the  Church 
ought  never  to  be  altered  in  the  future. 

II 

Teaching,  another  duty  to  be  discharged,  is  obviously 
a  task  best  done  by  those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
it,  an  aptitude  which  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished 
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by  merely  besto^^-ing  or  withholding  authority  to  teach. 
Within  the  Church  the  gift  of  teaching  is  given  to  one  and 
\vithheld  from  another,  not  by  any  ecclesiastical  ceremonj'-, 
but  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  divides  to  every 
man  severally  as  He  will.  It  would  seem  that  in  its  essence 
tliis  work  and  the  organs  wliich  discharge  it  are  independent 
of  human  control ;  the  grace  to  teach  is  given  direct  by 
God  without  reference  to  any  appointment  to  office.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  mission  work  or  evangehzing. 
Their  inmost  essential  nature  does  not  contain  any  principle 
which,  as  a  matter  of  divine  right,  Avill  require  a  ministry 
organized  after  a  certain  type.  We  say  '  as  a  matter  of 
divine  right  ',  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  always  be  con- 
venient, if  not  necessary,  to  apply  tests  and  require  some 
definite  authorization  ;  the  point  is  merely  this,  that  no 
one  particular  method  of  conveying  authorization  can  claim 
the  divine  sanction  of  Christ  as  essential  to  the  work  of 
Christian  teaching.  The  individual  ought  to  submit  himseK 
to  a  scheme  which  embraces  many  others  besides  himself ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  free  to  adapt  her 
methods  of  organizing  her  mission  work  to  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  age  and  place  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self. Neither  the  nature  of  the  work  of  teaching  itself  nor 
the  words  of  Jesus  appear  to  make  any  one  system,  or 
any  special  set  of  structural  relations,  a  permanent  divine 
obligation. 

Ill 

On  turning  to  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion 
we  come  to  activities  which  differ  very  markedly  from  those 
just  considered.  There  is  an  art  of  teachmg  ;  there  can  be 
no  art  of  baptizing  or  of  breaking  the  bread  at  the  Eucharist. 
In  both  these  latter  cases  the  manual  and  verbal  actions 
are  so  simple  as  to  be  well  within  the  capacity  of  every 
normal  adult,  male  or  female.  In  the  case  of  Holy  Baptism 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  incapacitate  any  Christian  from  discharging 
this  function  as  an  individual  and  without  reference  to 
external  authority.    Here  again,  no  doubt,  restrictions  may 
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be  convenient  and  useful,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any- 
particular  conditions  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  as  Christ  instituted  it. 

IV 

The  Holy  Communion  is  a  much  more  complicated  rite 
and  will  require  more  detailed  examination.  We  are  told 
that  Our  Lord  had  '  desired  with  desire  to  eat  this  Pass- 
over '  with  His  Twelve  Apostles  (Luke  xxii  15),  and  that 
He  had  made  special  preparations  and  plans  for  doing  so.^ 
But  if  it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  the  carefully  selected 
Twelve  that  Jesus  instituted  this  Sacrament,  did  He  intend 
it  for  them  alone,  or  for  others  as  well  ?  We  may  safely 
answer  that  it  was  not  for  the  Twelve  alone,  but  for  all 
Christians  to  the  end  of  time,  i.e.  until  the  consummation 
of  the  Kingdom.  Our  Lord  surely  had  in  mind  the  whole 
Church,  the  whole  body  of  Christians  throughout  all  time, 
however  long  or  short  that  might  be,  and  throughout  all 
the  world.  He  is  really  bequeathing  this  memorial  of  His 
death  to  all  His  faithful  followers,  and  no  one  of  them 
receives  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  Twelve  were 
but  the  representatives  of  a  very  much  larger  number. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  He  would  have  comite- 
nanced  any  permanent  separations  between  those  to  whom 
He  gave  this  Sacrament.  Conditions  of  time  and  space  may 
cause  temporal  and  spatial  divisions  in  this  great  company, 
but  when  we  recall  His  command  of  mutual  love,  so  often 
repeated  on  that  same  night,  we  cannot  think  that  He  would 
have  given  His  sanction  to  any  division  due  to  hatred, 
prejudice,  strife,  or  any  other  such  cause.  In  our  minds, 
time  and  space  bulk  so  large,  that  we  do  not  feel  the  grievous- 
ness  of  a  division  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
unless  we  see  the  two  parties  living  side  by  side  ;  and  even 
then,  long  continued  usage  has  dulled  our  sensitiveness. 
That  men  who  live  at  different  times  or  in  different  countries 
should  be  unwilling  to  communicate  with  each  other,  many 
Christians  scarcely  think  of  as  unchristian.  But  surely  to 
^  Luke  xxii  8-13  ;  Matt,  xxvi  17-19  ;  Mark  xiv  12-16. 
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our  Lord  who  instituted  the  Holy  Supper  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Church  so  long  as  time  should  last,  all  schisms, 
whether  between  contemporaries  or  not,  must  be  equally 
deplorable.  We  cannot  think  that  He  intended  that  the 
Church  should  split  itself  up  into  factions  and  groups  which 
permanently  celebrate  this  memorial  of  His  death  apart 
from  and  mutually  excluding  each  other.  Differences  may 
necessitate  temporary  divisions  ;  but  such  divisions  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  justifiable. 

A  really  deep-rooted  principle  of  Christian  ethics  is  in- 
volved here.  Did  He  intend  that  Christians  could  be  made 
one  with  Himself  while  at  variance  and  strife  with  each 
other  ?  Did  He  mean  that  they  might  receive  full  com- 
munion with  Him,  while  refusing  full  communion  with  each 
other  ?  If  He  did,  then  the  principle  is  established  that 
hostility  and  aversion  are  quite  consistent  with  the  Christian 
character  and  the  Christian  salvation,  provided  that  they 
are  only  passive  and  not  allowed  to  become  active.  To  be 
allowed  to  separate  from  one's  brethren  when  one  fmds 
oneself  at  variance  with  them,  is  a  distinctly  lower  principle 
than  to  be  required  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  the  variance 
to  its  remotest  source  and  remove  it.  The  whole  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christian  ethics  is  not  one  of  passive 
toleration,  but  of  mutual  love,  active  and  energetic,  through- 
out the  whole  limits  of  the  society — a  love  no  less  broad 
and  deep  than  that  of  Christ  Himself  for  us.  '  A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ;  even 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another  '  (John  xiii  34-5). 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  rash  to  undertake  to  say  just  why 
the  sacrament  took  the  particular  form  of  one  loaf  broken 
and  one  cup  blessed  of  which  all  are  to  partake.  It  does 
seem,  however,  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  when  Christ's 
followers  are  nearest  to  Him,  they  are  nearest  to  each  other  ; 
and  that  when  they  are  nearest  to  each  other,  they  are 
nearest  to  Him  ;  it  symbolizes  the  oneness  of  all  Christians 
with  each  other  in  and  through  Christ,  and  with  Christ  in 
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and  through  each  other.  '  We,  who  are  many,  are  one 
bread,  one  body  :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread ' 
(1  Cor.  X  17).  It  forms  the  fmal  and  complete  test  of 
the  reality  of  our  Christian  love  ;  for  if  any  are  un- 
willing to  communicate  with  each  other  when  they  draw 
nigh  to  Jesus,  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  Christian 
love  is  violated.  And  the  mutual  love  and  confidence  thus 
expressed  in  sharing  the  same  bread  of  Christ's  Body  and 
drinking  the  same  cup  of  Christ's  Blood  have  no  limits 
except  the  limits  of  the  Christian  society  itself  ;  they  should 
reign  from  end  to  end  ;  there  should  be  no  exceptions,  no 
exclusions,  no  divisions,  no  parties  or  favouritisms  ;  every 
race  and  tongue  and  nation  and  every  individual  comprised 
within  them  stand  upon  the  same  level  and  have  the  same 
value.  When  the  brethren  meet  to  share  with  each  other 
in  this  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  there  should  not 
even  be  any  preferences  among  individuals  ;  the  most 
distant  and  obscure  should  be  as  near  and  dear  as  a  man's 
own  kindred.  One  may  conclude,  then,  that  our  Lord  gave 
this  Sacrament  to  the  whole  Church  and  that  any  separations 
and  exclusions  due  to  any  cause  other  than  the  conditions 
of  time  and  space  would  meet  with  His  distinct  disapproval. 

But  we  must  now  seek  to  define  more  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  our  Lord  gave  this  Sacrament  to  the 
whole  Church.  Two  parts  to  the  rite  may  be  distinguished — 
(a)  the  communion,  and  (6)  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and 
the  blessing  of  the  cup.  The  communion  belongs  to  the 
whole  Church  in  this  sense,  that  it  belongs  to  each  and  every 
individual  as  his  own  right,  a  function  which  he  cannot 
delegate  to  another,  but  must  perform  for  himself,  otherwise 
it  is  not  performed  at  all. 

But  that  of  which  the  individual  is  thus  privileged  to 
partake  is  a  fragment  of  one  loaf  which  has  been  broken, 
and  a  portion  of  one  cup  which  has  been  blessed.  Each 
and  every  individual,  therefore,  has  an  equal  interest  in  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  act  of  an  individual 
as  such,  for  if  each  person  breaks  his  own  bread  for  himself 
and  blesses  his  own  cup,  the  character  of  the  sacrament  is 
materially  altered  from  Christ's  original  institution.     The 
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breaking  and  the  blessing  are  acts  in  which  every  individual 
who  has  a  right  to  partake  has  an  equal  interest  and  share  ; 
they  are,  therefore,  in  a  word,  corporate  acts,  the  acts  of 
the  whole  Church  as  a  corporate  body.  That  bread  which 
the  whole  Church  breaks,  and  that  cup  which  the  whole 
Church  blesses,  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  That 
of  which  the  individual  has  a  right  to  partake  is  the  bread 
broken  by  the  whole  Church.  The  individual,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  not  competent  to  break  the  bread  himself,  merely 
because  he  is  minded  to  do  so  ;  for  all  the  others  have  an 
equal  share  with  himself  in  it.  But  still,  it  must  be  observed 
that  if  one  loaf  is  to  be  broken  and  one  cup  blessed,  only 
one  person  at  a  time  can  act ;  the  rest  must  be  content  to 
become  to  this  extent  onlookers.  Hence  the  individual  who 
acts  does  not  do  so  by  any  right  belonging  to  himself  per- 
sonally, but  only  in  virtue  of  some  authorization  given  to 
him  by  the  whole  Church,  by  means  of  which  he  is  set  apart 
to  act  as  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  whole. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  '  whole  Church  '  which  is  to 
confer  authority  upon  the  individual  ?  Is  it  the  total 
number  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  or  is  it  the 
total  number  of  those  present  on  any  special  occasion  ?  It 
is  obvious  that,  as  time  advances  and  the  faith  spreads 
throughout  the  world,  it  will  be  impossible  for  all  to  meet 
together  in  one  place.  Local  eucharistic  gatherings  must 
be  held,  any  one  of  which  will  include  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  Church.  Will  it  then  be  sufficient  for 
the  president  of  each  local  Chiu-ch  to  be  the  representative 
of  this  local  group  alone,  or  must  he  also  have  in  some  sense 
some  authority  from  the  whole  body  of  believers  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question  the  following 
considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind.  If  what  takes  place 
at  a  local  eucharistic  celebration  is  a  communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  then  every  individual  Christian 
has  the  right  to  be  present  there  and  to  partake  of  that 
communion.  This  sacrament  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  group  or  section.  If  on  any  occasion  when  there 
is  a  communion,  some  are  absent,  this  is  purely  accidental, 
due  to  conditions  of  time  and  space.    Ideally  and  potentially 
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all  are  present  and  all  the  absent  have  an  equal  right  to 
partake  with  those  who  are  present,  and  hence  an  equal 
interest  and  an  equal  right  in  the  selection  of  the  president. 
The  very  nature  of  the  sacrament  seems  to  look  beyond 
the  local  group  to  the  whole  Church  ;  and  since  one  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  corporate  or  representative  element  without 
altering  the  nature  of  what  Jesus  instituted,  it  would  seem 
that  the  president  ought  to  receive  authority,  not  from  the 
local  group,  but  from  the  whole  body  throughout  the  world. 

Furthermore,  if  it  is  from  the  local  Church  alone  that 
authority  is  derived  to  break  the  bread,  then  the  separation 
of  this  company  of  believers  from  all  others  is  thereby 
emphasized  ;  for  if  the  breaking  of  the  bread  is  the  act  of 
this  local  group  alone,  then  this  group  thereby  becomes 
itself  a  corporate  whole  and  the  Church  luiiversal  is  divided 
into  so  many  constantly  changing  local  unities.  But  surely 
if  there  is  a  unity  and  a  fellowsliip  to  be  symbolized  by 
and  realized  in  this  sacrament,  it  is  the  unity  and  fellowship 
of  all  believers  in  the  Messiah,  the  great  truth  that  in  Christ 
Jesus  all  are  brethren  united  in  one  world-wide  communion 
and  fellowship.  But  such  a  truth  cannot  find  its  proper 
expression  unless  the  president  of  each  local  gathering 
derives  his  right  to  act,  not  from  the  local  body,  but  from 
the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  Holy  Communion,  then,  as  a  function  of  the  Church's 
life,  seems  to  differ  from  all  other  functions  in  this,  that  it 
requires  for  its  proper  discharge  an  organ  constructed  after 
a  certain  definite  principle — that  of  authorization  from  the 
whole  body. 

But  if  the  individual  who  is  thus  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist  must  be  set  apart  by  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  act  of  setting  apait  we 
have  again  an  action  performed,  a  function  discharged, 
by  the  whole  Church.  This  activity  again,  will  require  an 
appropriate  organ,  for  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time,  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  Church  as  acting  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity  except  through  a  permanent  organ.  These 
considerations,  then,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
love  of  the  brethren  is  perfect,  i.e.,  when  the  'ideal'  Church 
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is  realized  on  earth,  we  shall  find  two  organs  to  act  for  the 
whole  Church  in  discharging  its  functions  of  breaking  the 
bread  in  memory  of  Christ  :  (1)  an  organ  which  acts  for 
the  whole  Church  in  bestowing  this  representative  character 
upon  individuals  ;  (2)  an  organ  which  acts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Church  to  break  the  bread  at  the 
Eucharist.  These  two  organs  will  be  composed  of  individual 
men  ;  the  one  condition  to  which  all  must  conform  is  the 
due  transmission  of  authority  from  the  whole  body. 

And  when  one  turns  to  the  facts  of  Church  history,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  to  think  that  a  ministry 
expressing  this  principle  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  into 
existence.  One  must  recollect  that  Jesus  did  not  go  about 
teaching  men  indiscriminately  at  many  times  and  places  to 
observe  this  ceremony.  He  reserved  it  till  the  last,  for  that 
last  solemn  occasion  when  on  the  very  night  on  which  He 
was  betrayed  He  was  alone  with  His  chosen  Twelve.  To 
these,  the  authorized  and  selected  \\dtnesses  of  His  Messianic 
claims,  the  stewards  of  His  Messianic  salvation.  He  entrusted 
this  rite,  commemorating  the  essence  of  the  Messianic 
Covenant,  for  transmission  to  aU  other  believers.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  He  made  them  the  trustees  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  Feast  of  the  Messianic  Salvation.  And  if  they  were,  as 
was  said  above,^  chosen  to  be,  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
its  centre  of  unity  and  gravity,  then  whatever  arrange- 
ments they  made  for  the  continued  celebration  of  this 
Sacrament,  \^dth  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  have 
a  right  to  claim  to  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church  for  the  purpose.  And  one  appointed  by  them,  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  brethren,  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  whole  body.  Not,  of 
course,  in  a  strictly  legal  sense — not  in  the  sense  that  deeds 
were  drawn  up  and  duly  signed  and  executed,  but  rather 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  living  organism  as  it  develops 
differentiates  its  several  members  to  discharge  some  this 
function,  and  others  that  function.  The  Twelve  were  the 
original  nucleus  of  the  Church,  its  centre  of  gravity  and 
unity — a  position  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
^  Cf.  pp.  64-66,  68-70. 
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which  St.  Paul  shared  also — and  if  they  appointed  or 
differentiated  certain  brethren,  with  the  consent  of  the 
others,  to  perform  this  ceremony  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  then  those  brethren  became  the  organs  of  the  body 
for  this  pm-pose  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the 
various  organs  of  the  human  body  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  functions  which  belong  to  and  are  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  line  of  thought  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  ;  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  setting  aside  '  an  organ  of  the  whole  body  ', 
nor  did  they  see  the  '  elders  '  and  '  bishops  '  in  relation  to  the 
whole  Church  at  all,  but  merely  as  officers  of  local  communities . 
There  is  undoubtedly  very  much  truth  in  these  statements  ; 
but  do  they  constitute  a  real  objection  to  this  view  ? 

The  discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  ministry  showed  clearly 
that,  in  appointing  such  officers  as  they  did  appoint,  the  Apos- 
tles were  guided  by  no  preconceived  principle  in  the  matter, 
but  simply  by  a  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment ; 
and  that  under  the  action  of  the  forces  which  played  upon 
it,  the  Church,  having  to  discharge  this  function  of  brealdng 
the  bread,  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  without  conscious 
effort,  make  certain  organic  arrangements  with  Apostolic 
sanction  for  this  purpose.  And  this  is,  after  all,  just  the 
way  in  which  every  biological  organism  develops  its  organs 
and  so  obtains  the  discharge  of  the  functions  necessary  to 
its  life.  The  nature  of  any  organ  is  determined  by  the 
f miction  it  has  to  perform  and  the  nature  of  its  environment. 
And  under  the  influence  of  just  these  two  factors,  the 
essentially  social  and  corporate  nature  of  the  rite  and  the 
character  of  its  environment — a  body  of  men  living  imder 
conditions  of  space  and  time — the  Church,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  full  significance  of  the  fact,  or  even  at  first 
of  the  full  scope  of  the  fact  itseK,  did  develop  an  organ, 
i.e.,  a  defmite  class  of  officials,  for  this  purpose.  This  fact 
of  unconsciousness  cannot  alter  the  reality  of  the  process  ; 
for  no  organism  is  ever  conscious  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
earliest  differentiations  it  makes,  and  yet  they  are  none  the 
less  real.    Moreover,  if  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church,  in 
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the  silent  process  of  attaining  its  organic  development,  did 
make  these  differentiations,  the  date  at  which  men  became 
conscious  of  the  significance  of  them  as  differentiations  is 
of  slight  moment. 

We  should,  then,  conceive  of  the  society  of  Christians  as 
a  single  organism  developing  in  history.  It  begins  when, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  body  and  soul  were  united,  as  it 
were,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Immediately  it  begins  to  increase  in  size  ;  new 
members  are  added  ;  life  and  activity  expand  on  every 
side  ;  functions  must  be  discharged  and  organs  must  be 
developed  to  discharge  them.  Although  no  individuals  seem 
to  have  fully  understood  the  whole  significance  of  the  fact, 
yet  the  organ  which  was  developed  to  discharge  the  function 
of  presiding  at  local  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  followed 
lines  entirely  different  from  all  other  organs.  Certain  indi- 
viduals were  put  forward  and  received  through  the  Apostles 
the  sanction  of  the  whole  Church  for  their  work  of  breaking 
the  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  These  individuals 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  a  special  order  to  whom  the 
right  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  was  universally  recognized 
to  be  confined.  Thus  they  became  the  organ  of  the  whole 
Church  for  this  purpose. 

And  again,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  necessary  that 
other  individuals  should  from  time  to  time  receive  the  same 
authorization  to  preside.  To  meet  this  need  a  further 
differentiation  was  developed.  The  Apostles  authorized 
certain  individuals  to  give  authority  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist.  And  these  also  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
known  as  a  special  order,  and  the  right  to  ordain  was 
recognized  universally  as  being  confined  to  them.  Thus  by 
this  second  differentiation  a  second  organ  was  developed. 
The  earlier  organ  was  known  at  first  by  the  classname  of 
'  bishop '  or  '  presbyter ' .  Later  on  '  bishop '  was  appropriated 
to  designate  a  member  of  the  second  or  ordaining  organ. 
Thus  the  twofold  ministry  is  the  organ  of  the  whole  Church 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  bread 
which  they  break  and  the  cup  which  they  bless  is  the  com- 
munion of  the  whole  Church,  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

CONCLUSION 

Had  there  been  no  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  entire 
course  of  Church  history  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  has  in  fact  been,  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
society  would  not  have  been  what  it  is.  Just  because  the 
Church  had  to  perform  this  essentially  social  ceremony  of 
breaking  one  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  developed 
everywhere  without  conscious  effort  this  ministry  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  And  just  because  the  essentially 
social  nature  of  the  sacrament  has  remained  the  same,  the 
relations  of  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  to  each  other 
have  never  varied.  Minor  orders  there  have  been  in  pro- 
fusion, as  well  as  distinctions  in  rank  between  the  members 
of  each  order  ;  but  none  have  been  so  fundamental,  so 
clearly  defined,  or  so  constant  in  their  mutual  relations, 
as  the  distinctions  between  these  three. 

The  Eucharist  is  the  great  central  fact  in  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  presbyters  or 
priests  are  those  who  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church  to  represent  it  at  the  breaking  of  the  bread  ;  the 
bishops  are  those  who  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church  to  confer  this  representative  character  upon  others  ; 
the  deacons  are  Christian  ministers  who  lack  just  this  repre- 
sentative capacity.  This  fundamental  relation  of  the  three 
orders  to  each  other  has  never  varied,  because  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  Eucharist  has  never  varied.  We  are  justified 
in  saying  that  the  Church  had  to  put  forth  these  primary 
and  fundamental  organs  in  order  to  attain  that  measure  of 
organic  development  which  was  already  implicit  in  the 
original  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  these  primary 
differentiations  had  been  made  to  meet  its  vital  and  perma- 
nent needs,  many  other  secondary  orders  were  developed  in 
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response  to  the  changing  conditions  of  different  times  and 
places. 

This  threefold  organization  is  something  absolutely  unique ; 
something  which  is  not  merely  older  in  point  of  time  than 
any  other  organization  ;  but  something  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  can  scarcely  be  repeated.  This  ministry  was  not 
suddenly  implanted  upon  the  Church  in  accordance  with 
a  preconceived  and  carefully  thought  out  plan  ;  the  Church  in 
the  earUest  days  was  practically  unconscious  at  each  moment 
of  what  the  next  step  would  be,  and  so  the  ministry  grew  up 
in  silence,  in  response  to  the  inmost  needs  of  the  Church's 
life  and  the  spatial  and  temporal  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Being  thus  based  solely  upon  the  permanent  needs  of  the 
society,  and  in  the  main  apart  from  the  self-conscious  in- 
ventions of  men,  these  organs  have  been  developed  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  at  once  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  adaptability  to  all  circumstances  and 
conditions,  and  the  truth  and  fidehty  with  which  they 
represent  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  unity  of  all 
individuals  in  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood, 
can  never  be  surpassed  by  any  type  of  ministry  conceivable 
by  man. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  a  religious  society  developed  from 
within  itself  a  definite  ministry  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  life 
and  to  perform  a  function  given  to  it  by  its  Founder.  There 
are  other  parallel  cases.  Certain  Christians,  feeling  them- 
selves unable  to  continue  under  the  ancient  ministrj^  went 
apart  from  it  and  broke  their  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  under  conditions  of  their  own  choosing.  But  here 
again,  the  essentially  social  nature  of  the  sacrament  is  such 
that  new  ministries  were  developed  from  these  departures, 
new  ministries  which  are  representative  of,  and  authorized 
by,  the  particular  groups  which  separated  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  new  ministries  are  not  precisely 
the  same  in  type  as  the  old,  because  an  effort  was  consciously 
made  to  build  them  up  on  other  lines  ;  but  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  these  separated 
groups  except  those  who  have  been  commissioned  by  an 
authority  recognized  by  the  whole  group  as  competent  to 
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bestow  that  commission.  These  new  ministries  are  parallel 
to  the  older  ministry  ;  but  there  is  this  difference.  The 
older  ministry  is  the  representative  of  the  whole  Church 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  new  ministries  are  the 
representatives  each  of  a  particular  group  of  Christians. 

To  what  extent  does  this  view  imply  a  judgement  of  those 
Christians  who  make  use  of  the  services  of  these  other 
ministries  ?  In  the  first  place,  one  must  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  expression  to  '  un-church  '.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  make  those  who  have  once  been  baptized 
to  be  other  than  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  just  because 
we  who  are  divided  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  are  all  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  the  schism  is  so  grievous. 
Nothing  can  avail  to  '  un-church  '  a  man  totally  and  com- 
pletely except  his  own  wilful  sin  ;  and  the  sentence  is  not 
pronounced  except  by  the  Judge  on  the  day  of  judgement. 
Excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  Christian  fellowship, 
though  ratified  in  heaven,  is  not  the  same  thing  ;  it  is 
temporary  only,  and  intended  for  purposes  of  discipline  and 
correction. 

If  we  ask,  does  this  separation  into  mutually  exclusive 
Eucharistic  groups  involve  sin  ?  the  answer  must  be  a 
decided  affirmative.  It  involves  the  violation  of  that  mutual 
love,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church's  life,  which  is 
tested  and  tj^ified  in  the  Holy  Communion.  But  one  must 
not  assume  that  it  is  at  once  obvious  at  whose  door  the  sin 
lies  ;  and  certainly,  it  would  seem  quite  untrue  to  say  that 
all  those  on  one  side  of  the  controversy  are  living  in  wilful 
sin.  The  responsibility  lies  chiefly  with  generations  which 
are  now  gone,  and  the  faults  are  not  all  on  one  side. 

To  attempt  to  assign  to  each  person  or  party  concerned 
an  appropriate  share  of  guilt  would  be  both  an  unpleasant 
and  a  useless  task,  and  one  for  which  modern  Christians 
have  no  special  ability.  It  will  suffice  us  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  light.  The  Presbyterate  and  the  Episcopate 
are  the  organs  of  the  whole  Church  ;  when  we  partake  of 
the  bread  which  they  break,  we  partake  of  the  Communion 
of  the  whole  Church.  The  ministries  which  have  come  into 
existence  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  are  in  this  same 
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sense  and  just  as  truly,  each  the  organs  of  the  particular 
body  of  Christians  by  which  they  were  originated  ;  and 
those  who  partake  of  the  bread  which  they  break,  partake 
of  the  communion  of  a  particular  group  of  Christians.  The 
more  clearly  the  particular  ministry  is  derived  from  a  local 
group,  the  more  emphatic  becomes  the  separation  from  the 
Communion  of  the  whole  Church. 

To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  grace  has  been  and  is  given  through  the  sacraments 
admuiistered  by  non-Episcopal  ministries.  The  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  work 
are  manifest.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  If  we 
apply  this  test  to  the  several  bodies  of  Christians  as  they 
exist  to-day,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  that  any  one  of 
them  ought  to  cease  to  exist  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  pick  out  one  body,  and  say  that  it  alone  amongst  all 
deserved  to  be  permitted  to  perpetuate  its  ministry.  But 
if  we  apply  the  test  to  Christianity  as  a  whole  in  its  present 
chaotic  condition,  one  may  well  doubt  whether  its  divisions 
are  justified  by  their  fruits.  The  increasing  efforts  for 
re-union  and  the  rising  dissatisfaction  with  our  present 
divided  state  indicate  a  widespread  recognition  that  the 
practical  evils  consequent  upon  disunion  are  rapidly  be- 
coming intolerable. 

If  we  look  at  modern  facts  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  we 
wiU  see  that  there  are  many  thousands  ranged  under  the 
historic  ministry  who  cannot  claim  that  their  position  as 
Churchmen  is  due  to  any  merit  of  their  own,  for  it  has 
been  determined  largely  by  accidents  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion. Similarly,  under  other  ministries  we  find  thousands  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  wilful  separation  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Church,  for  their  position  is  due  to  similar  accidents. 
Moreover,  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  working  of  the 
inward  Spirit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  one  body  is 
very  much  superior  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  surely  a  very 
welcome  thought  that  the  many  devoted  individuals  who 
partake  of  the  separated  Eucharists,  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  their  estabHshment,  do  not  thereby  suffer 
a  loss  of  the  saving  and  preventing  Grace  of  God.     The 
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loss  falls  not  upon  them  so  much  as  upon  the  Church  as 
a  whole. 

The  worst  feature  in  our  separations  is  the  exclusive 
Eucharists.  But  this  division  at  the  innermost  heart  and 
centre  of  the  Church's  life  extends,  and  widens  as  it  ex- 
tends, to  the  outmost  circumference.  Around  each  separate 
ministry  is  gathered  and  organized  all  the  practical  Christian 
work  of  those  Christians  who  adhere  to  the  different  sepa- 
rated ministries.  All  efforts  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
practical  work  are  most  laudable  in  themselves,  but  so  long 
as  the  separate  Eucharists  remain,  re-union  in  practical 
work  is  like  healing  a  wound  on  the  surface  and  leaving 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  untouched  underneath.  The 
loss  of  power  which  is  consequent  upon  this  disorganization 
falls  upon  the  whole  organism,  for  we  are  all  members  one 
of  another.  The  bond  of  love  and  peace  is  violated,  the 
free  course  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  checked  and  hindered,  and 
the  whole  organism  faints  and  withers.  One  part  cannot 
be  made  perfect  without  the  other. 

When  Churchmen  are  eager  for  the  return  of  their  brethren 
to  the  Eucharist  of  the  historic  ministry,  it  is  not  simply 
because  they  wish  to  push  their  own  peculiar  form  of  Church 
government  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  because  the  Church 
cannot  be  what  it  ought  to  be  without  that  return.  It  is 
because  we  sorely  need  them  and  the  spiritual  strength  they 
would  bring  with  them,  because  neither  they  nor  we  can  be 
made  perfect  apart,  and  because  the  Church  cannot  properly 
fulfil  its  function  in  the  world  in  its  present  divided  state, 
that  we  feel  obliged  to  insist  upon  the  ministry  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons  as  the  basis  of  the  re-union  of 
Christendom. 
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APPENDIX 

NOTE  I.— THE  TWELVE  ON  THE  DAY  OF  PENTECOST 

The  question  as  to  who  were  the  recipients  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  thoroughly 
examined.  St.  Luke  gives  the  number  of  the  names  altogether 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty,  among  whom  the  Eleven  are  clearly 
distinguished  :  but  he  leaves  one  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
understood  the  '  tongues  as  of  fire  '  to  have  descended  upon  all 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  upon  the  Eleven  only  with 
Matthias.  A  brief  consideration  will  show  that  the  latter  are 
understood  to  be  the  recipients. 

Our  Lord,  we  are  told,  '  called  his  disciples  and  he  chose  from 
them  twelve,  whom  he  also  named  Apostles  '  (Luke  vi  13).  One 
of  these  was  the  traitor  Judas,  who  lost  his  place.  '  Judas,'  says 
St.  Peter,  '  was  nunibered  among  us.'  But  '  it  is  written  n  the 
book  of  Psalms  .  .  .  his  office  let  another  take.  Of  the  men, 
therefore,  which  have  companied  with  us  ...  of  these  must  one 
become  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection  '  (Acts  i  20-2). 
Two  men  are  then  put  forward  whose  qualifications  are  so  exactly 
equal  that  the  Apostles  are  unable  to  decide  between  them  and 
the  matter  is  left  to  the  Divine  choice.  '  Show  of  these  two  the 
one  whom  thou  hast  chosen  '  (Acts  i  24).  Apparently,  it  will  not 
do  to  have  eleven  only,  nor  will  it  do  to  have  thirteen.  The 
'  ministry  '  (Acts  i  17),  which  consists  in  being  a  witness  of  His 
resurrection,  requires  twelve  and  twelve  only.  It  was  necessary 
that  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost  there  should  be  twelve  chosen  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  and  as  such  clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  disciples,  and  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  ministry  of  being 
witnesses  of  His  resurrection.  Not  very  long  after,  this  necessity 
seems  to  disappear.  James  the  brother  of  John  is  killed  with 
the  sword  (Acts  xii  2),  but  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  fiUing 
up  his  place  in  the  Twelve.  From  this,  then,  we  gather  that  the 
ministry  of  witnessing  to  Christ's  resurrection  required  a  compact 
body  of  Twelve,  but  that  this  need  was  not  felt  to  be  permanent. 
Again,  Matthias  is  chosen  to  be  a  witness  of  His  resurrection. 
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But  the  Resurrection  was  a  fact  ali-eady  past,  and  the  Lord  had 
been  received  into  heaven.  Matthias,  moreover,  had  been  with 
them  '  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the  day  that  he  was  received 
up '  (Acts  i  22),  therefore  he  was  ah-eady  a  -witness  in  the  sense  that 
he  had  akeady  seen  and  heard  all  that  he  was  to  bear  witness  to. 
In  what  further  sense  can  he  '  become  '  a  witness  ?  Joseph 
Barsabas,  again,  is  equally  qualified  with  Matthias  to  be  a  witness, 
and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  In  what 
sense  can  Matthias  '  become  '  or  '  be '  a  witness  of  His  resurrection 
which  would  not  also  apply  to  Joseph  Barsabas  ?  To  this  there 
can  be  only  one  answer.  Matthias  '  becomes  '  a  witness  by 
receiving  some  authorization  or  enabling  power  given  to  him  with 
the  Eleven  and  not  shared  in  by  Barsabas  and  the  others.  Now 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  the  Eleven  in  an 
especial  way  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  them  power  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ.  This  is  brought  out  in  Acts  and  in  St.  Luke. 
'  Being  assembled  together  with  them  (i.e.  the  Apostles  whom  he 
had  chosen)  he  charged  them  ...  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father  .  .  .  for  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence  .  .  .  Ye  shalF 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  and  ye 
shall  be  my  witnesses  '  (Acts  i  4-5,  8  ;  cf.  Luke  xxiv  45-9).  We 
have  here  a  promise  of  a  definite  sending  of  the  Spirit  made  to 
the  Eleven  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  to  give  their  witness.  The 
election  of  Matthias,  then,  to  become  a  witness  with  the  Eleven 
in  a  sense  which  would  not  apply  to  Barsabas,  can  only  have  any 
meaning  if  Matthias  and  the  Eleven,  and  not  Barsabas  and  the 
others,  received  the  enabling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  tho 
Day  of  Pentecost. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that '  the  promise  of  the  Father  ' 
relating  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  made  to  the  Eleven,  is  said  by 
St.  Peter  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  '  Having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
poured  forth  this,  which  ye  see  and  hear '  (Acts  ii  33).  If,  then, 
the  Father's  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  power  to  become 
witnesses  was  made  to  the  Eleven  alone  ;  and  if  this  promise  is 
fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  in  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
those  who  are  witnesses  (Acts  ii  32)  ;  and  if  Matthias  and  the 
Eleven  are  especially  set  aside  to  be  witnesses,  the  account 
becomes  extraordinarily  confused  if  it  is  not  Matthias  and  the 
Eleven  alone  upon  whom  the  Spirit  came. 
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Again,  when  one  comes  to  examine  the  account  of  the  events  of 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  itself,  it  seems  to  be  far  more  reasonable  to 
think  that  only  the  Twelve  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  (1)  '  Are 
not  all  these  which  speak  Galilaeans  ?  '  (Acts  ii  7).  This  would 
probably  not  be  true  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty.  (2)  '  Peter, 
standing  up  with  the  eleven,  hfted  up  his  voice  '  (Acts  ii  14). 
This  does  not  mean  that  St.  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  rose 
from  a  sitting  posture  while  presumably  the  others  remained 
seated  :  but  that  when  the  first  outburst  had  subsided,  Peter 
and  the  Eleven  took  their  stand  to  address  the  multitude.  Why 
are  the  Eleven  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  standing 
with  St.  Peter  if  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  spoken 
with  tongues  ?  (3)  '  This  Jesus  did  God  raise  up,  whereof  we  all 
are  witnesses  '  (Acts  ii  32).  The  '  all '  here  must  be  coextensive 
with  those  who  '  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose  '  (Acts  ii  15), 
and  again  with  those  who  '  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  '  (Acts  ii  4).  If,  then,  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  and 
they  too  are  witnesses  of  His  resurrection,  the  choosing  of 
Matthias  seems  quite  unnecessary  and  the  pecuhar  ministry  of 
Apostles  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  seems  to  be  without 
meaning. 

NOTE   II.— BISHOPS   AND   PRESBYTERS 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  terms  '  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter '  to  each 
other,  as  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  there  has  been  much 
disagreement.  The  main  question  is  whether  the  word  Trpea-fSvrepo^ 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  title  for  a  class  of  officials  of 
the  Church  :  if  it  is  so  used,  then  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  officers  so  designated  were  also  called  l-rrCa-Koiroi  :  if  it  is  not 
so  used,  then  the  Trpea-fSvTepot  were  merely  the  older  men  of  the 
community  from  among  whom  the  official  i-TrtaKOTroL  were  selected. 

We  may,  perhaps,  best  approach  this  vexed  question  by 
a  consideration  of  the  non-Christian  use  of  the  word  Trpea-^vrepo^. 
By  the  Jews  it  was,  of  course,  used  to  denote  an  elder  by  age 
without  official  distinction,^  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  concur- 
rent use  of  the  word  to  denote  an  official  class,  for  it  is  regularly 
applied  throughout  the  LXX  and  the  New  Testament  to  the 

*  Gen.  xviii  11-12;  xix  4;  xxiv  1;  xliv  20;  Joshua  xiii  1  ;  2  Sam. 
xix  32  ;   1  Kings  1  1  ;   Luke  xv  25,  &c. 
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oflficial  elders  of  Israel .^  Its  Hebrew  equivalent  fpr  is  also  used 
in  both  these  two  senses  almost  within  the  same  verse  (Gen. 
xxiv  1,  2). 

To  Greek  ears  the  word  usually  signified  an  elder  in  point  of 
years,  but  it  bore  an  official  sense  also,  as  apphed  to  the  members 
of  the  '  Gerousiai ',  and  as  apphed  to  the  officers  of  clubs  in  some 
instances  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.^ 

These  facts  show  that  7rpea-/3i'Tepos  was  used  concurrently  in  the 
sa me  circles  in  these  two  different  senses.  Hence,  it  is  by  no  means 
inconceivable  that  the  word  ma}'  also  have  had  two  meanings 
Mhen  used  by  Christians.  It  is  not  legitimate,  therefore,  to  infer 
from  the  consideration  of  some  passages  only,  a  generalization  to 
hold  good  for  every  other  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
The  concurrent  use  of  both  senses  is  possible,  therefore  the 
meaning  of  the  word  must,  in  each  case,  be  determined  by  a  study 
of  its  context.  ^Vhen  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  ^\"ill  appear  most 
probable  that  the  word  had  two  senses  for  Christian,  as  well  as 
for  Jewish  and  Greek,  ears.  It  is  only  by  a  strained  interpretation 
that  one  and  the  same  meaning  can  be  fixed  upon  each  and  every 
passage. 

In  1  Peter  v  5,  '  Likewise,  ye  younger,  be  subject  unto  the 
elder '  (-peo-ySirepats)  ;  3  ill  1  Tim.  v  1-2,  '  Rebuke  not  an  elder 
(-pco-ySvrepo)),  but  exhort  him  as  a  father :  the  j^ounger  men 
as  brethren  :  the  elder  women  (-peo-ySvrepas)  as  mothers  :  the 
j'ounger  as  sisters,  in  all  purit}-  '  :  m  Clem,  ad  Cor.  i, '  submitting 
yourselves  to  your  rulers  and  rendering  to  the  elder  (rots  Trap'  v/zwv 
-p€o-/jiTepots)  among  you  the  honour  which  is  their  due.  On  the 
young  too  ye  enjoined,'  &c.  :  and,  again,  in  Clem,  ad  Cor.  c.  iii, 
'  So  men  were  stirred  up,  the  mean  against  the  honourable,  the 
5^oung  against  the  elder  '  (rois  -peafSvrepov;), — in  all  these  passages 
the  word  seems  to  bear  an  unofficial  sense,  meaning  one  who 
is  elder  by  age.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  xiv  23,  '  they 
appointed  for  them  elders  {-peaftvrepov;)  in  every  Church  ' :  in 
Titus  i  5,  '  that  thou  shouldst  .  .  .  appoint  elders  (7rpeo-/3vT€povs)  in 
every  city  '  :  in  Clem.  Bom.  ad  Cor.  c.  liv,  '  only  let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  at  peace  with  its  duly  appointed  elders  '  [KaOia-Tajxiviav 
irpeaftvTepwv), — in  these  passages  the  use  of    the  term  as  an 

1  Cf.  W.  Bacher,  '  Sanhedrin  ',  Hastings'  D.  B.,  vol.  iv,  p.  399. 
■  Ziebarth,  Das  griechische  Vereinswesen,  pp.  60,  61  and  154. 
^  Cf.  Bigg,  in  loc. 
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official  title  seems  clearly  indicated. ^  When  this  latter  use  of 
the  term  is  once  clearly  established  in  these  passages,  it  seema 
most  natiural  to  take  it  in  this  sense  in  other  passages  where  its 
meaning  might  be  in  doubt,  as  :  Acts  xi  30  ;  xv  2,  4,  6,  22,  23  ; 
xvi  4 ;  XX  17  ;  xxi  18  ;  xxiii  14  ;  1  Tim.  v  17, 19  ;  Jas.  v  14  ;  1  Pet. 
V  1 ;  Clem,  ad  Cor.  xl,  xlvii ;  and,  again,  in  some  of  those  passages 
where  the  unofficial  sense  seems  predominant,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  writer  intended  the  word  to  be  taken  in  both  senses. 

But  if  the  word  ■wp€<rlBvTepo<;  denotes  one  of  a  class  of  officials, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  officials  were  also  known  by 
another  title,  that  of  eTrto-KOTros.  In  Acts  xx  17  we  find  that 
St.  Paul  called  to  him  '  the  elders  of  the  church  ',  and  in  xx  28 
he  tells  them  to  take  heed  '  to  all  the  flock  in  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  '  (eTrto-KoVou?).  Again,  St.  Paul 
tells  Titus  that  he  had  left  him  in  Crete  '  to  appoint  elders 
{Trpear(SvTepov<s)  in  every  city,  as  I  gave  thee  charge  :  if  any  man  is 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife  .  .  .  for  the  bishop  {iTria-Koirov) 
must  be  blameless '  (Titus  i  5-7) .  St.  Clement  tells  the  Corinthians 
that  the  Apostles  had  appomted  their  firstfruits  to  be  bishops 
(eTTio-KOTTous)  and  deacons  (c.  xHi),  and  in  e.  xliv  he  goes  on  to  say 
'  it  will  be  no  Hght  sin  for  us,  if  we  thrust  out  those  who  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office  {to.  8S>pa  t^s  iTna-Ko-n-TJ';) 
unblameably  and  holily.  Blessed  are  those  presbyters  (Trpeo-^SuVepoi) 
who  have  gone  before  .  .  .  for  they  have  no  fear  lest  any  one  should 
remove  them  from  their  appointed  places  '.  These  passages  seem 
to  establish  the  use  of  the  word  Trpea-fivTepos  as  an  official  title, 
the  equivalent  of  cTrt'o-KOTros. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  in  Lightfoot  (Phil.  pp.  96-8)  one 
may  refer  in  support  of  this  view  to  Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts, 
pp.  277-81  ;  Sanday,  Expositor,  February  1887,  pp.  103  £f. ; 
Lindsay,  Church  and  Ministry,  pp.  157  S.  ;  Gwatkin,  Hastings' 
D.B.,  s.v.  'Bishop';  Loofs,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1890,  pp. 
639-41 ;  Schmiedel,  Enc.  Bib.  s.v.  '  Ministry  ',  pp.  3134, 3137  f. ; 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  121,  ed.  vi ;  Loning,  Gemeinde- 
verf.,  pp.  21-3  ;  Rainy,  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  pp.  40-2  ;  Bigg 
on  1  Peter  v  1  ;  Knowling  on  Acts  xx  28,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  Christian  com- 
munities fell  naturally  into  two  classes,  governing  and  governed  ; 
and  thus  arose  the  distinction  between  Trpea-^vrepoL  and  vewrepoL. 

^  See  also  the  passages  quoted  below  iii  support  of  the  identification  of 

ilTKTKOTTOl  aud  TTpecT^VTepOl. 
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In  the  large  communities  all  the  elders  could  not  take  part  in 
the  government,  and  hence  ol  Trpeo-ySiVepot  oi  TrpolaTaix^voi?-  It  may 
be  said  in  reply  that  if  this  argument  proved  the  absence  of  the 
official  use  of  Trpeo-yJiVcpos  among  Christians,  it  would  also  prove 
its  absence  among  the  Jews  :  but  we  know  that  it  was  used  in 
an  official  sense  by  the  Jews.  Again,  it  has  been  urged  by  Sohm  ^ 
and  by  Weizsacker^  that  the  word  is  obviouslj''  used  in  an 
unofficial  sense  in  the  early  chapters  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
One  may  quite  readily  admit  this,  but  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  word  could  not  be  used  concurrently  in  two  senses,  one  cannot 
admit  that  these  cases  must  determine  its  meaning  in  every  other 
passage.  Once  more,  it  has  been  said  that  bishops  and  deacons 
are  always  joined  together,  but  never  presbyters  and  deacons  ; 
and  hence  it  is  unlikely  that  presbyters  and  bishops  are  to  be 
identified.*  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  terms  '  elder  '  and  '  bishop  '  wore  apphed  to 
the  same  ofiicials,  and  that  '  bishops  '  and  '  deacons '  appear  to 
be  linked  together  rather  than  '  presb\i:ers  '  and  '  deacons  '". 
And  an  explanation  has  already  been  offered  in  the  discussion  of 
the  organization  of  the  local  Pauline  Churches,  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  here. 

The  presbyters  were  originally  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  Holy  Communion.  To  this  position  of  promi- 
nence, a  number  of  indefinite  duties  such  as  might  be  best  summed 
up  under  the  head  of  '  oversight "  (c-io-kottj^)  became  in  the  course 
of  time  attached.  Hence  l-n-La-Koirri  became  the  general  name  for 
the  sum  total  of  the  duties  of  the  elders,  who  in  consequence  were 
liricTKOTroL.  The  deacons  were  at  first  the  assistants  of  these 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  that  secondary  class  of  duties  in  virtue 
of  which  they  were  called  overseers,  and  so  are  named  in  connexion 
with  the  title  l-n-ia-Ko-oL  rather  than  with  the  Trpicr/ivTepoi^ 

But,  while  vindicating  the  official  use  of  Trpeo-^vrepo?,  it  is  well 
to  notice  that  the  whole  controversy  concerns  terms  rather  than 
historical  facts.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  those  who  reject  the 
official  sense  that  among  the  TrpcfrySiVepot  there  were  always  some 
who  were  appointed,  though  it  is  maintained  that  their  official 

'  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Zwdlf  Apostel,  pp.  147  ff. ;  cf.  McGifFert, 
Apostolic  Age,  pp.  662  ff. 

-  Kirchenrecht,  p.  94.  '  Apostolic  Age,  vol.  ii,  pp.  330  ff. 

*  Allen,  Christian  InstilxUions,  p.  80. 

'  Cf.  also  Sanday,  Conception  of  the  Priesthood,  pp.  61-3. 
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title  was  i-La-Koiro?,  not  Trpeo-ySurepo?.  Thus,  Sohm  admits  that  the 
'  elders  '  of  1  Tim.  v  17  ;  Acts  xi  30  ;  xiv  23  ;  xx  17  ;  xv  2,  6, 
22, 23  ;  xvi  4 ;  xxi  18  ;  Jas.  v  14,  included  '  bishops  '.i  McGifEert  ^ 
takes  the  same  view  regarding  the  elders  of  Acts  xiv  23  ;  1  Tim. 
V  17  ;  Titus  i  5 ;  Clem.  Rom.  c.  liv.  Hence  there  is  no  dispute 
about  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  appointed  officials,  but  rather 
as  to  the  terms  applicable  to  them  ;  and  so  the  question  does 
not  affect  the  evidence  for  the  wide  area  over  which  appointed 
officers  are  to  be  found,  but  merely  their  official  titles. 

■    NOTE   III.— THE   CHARISMATIC   MINISTRY 

The  charismatic  ministry  has  already  been  touched  upon  more 
than  once.  It  remains  to  make  good  the  positions  which  have 
been  assumed.  There  are  two  main  points.  (1)  The  Apostles 
and  prophets,  &c.,  existed  for  several  generations  side  by  side 
with  the  local  ministry  in  the  same  Churches,  and  hence  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  bishops  or  presbyters  were  originally 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  absent  prophets,  &c.  (2)  The 
members  of  the  charismatic  ministry  were  not  appointed  to  an 
office,  but  received  the  titles  they  bore  because  of  the  pecuUa.r 
gifts  of  grace  given  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  independently  of 
any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

(1)  The  writer  of  Acts  was  certainly  not  conscious  that  the 
two  sets  of  titles  did  not  coexist  side  by  side  as  normal  parts  of 
the  equipment  of  the  same  Church.  He  represents  both  as 
existing  in  Jerusalem  throughout  the  period  covered  by  Acts. 
The  earliest  mention  of  a  prophet  is  that  of  Agabus,  who  foretold 
the  famine  (Acts  xi  27,  28).  Not  long  after  this,  presbyters  are 
presented  to  us  as  an  estabhshed  institution  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xi  30).  Again,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
the  presbyters  occupied  an  important  position,  being  bracketed 
with  the  Apostles  at  the  head  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xv  23).  But  yet  the  charismatic  ministry  has  by 
no  means  disappeared  from  this  Church.  Judas  and  Silas  are 
two  prophets  mentioned  by  name,  and  possibly  Agabus  may 
have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  the  same  time  (Acts  xv  32).  Once 
more,  when  St.  Paul  visited  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  56,  seven  years 
later,  we  find  he  was  received  by  St.  James  and  the  elders 
(Acts   xxi  18).     But  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  the 

^  Kirchenrecht,  pp.  101-4.  ^  Apostolic  Age,  p.  663  n. 
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prophet  Agabus  had  come  down  from  Judaea  to  meet  St.  Paul  at 
Caesarea  (Acts  xxi  10). 

Similarly,  the  Apocalypse  describes  elders  as  taking  part  in  the 
heavenly  worship  (Rev.  iv  4, 10;  v  5,  6,  8,  &c.).  This  is  probably 
a  reflection  of  the  normal  custom  of  the  Churches  with  which 
the  author  was  famihar.  Yet  he  expects,  when  he  mentions 
prophets  (xvi  6  ;  xviii  20,  24  ;  xxii  9),  that  all  his  readers 
will  understand  what  is  meant  as  readily  as  they  know  what 
elders  are. 

It  is  clear  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  which  prophecy  was  the  highest  form,  were  a  normal 
accompaniment  of  conversion.  When  St.  Peter  heard  Cornelius 
speaking  with  tongues  and  magnifying  God,  he  knew  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  fallen  upon  them  (Acts  x  46-7  ;  cf.  viii  17-18). 
So  also  in  the  Pauline  Churches  we  hear  of  '  prophesyings  '  at 
Thessalonica  a  few  months  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
there  (1  Thess.  v  20)  :  and  apparently  in  the  Galatian  Churches 
prophecy  was  known  at  an  early  date  (1  Tim.  i  18 ;  iv  14;  cf .  Acts 
xvi  1-3).  Moreover,  St.  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  prophecies 
and  spiritual  gifts  in  general  is  a  proof  of  the  wide  area  over  which 
they  Avere  known  (Rom.  xii  3-8;  1  Cor.  xii ;  Eph.  iv  7-13). 
To  St.  Paul  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts  was  one  of  the  custom- 
ary evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  Churches, 
and  '  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  time  when  the 
Church  had  not  prophets  and  teachers  '.^ 

Yet  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  author  of  Acts  does  not  hesitate 
to  represent  elders  as  existing  in  many  Churches  within  the 
period  of  the  Pauhne  Epistles.  They  are  appointed  in  the 
Churches  of  the  first  Missionary  Journey  (Acts  xiv  23)  and  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx  17),  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem.  The  existence  of 
bishops  and  deacons  at  Philippi  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  evidence  given  above  bespeaks  the  practical  universality 
of  the  charismatic  ministry  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  throughout 
the  Churches.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  see  the  wide 
area  over  which  elders  were  to  be  found  (cf.  1  Pet.  v  1  ;  Jas. 
V  14,  &c.).  If,  then,  the  elders  Avere  appointed  to  supply  the 
place  of  absent  prophets  and  teachers,  we  would  expect  a  general 
cessation  of  prophecy,  &c.,  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century.    But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.    The  charismatic 

'  Harnack,  Expositor,  May  1887,  p.  325  ;  cf.  also  2  Peter  iii  2 ;  1  John 
iv  1-3. 
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ministry  continued  to  flourish  in  later  days.  In  the  Didache 
true  Christian  prophets  and  teachers  are  still  to  be  found,  though 
many  spurious  imitations  are  abroad  also.  The  existence  of 
these  impostors  is  a  proof  that  the  true  prophets  might  be 
expected  to  appear  in  a  Church  at  any  time.  In  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  true  and  false  prophets  again  are  distinguishable. 
In  fact,  in  some  of  its  forms  the  charismatic  ministry  continued 
on  until  late  in  the  second  century.  The  Apostles  seem  to  have 
disappeared  (they  are  not  mentioned  later  than  the  Didache)  : 
but  prophets  and  teachers  were  well  known  .^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  writer  who  betrays 
any  consciousness  that  prophets,  teachers,  &c.,  are  interchange 
able  in  the  Churches  with  bishops  and  deacons.  The  fact  that 
the  former  waned  while  the  latter  waxed  does  not  prove  an 
identity  of  function;  it  merely  indicates  what  the  Didache,  c.  xv, 
shows  to  us — that  the  Churches  came  to  look  to  the  appointed 
ministry  for  instruction  in  the  faith  and  guidance  in  life  more 
and  more,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  teaching 
came  to  be  withdrawn.  To  this  extent  the  passing  of  the  charis- 
mata strengthened  the  position  of  the  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  latter  were  originally 
appointed  to  supply  what  the  Churches  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  its  prophets  and  teachers. 

(2)  That  the  charismatic  ministry  was  not  appointed  to 
office  is  fairly  obvious  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 
St.  Paul's  words  about  these  prophets,  evangelists  and  teachers 
make  it  clear  that  the  titles  were  bestowed  in  recognition  of 
certain  wonderful  gifts  and  not  because  of  any  official  position. 
'  Having  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  was  given 
to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  our  faith  :  or  ministry,  let  us  give  ourselves  to 
our  ministry  :  or  he  that  teacheth  to  his  teaching  '  (Rom.  xii  6-7) ; 
'  For  to  one  is  given  through  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  :  and 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  same  Spirit 
.  .  .  and  to  another  prophecy  .  .  .  but  aU  these  worketh  the  one 
and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  each  one  severally  as  he 
will '  (1  Cor.  xii  8-11  ;  cf.  Eph.  iv  7-11).  The  charismata  were 
no  doubt  in  some  sense  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Churches. 
They  were  certainly  tested  (see  1  John  iv  1  ;  1  Thess.  v  21  ; 
^  See  Harnack,  Expamion  of  Christianity,  i  440-57,  and  Die  Lehre  der 
Z.  A.,  p.  136. 
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Rev.  ii  2  ;  Did.  c.  xi),  but  the  nature  of  the  tests  applied  shows 
that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  an  official  position,  but  a 
personal  endowment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  delay  further  over  this  point,  for 
there  is  general  agreement  among  scholars  upon  it.^  If  this  view 
be  adopted,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  local  ministry  under 
any  of  the  various  charismata  named  by  St.  Paul  in  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  or  Ephesians. 

NOTE  IV.— THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  EUCHARIST 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Didache  it  has  been  usual  to  hold 
that  the  prophets  had  in  the  primitive  Church  a  peculiar  right 
to  preside  at  the  Eucharistic  feast.  The  grounds  on  which  this 
view  is  based  are  stated  at  greatest  length  in  Dr.  Sohm's  Kirchen- 
recht,  pp.  69-86.2  This  view  is  also  held  by  many  other  Amters  of 
very  different  schools  of  thought.^ 

The  grounds  on  which  it  is  based  may  be  divided  into  three, 
each  of  which  aWU  be  dealt  with  in  turn : 

(1)  The  interpretation  of  chapters  ix  and  x  of  the  Didache; 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  chapter  xv  of  the  same  work  ; 

(3)  Certain  other  considerations  which  will  be  discussed  below. 
(1)  The  important  passages  in  Did.  ix  and  x  are  here  given  in 

full,  the  prayers  only  being  omitted. 

(Chapter  IX)  '  Now  concerning  the  Eucharist,  give  thanks 
thus  :  (thanksgivings  for  the  cup  and  the  bread)  .  .  .  but  let  no 
one  eat  or  drink  of  your  eucharist  but  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  (Chapter  X)  And  after 
j'e  have  received,  give  thanks  thus  :  .  .  .  but  permit  the  prophets 

^  See  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A.,  p.  103  ;  Loning,  Gemeindeverfassung, 
p.  39 ;  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht,  pp.  42  flf.  ;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry 
in  the  Early  Centuries,  pp.  75,  96  ;  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  650  ; 
iSchmiedel,  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  s.v.  '  Ministry  ',  p.  3115  ;  Wordsworth, 
Ministry  of  Grace,  p.  146 ;  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  166 ; 
Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary,  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  s.v.  '  Prophets ',  vol.  iv, 
p.  128,  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  '  Teacher ',  vol.  iv,  p.  691,  &c. 

'  See  especially  p.  85,  n.  11,  and  he  is  followed  by  Lowrie,  The  Church 
and  its  Organization,  pp.  339-41. 

'  Cf.  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  175  ;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and 
the  Ministry,  p.  99  n.  ;  MacLeod,  The  Ministry  and  Sacratnenis  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  82  n. 
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to  give  thanks  as  much  as  they  will.    (Trept  Bk  rJys  ^vxa.pt(TTia<;,  ovtojs 

€V)(apLaTr](raTe'  tt/dcotov  irepl  tov  iroT'qpiov  .  .  ,  Trept  oe  tov  KAacr/Aaros  .  .  . 
Mr^Scts  8e  (/jayero)  /u,7;8e  TrteVw  otTro  Trjs  eii;(a/Jto-rtas  v/^wv  dAA'  ot  /JaTrrt- 
o-^eVres  ets  ovofxa  KvpLOV . . .  Mera  Se  to  ifj.7rXr](rOrjvaL  ovtw<;  €v)(^0LpLcrT'r]craTe 
.  .  .  Tots  8e  7rpo<^r/Tats  eTrtrpeTrere  ev)(apL(TTa.v  ocra  OiXovaiv.) 

These  are  the  instructions  of  the  Didache  regarding  the 
Eucharistic  thanksgiving.  The  usual  exegesis  of  this  passage  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  prayers  given  in  c.  ix  are  intended  to 
be  said  by  the  president  at  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the 
blessing  of  the  cup,  when  the  president  is  one  who  is  not  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  that  if  the  president  be  a  prophet, 
direction  is  given  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  Hberty  to  use  such 
words  as  he  pleases.  Hence  the  peculiar  right  of  prophets  to 
preside.  But  are  the  prayers  of  c.  ix  intended  to  be  said  by  the 
celebrant  when  he  breaks  the  bread  ?  This  is  a  point  which 
must  not  be  too  readily  assumed,  for  these  prayers  have  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  puzzle. 

Mgr.  Duchesne  ^  observes  that  while  the  Uturgical  language 
of  St.  Clement  and  Justin  Martjn?  is  analogous  to  what  we  find 
three  centuries  later,  yet  the  liturgy  given  in  the  Didache,  in 
style  as  well  as  in  ritual,  stands  outside  the  main  stream  of 
development.  These  prayers  of  the  Didache,  in  fact,  appear  to 
be  merely  modified  forms  of  the  blessings  asked  at  Jewish  meals 
and  especially  at  the  Passover.^  This  has  led  Salmon  ^  to  think 
that  they  are  intended  for  the  Agape  rather  than  for  the  Eucharist 
proper.  Of  course,  if  this  last  is  the  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  passage,  having  no  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  cannot 
be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  by 
prophets.  But  though  this  interpretation  would  well  explain 
certain  points  connected  with  these  prayers,  yet  to  the  present 
writer  it  seems  that  eixapi-o-TLa  and  evxapto-reiv  could  not,  when 
used  as  they  are  here,  exclude  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  phrase  Trepl  t?}s  eLixapto-rtas, '  concerning  the  eucharistic  thanks- 
giving,' obviously  refers  to  a  definite  ceremony  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  book  :  and  the  giving  of  thanks  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that 
evxa-pLCTTLa,  when  used  as  it  is  here  (/xrjSeh  8k  (^ayerw  iX7]Se  TTicTw 
d-TTo  TTJ?  eiixaptCT-Ttas\  though  it  might  include  much  else,  could 

^  Les  Origines  du  Culte  Chretien,  pp.  53  f. 

^  See  Rendel  Harris,  Teaching,  cL-c,  pp.  89  f. 

'  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  616 ;  also  Gore,  op.  cit.  p.  414,  n  2. 
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hardly  exclude  the  Lord's  Supper .^    Accordingly  we  must  regard 
these  prayers  as  intended  to  be  said  at  the  Eucharist. 

But  if  this  is  so,  by  whom  are  they  to  be  said  ?  To  whom  are 
the  directions  addressed  ?  No  officials  are  named,  nor  are  any 
specified  persons  addressed.  The  verbs  throughout  are  in  the 
plural.  Apparently  the  writer  has  before  him  the  same  audience 
as  that  to  which  he  addresses  the  direction  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  occurs  in  c.  viii  immediately  before  the  eucharistic 
prayers.  In  fact,  with  a  single  exception,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later,  the  whole  work  from  vii  1  to  the  end  seems 
addressed  to  the  same  persons,  i.e.  the  Church  in  general.  If  it 
is  addressed  to  any  one  part  more  than  another,  it  is  to  the  laity : 
for  the  readers  are  commanded  to  give  firstfruits  to  the  prophets 
(c.  xiii)  and  to  elect  bishops  and  deacons  (c.  xv  1).  This  has  led 
Dr.  Harnack  to  observe  that  every  one  who  is  not  a  prophet  is 
justified  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  provided  he  uses  the 
appointed  form  :  to  the  prophets,  however,  it  is  permitted  to 
give  their  thanks  as  they  will.^  But  this  view  is  open  to  one 
serious  objection.  If  any  one  may  preside  at  the  Eucharist, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  instruction  in  xv  1  to  appoint  bishops 
and  deacons  because  of  the  weekly  celebration  ?  This  direction 
to  appoint  bishops  shows  that  they  are  the  normal  and  proper 
persons  to  celebrate. 

It  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  fixed  formula  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  deacons,  the  prophets 
being  free  to  compose  their  own  thanksgiving.^  But  neither  is 
this  interpretation  free  from  difficulties.  If  the  prayers  of  c.  ix 
are  intended  for  bishops  and  deacons  only,  why  does  the  writer 
address  the  same  audience  as  in  cc.  viii  and  xi-xvi  ?  When  he 
passes  on  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  (c.  viii)  to  the  Eucharist  (c.  ix), 
and  then  to  such  subjects  as  the  giving  of  firstfruits  (c.  xiii),  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  has  in  mind  a  dififerent  set  of  hearers 
in  c.  ix  from  those  he  addresses  in  cc.  viii  and  xi-xvi,  where  he  is 
clearly  addressing  the  main  body  of  the  Church.  And  that  our 
author  was  not  unconscious  of  his  audience  may  be  seen  from 
the  form  of  his  directions  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  These  are 
contained  in  c.  vii  and  run  as  follows  :   '  But  concerning  baptism, 

'  Cf.  Matt,  xxvi  26-7  ;    Mark   xiv  22-3  ;    Luke  xxii  17,  19  ;    1   Cor. 
xi  24-5  ;  Acts  xxvii  35-6  ;  Ign.  Philatl.  iv  ;  Smyrn.  vi  2  ;  viii  1. 
^  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A.,  pp.  36  f. 
*  See  Gayford  in  Hastings'  D.  B.,  s.v.  '  Church  ',  i  436. 
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thus  shall  ye  baptize  (ySaTrrto-are).  Having  first  recited  all 
these  things,  baptize  {/SaTTTicraTe)  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Hving  water.'  So  far 
the  verbs  are  in  the  plural,  stating  a  general  rule  :  but  the  writer 
is  quite  conscious  that  only  one  person  at  a  time  can  baptize,  and 
that  some  one  definite  person  must  be  in  charge,  and  hence  we 
find  a  change  to  the  singular.  '  But  if  thou  hast  not  {fj.rj  e'x?/?) 
living  water,  then  baptize  {/SdirrLcrov)  in  other  water  :  and  if 
thou  art  not  able  (SiVao-at)  in  cold,  then  in  warm.  But  if 
thou  hast  (e'x???)  neither,  then  pour  {eKxeov)  water  on  the 
head  thrice  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  before  the  baptism,  let  him  that  baptizeth 
(6  /^aTTTt^wv)  and  him  that  is  baptized  fast,  and  any  others 
also  who  are  able  :  and  thou  shalt  order  (KcAei'et?)  him  that  is 
baptized  to  fast  a  day  or  two  before.'  Immediately  after  this, 
c.  viii  begins  with  directions  about  fasts,  which  apply  to  the 
whole  Church,  and  at  once  there  is  a  change  back  to  the  second 
person  plui'al  which  is  maintained  to  the  end.  '  And  let  not  your 
fasts  {vrjo-relat  vfxwv)  be  with  the  h3rpocrites,  &c.'  If,  then,  the 
prayers  in  co.  ix  and  x  were  intended  to  be  said  by  the  bishop 
alone  when  he  broke  the  bread  and  blessed  the  cup,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  something  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  writer 
knows  he  is  addressing  a  different  audience. 

Can  we  think,  then,  that  while  meant  for  use  at  the  Eucharist 
yet  they  are  not  intended  to  accompany  the  actual  breaking  of  the 
bread  ?  Mr.  Frankland  ^  suggests  that  these  prayers  are  intended 
for  private  use  in  silence  by  the  faithful,  basing  his  view  upon 
the  form  of  their  appearance  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostohc 
Constitutions,  and  upon  the  fact  that  St.  Athanasius  recom- 
mended the  Didache  to  his  catechumens.  But  this  suggestion  is 
open  to  an  objection  which  appears  quite  fatal  to  it.  The  direc- 
tion, '  But  permit  the  prophets  to  offer  thanksgiving  as  much  as 
they  will '  (x  6),  can  only  be  understood  if  the  thanksgiving  is 
spoken  aloud  :  for  the  writer  could  hardly  propose  to  limit  any 
man's  private  devotions  to  the  set  formula. 

But  if  they  are  not  intended  for  silent  use,  may  they  not  be 
meant  to  be  said  aloud  by  the  whole  Church  together,  just  as  we 
in  our  day  repeat  the  Sanctus  and  the  Gloria  ?  It  will  be  weU 
to  study  carefully  the  possibihty  of  holding  this  view.  It  would 
give  an  excellent  meaning  to  the  direction  about  prophetic 
1  The  Early  Eucharist,  pp.  69  f. 
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thanksgiving,  i.e.  that  after  the  whole  congregation  has  finished 
saying  the  set  form  of  thanksgiving  aloud  together,  the  prophets, 
if  there  are  any,  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  at  such  length 
as  they  will  {oa-a  O^Xovctlv).  It  also  accounts  for  the  use  of 
the  second  person  plural  instead  of  the  singular,  and  it  would 
explain  the  points  noted  by  Mr.  Frankland  as  to  St.  Athanasius' 
use  of  the  Didache,  and  the  context  in  which  the  same  prayers 
occur  in  Apost.  Const,  vii. 

The  editor  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  seems  to  have 
addressed  his  remarks  to  much  the  same  audience  as  the  writer 
of  the  Didache.  The  section  on  baptism  in  bk.  vii  (c.  22)  is 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  or  Presbyter.  '  Now  concerning  baptism, 
0  Bishop,  or  presbyter  :  '  but  when  the  subject  of  fasts  is  intro- 
duced in  c.  23,  there  is  a  change  to  the  plural  which  continues  to 
the  end  of  c.  31.  Most  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these  chapters 
of  the  Apostohc  Constitutions  are  such  as  would  naturally 
be  addressed  to  the  laity.  Thus  we  have  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
c.  24,  the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache  in  an  enlarged  form 
in  cc.  25  and  26,  thanksgiving  for  the  ointment  in  c.  27,  directions 
on  receiving  true  and  false  teachers  in  c.  28,  on  giving  firstfruits 
in  c.  29,  on  assembling  for  the  Eucharist  and  on  appointing  and 
honouring  the  clergy  in  cc.  30  and  31.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  all  these  chapters  are  written  for  the  same  audience — the 
faithful  laity.  Now,  in  view  of  the  liturgy  given  in  bk.  viii,  cc.  12 
and  13,  and  of  the  late  date  of  the  whole  composition,  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  any  layman  would  be  allowed  to  break  the 
bread  :  and  the  editor  could  not  have  intended  such  an  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  upon  his  directions  in  bk.  vii  25  and  26,  which 
embody  the  prayers  of  the  Didache.  But  if  these  prayers  were 
meant  to  be  said  by  all  the  faithful  together,  their  position  in 
this  section  of  the  book  is  well  explained. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  interpretation  of  these  prayers 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  say  that  no  room  for  them  can 
be  found  in  the  liturgy  in  bk.  viii  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  they  are  intended  to  be  said  aloud,  they  must  come  in 
somewhere,  no  matter  who  it  may  be  who  utters  them.  If,  then, 
the  editor  of  the  Constitutions  intended  his  enlarged  forms  of 
the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache  to  be  said  by  the  laity, 
there  is  some  probabiUty  that  such  was  the  use  for  which  they 
were  intended  in  the  Didache  itself. 

And  this  view  may  claim  some  support  from  primitive  practice. 
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Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  prayers  offered  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  together,  as  a  normal  part  of  the  eucharistic  service. 
Thus  we  read  in  Apol.  I  c.  Ixv :  '  But  we,  after  we  have  thus 
washed  him  who  has  been  convinced  .  .  .  bring  him  to  the  place 
where  those  who  are  called  brethren  are  assembled,  in  order 
that  we  may  offer  hearty  prayers  in  common  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  baptized.  .  .  .  Having  ended  the  prayers,  we  salute  one 
another  with  a  kiss.  There  is  then  brought  to  the  president  of 
the  brethren,  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water  :  and 
he  taking  them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the 
universe  .  .  .  and  offers  thanks  at  considerable  length  for  our 
being  counted  worthy  to  receive  these  things  at  his  hands.  And 
when  he  has  concluded  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  all  the 
people  present  express  their  assent  by  saying  Amen.' 

The  passage  in  full  reads  : — 'H/xets  8k  ixera  t6  outw?  Xova-ai  t6v 

7r€7rcicr//,€VOV  Kai  crvyKaTaT^OufJiivov  iin  rovs  X.eyofX€VOVS  dSe/Ve^ovs  ayo//,ev, 
ev6a  (TvvqyiJiivoL  fieri  Kotva<s  €V)(as  iroirfcrofxcvoL  virep  re  eavTwv  koI  tov 
^wrtcr^evTos  kol  aAAwv  7ravTa)(ov  TrdvTwv  €vt6v(i)<;,  ottws  KaTa^iw6CyfXi.v  to. 
aXrjdrj  fxa66vT€<;  koX  Sl  epywv  aya$ol  TroXtTevrat  kol  <^i'Aa/ces  TuJv  ivreraX- 
fiivwv  evpfO^vaif  OTTcos  tt/v  alwvLOV  awTrjptav  (r(i)$(ojXiv.  aXX'^Xov'S  (jaX-q^ari 
d(nra^6fjie0a  Travcrdfievoi  twv  €V)(CJv,  eTrctra  ■irpo(T<f>ep€Tai  toJ  7rpoeo"TcSTi 
Twv  dBeXfjiQv  apros  Kai  TrorypLov  uSaros  koI  KpL/xaTos,  Koi  oStos  Xa/Swv 
aivov  KOL  Sdgav  t(o  irarpl  tQv  oAwv  8ta  rov  ovo/xaros  tov  vlov  Koi  tov 
TTvev/AttTOS  TOV  dyiov  dvaTre/^irec  /cai  ev)(apL(rTiav  vTrep  tov  KaTrj^twcrOaL 
TOVTWV  Trap  avTOv  ctti  ttoXv  Trotetrat'  ov  crwTcXecravTO?  ras  €V)(^a.s  koL  ttjv 
€V)(apL(jTLav  Tras  6  irapwv  Xaos  eTreti^T^/xei  Ae'ywv  'Afx-qv.    (Justin  Martyr, 

Apol.  I  c.  Ixv.) 

These  two  features,  prayer  by  the  whole  congregation  together 
and  prayer  by  the  president  alone  when  he  breaks  the  bread, 
appear  also  in  c .  Ixvii .  After  the  president  has  finished  his  instruc  - 
tion,  '  then  we  all  rise  together  and  pray,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
when  our  prayer  is  ended,  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought, 
and  the  president  in  like  manner  offers  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
according  to  his  ability,  and  the  people  assent  saying  Amen.' 

ETTCiTtt  dvi(rT<ifJL€Oa  Koivy  TrdvTes  kol  cv^as  Tre/ATro/iev.  Kat,  o)?  irpoi- 
<f>r]fi€v,  Trava-a/xevoiv  rifiCjv  t^9  evxv^  dpT0<;  7rpo(Tcf)4p€Tai  koI  otvos  Kat  vSoyp, 
Kat  o  TrpoccTTws  ev^as  ofiOLws  Kat  eu^^aptcTTtas,  ocry;  8wa/Ats  avrw,  dva- 
TrefiTrei  koi  6  Xoos  i'7rev<f>T]fxe't  Xeywv  to  d/j.-qv.      (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I 

c.  Ixvii.) 

The  distinction  drawn  in  the  words,  '  When  we  cease  from  the 

prayers  '  {Travcrdixevoi  t(ov  eu;)(c3v,  0.  Ixv — Travo-a/xevtov  rj/xoiv  riys  fv^V'^i 

HAMILTON  n  Q 
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c.lxvii),  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, '  ^Vhen  the  presi- 
dent has  concluded  the  prayers  '  (oi''  o-vi'TcXeo-avros  ras  dxa's),  and 
'  the  president  in  hke  manner  ofifers  prayers '  (6  Trpo€(rTo}<;  et-x^s 
6/Aotws),  makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  congregation  utters  the 
earher  prayers  in  common.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  set  form  for  the  celebrant :  he  gives  thanks  according  to  his 
abihty  (00-77  ^v^afju's  air  J.  c.  Ixvii),  and  for  a  considerable  time 
{ivl  TToXv,  c.  Ixv).  But  the  prayers  of  the  people,  if  spoken  alto- 
gether must  have  followed  a  definite  form  known  to  aU  and  were 
at  least  by  comparison  short.  This  form,  then,  would  be  analogous 
to  the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache. 

Again,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  lends  some  support  to  this  view. 
At  the  end  of  chapter  xl  and  beginning  of  xli  he  says  :  '  For  unto 
the  high-priest  his  proper  services  have  been  assigned,  and  to  the 
priests  their  proper  office  is  appointed,  and  upon  the  Levites 
their  proper  ministrations  are  laid.  The  layman  is  bound  by 
the  layman's  ordinances.  Let  each  of  you,  brethren,  in  his  own 
order,  give  thanks  unto  God,  maintaining  a  good  conscience  and 
not  transgressing  the  appointed  rule  of  his  service,  but  acting 
with  aU  seemliness.' 

If  each  one  is  to  give  thanks  in  his  own  order  or  division  (eV 
TO)  iSto)  TayixaTi),  it  would  seem  probable  that  all  the  laity  were 
accustomed  to  give  thanks  together,  and  that  here  again  some 
formula  known  to  all  was  in  use. 

If  we  are  right  in  this  interpretation  of  the  eucharistic  prayers 
in  the  Didache,  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  congregation 
uttered  the  words  aloud  and  together.  The  sonorous  roll  of  the 
many  voices  giving  thanks  together  would  furnish  the  very 
condition  most  Hkely  to  arouse  the  spirit  or  inflame  the  heart 
of  such  excitable  persons  as  the  prophets.  Hence  the  direction 
to  permit  the  prophets  to  continue  on  at  such  length  as  they  will, 
when  the  congregation  has  ended  the  set  formula. 

A  passage  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  seems  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  practice  and  perhaps  to  represent  the  same  thing 
taking  place.  In  Mand.  xi  1  we  read,  '  How  then.  Sir,  say  I,  shall 
a  man  know  who  of  them  is  a  prophet,  and  who  a  false  prophet  ? . . . 
When  then  the  man  who  hath  the  divine  Spirit  cometh  into  an 
assembly  of  righteous  men,  who  have  faith  in  a  divine  spirit  and 
intercession  is  made  to  God  by  the  gathering  of  those  men 

{evTev^a    yivrjTat    Trpos    tov    0€.ov   t^s    crvvaywyrj^   twv   avSp<2v    iKeii'0)v) 

then  the  angel  of   the   prophetic   spirit,  who   is   attached    to 
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him,  filleth  the  man,  and  the  man,  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  speaketh  to  the  multitude  according  as  the  Lord  willeth. 
In  this  way,  then,  the  Spirit  of  the  deity  shall  be  manifest.  .  .  . 
But  when  he  (i.e.  the  false  prophet)  comes  into  an  assembly  full 
of  righteous  men  who  have  a  spirit  of  deity,  and  intercession 
is  made  from  them  (evTcvlts  d-Tr'  atiTwi/  yivrjTai),  that  man  is 
emptied  a.nd  the  earthly  spirit  fleeth  from  him  in  fear,  and  that 
man  is  struck  dumb  and  is  altogether  broken  in  pieces,  being 
unable  to  utter  a  word.'  Here  we  have  apparently  the  same 
features  as  in  the  Didache  :  the  common  prayers  of  the  faithful 
congregation,  rousiag  the  spirit  of  the  true  prophet  into  utterance, 
but  leaving  the  false  prophet  cold  and  speechless. 

It  would  appear,  then,  quite  possible  that  the  eucharistic 
prayers  of  the  Didache  and  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions are  really  an  alternative,  or  at  least  an  analogous  form  to 
what  we  find  in  Apost.  Const,  viii  c.  1 3, ^  where  a  lengthy  response 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  laity.  The  intensely  Jemsh  character 
of  the  prayers  in  the  Didache  would  well  account  for  their  falling 
into  disuse  in  favour  of  forms  which  would  appeal  more  directly 
to  later  generations. 

Now  if  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  in  the 
teaching,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  direction  to  permit  the  prophets 
to  give  thanks  at  such  length  as  they  will,  has  no  reference  to 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  ;  but  rather,  it  means  that  these 
members,  being  known  for  their  gift  of  inspired  speech,  need  not 
be  silent  when  the  rest  of  the  laity  have  finished  reciting  the  set 
forms,  but  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  in  extempore  prayer 
as  long  as  they  wUl.  Hence  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
Didache  supply  no  evidence  of  celebration  by  the  prophets. 

(2)  We  now  turn  to  examine  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Didache.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  the  whole  passage  beginning 
from  the  fourteenth  chapter,  omitting  what  is  irrevelant,  '  And 

^  The  laity  are  instructed  to  answer  to  the  bishop :  '  There  is  One  that 
is  Holy.  There  is  One  Lord,  One  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  forever,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father,  Amen.  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  and  on  earth, 
peace,  goodwill  among  men.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Blessed  be  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  being  the  Lord  God  who  appeared 
to  us,  Hosanna  in  the  Highest.'  Apost.  Const,  viii  13  ;  cf.  the  doxologies 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Didache,  especially  '  for  thine  is  the  power  and  the 
glory  forever  and  ever.  May  grace  come  and  may  this  world  pass  away. 
Hosanna  to  the  God  of  David.'    Did.  x  6. 

Q2 
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on  the  Lord's  own  day  gather  yourselves  together  and  break 
bread  and  give  thanks,  first  confessing  your  transgressions,  that 
your  sacrifice  may  be  pure.  .  .  .  (c.  xvj  Appoint  to  yourselves 
therefore  bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men  who  are 
meek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and  true  and  approved  :  for  unto 
you  they  also  perform  the  service  of  the  prophets  and  teachers. 
Therefore  despise  them  not :  for  they  are  your  honourable  men 
along  with  the  prophets  and  teachers.' 

xiv.  Kara  KVpiaKrjv  Se  Krptou  (TUva^^^eVrcs  KAatrare  aprov  koX  evxa.pL- 
(TTrjaare  Trpoi^op.oXoyqcra.fxevoL  to.  irapa-rrTiJifxaTa  vjxiav,  ottw?  KaOapa  rj 
6vcria  v/xwv  rj  .  .  ,  XV.  X€tpoTOV7;o-aTC  ovv  eat'Tois  eTrto-KOTrovs  koI  8ia- 
Kovovs  dftors  Tov  Kvpiov,  avSpas  Trpacis  Koi  dtfiiXapyvpovs  Koi  dXT/^cis  kol 
SeSoKifxaa-pierov?'  vplv  yap  XeLTovpyovcri  Kai  avTol  rrjv  XeiTovpyiav  twv 
7rpo<j)i]Twi'  Koi  SiSaa-KaXwv.  p-r]  ovv  VTrepLbrjTe  aurovs'  atTot  yap  elcriv  ot 
TCTLp-rjixevot  vpMV  pera  twv  Trpo(f)y]Tt2v  kol  SiSacKaAwv. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  connected  with  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
deacons.  '  And  on  the  Lord's  own  day  gather  yourselves  together 
and  break  bread  and  give  thanks.  .  .  .  Appoint  for  your- 
selves therefore  bishops  and  deacons '  {xeLpoTovqa-are  ovv  eavroLs 
xiv  1  and  xv  1).  This  ovv,  says  Dr.  Harnack,^  '  proves  that 
bishops  (and  deacons)  should  be  appointed  because  in  the  Church 
an  offering  is  made  on  Sunday.'  If,  then,  this  is  the  purpose  of 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops  and  deacons,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  or  the  bishops  at  least,  are  regarded  as  being  the 
proper  persons  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist. 

But  the  question  must  now  be  considered  whether  the  bishops 
have  the  sole  right  to  celebrate,  or  whether  they  share  this  right 
with,  or  even  hold  it  in  subordination  to,  the  prophets.  An 
argument  to  this  effect  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Sohm  from  the 
quahfications  required  of  bishops  and  deacons.  Bishops  and 
deacons  must  be  meek,  not  lovers  of  money,  &c.  Why  so  ? 
Because  they  perform  the  service  (XuTovpyLa)  of   the  prophets 

and    teachers.       {ipHv    yap    XeiTOvpyova-t     Ka\     avTol   TTjv    XetTOvpyiav 

TWV  TrpofftrjTwv  Kal  BcSacrKaXwv.)  Dr.  Sohm  then  proceeds  to  ask 
what  service  (XeiTovpyta)  of  the  prophets  is  meant  ?  Is  it  a 
teaching  function  ?  No  :  for  it  would  be  very  strange  to  argue 
that  *  bishops  and  deacons  must  have  these  quahfications,  for 
(beside  their  proper  vocation  and  ofl&ce,  which  would  not  be 
indicated  at  all)  they  have  to  perform  as  an  avocation  also  the 
'  Expositor,  May  1887,  p.  341. 
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office  of  teacher.'  Moreover,  he  argues  that  this  ministry  of  the 
prophets  makes  it  necessary  for  the  bishops  and  deacons  to  be 
*  meek  and  not  lovers  of  money  '.  Now  these  are  two  quahfica- 
tions  which  would  naturally  be  required  of  those  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  presidency  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  administration 
of  the  alms  offered  at  the  Eucharist.  The  X^iTovpyta  of  the 
prophets  then,  which  the  bishops  also  perform,  is  no  other  than 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  the  offerings.  And 
the  reason  why  the  bishops  and  deacons  are  not  to  be  despised, 
is  because  they  take  the  place  of  absent  prophets  and  teachers 
at  the  Eucharist,  and  so  occupy  the  place  of  highest  honour  in 
the  community. 

On  this  we  may  remark  first,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that 
the  proper  vocation  and  office  of  the  bishops  is  not  indicated  at 
all  imless  the  XeLTovpyU  of  the  prophets  which  they  also  fulfil  is 
the  Eucharist.  One  function  of  the  bishops  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  xiv  1,  '  gather  yourselves  together  and  break 
bread,'  and  hence  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  fact 
that  they  are  expected  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  would  of  itself 
be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  quahfications — meek,  not 
lovers  of  money,  and  true  and  approved — ^required  in  xv  1.  But 
these  quahfications  must  of  course  be  taken  with  their  full  con- 
text.  Immediately  after  they  are  mentioned,  the  foUowing  words 

occur  :    vfjuv  yap  XeiTovpyovcTL  Koi  avToi  rrjv  XeiTovpytav  twj/  TrpocftrjTiov 

KOI  SiSao-KaXcov — for  unto  you  they  also  perform  the  service  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers.  If  the  ydp  in  this  passage  looks  back 
upon  the  quahfications  only,  and  states  the  reason  for  demanding 
these  aforesaid  quahties  in  the  bishops  and  deacons,  Dr.  Sohm 
is  no  doubt  right  that  it  is  very  extraordinary  to  argue  that 
bishops  and  deacons  must  have  these  quahfications  of  gentle- 
ness, &c.,  because  they  perform  a  service — teaching,  &c. — which 
properly  belongs  to  another  class  of  men  and  not  to  themselves. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that  the  ydp  may 
refer  back  to  the  whole  sentence  beginning  with  x'^'-porovyaare 
ovv  and  introduce  an  additional  reason  for  appointing  bishops 
and  deacons,  namely,  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  prophets  and 
teachers  the  bishops  perform  the  duties  of  instructing  the 
congregation.  Which  of  these  two  interpretations  are  we  to  put 
upon  the  passage  ?  Dr.  Sohm's  interpretation  requires  us  to 
understand  rrjv  XeiTovpyiav  Twv  Trpo^yjTMv  (the  ministry  of  the 
prophets)  as  referring  to  the  Eucharist.    XuTovpyia,  -yetv,  &c., 
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might  refer  to  divine  ministration  in  public  worship,  and  is  so 
used  in  Acts  xiii  2  ;  Heb.  viii  2, 6  ;  x  11  ;  Luke  i  23  ;  Phil,  ii  17  ; 
Rom.  XV 16  ;  but  it  is  also  used  of  service  towards  men  in  Phil,  ii 
25  ;  2  Cor.  ix  12  ;  Rom.  xv  27 .^  The  latter  sense  is  made  more 
probable  here  by  the  emphatic  position  of  i/jur  '  for  to  you  they 
minister  ',  showing  that  the  writer  is  thinking  primarily  of 
service  towards  man.  Now  the  service  par  excellence  which  the 
prophets  and  teachers  rendered  to  their  fellow  Christians  was 
certainly  prophecy  and  teaching  :  and  this  would  be  the  natural 
sense  in  which  to  take  the  word,  unless  it  can  be  shown  on  other 
grounds  that  the  Eucharist  formed  a  regular  and  normal  part  of 
the  duties  of  prophets  or  teachers. 

But  beyond  the  chapters  of  the  Didache  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing,  and  certain  other  considerations  which  will 
shortly  be  shown  to  be  groundless,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  practice  of  celebration  by  prophets.  One  feels,  therefore, 
that  XiiTovpyia  must  here  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense  as  meaning 
prophecy  and  teaching,  which  it  was  the  pecuhar  function  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers  to  supply. 

In  this  case  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  wiU  be  as  follows. 
Bishops  and  deacons  are  to  be  appointed  on  account  of  the 
^^eekly  Eucharist.  They  are  to  be  men  who  are  gentle,  no  lovers 
of  money,  but  true  and  approved.  An  additional  reason  for 
appointing  them  is  that  in  the  absence  of  inspired  prophets  and 
teachers,  the}'  may  do  their  best  to  supply  the  Church  -with 
necessary  instruction.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  to  be 
despised  :  for  they  rank  with  the  prophets  and  teachers  in 
honour. 

(3)  We  come  now  to  the  other  considerations  adduced.  It  is 
urged  by  Dr.  Sohm  ^  that  the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  Eucharist 
was  an  exercise  of  a  gift — of  that  gift  of  teaching  in  the  larger 
sense  which  included  both  prophecy  and  teaching.  Hence  this 
duty  fell  naturallj'^  to  the  prophets  or  other  members  of  the 
charismatic  ministry.  Again,  the  president  of  the  Eucharist  had 
to  receive  and  administer  the  alms  which  were  offered  bj^  the 
faithful  at  the  time  of  the  celebration.  This  Church  property 
was  the  property  of  God,  and  had  to  be  received  and  managed 
in  the  name  of  God,  by  God's  priestly  representative  :    that  is, 

'  See  Rackham  on  Acts  xiii  2. 

*  Kirchenrecht,  pp.  69-81  ;  cf.  Lowrie,  The  Church  and  its  Organization, 
pp.  271-3. 
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by  a  prophet  or  teacher.  Once  more,  out  of  this  fund  the  prophets 
received  supjDort :  and  a  gift  to  them  was  a  gift  to  God.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  prophets  and  other  spiritually  endowed 
individuals  were  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist. 

On  this  series  of  arguments  several  things  are  to  be  said. 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  offering  of  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  required  a  special  spiritual  gift  of  utterance  ? 
Certainly  there  is  very  Httle  in  the  accounts  of  the  original 
institution  by  our  Lord,  or  in  what  St.  Paul  says  of  it  in  1  Cor.  to 
suggest  it  as  a  scene  of  spiritual  excitement.  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  meetings,  one  ets  to  (f)ayeLv  (1  Cor.  xi  33), 
the  other,  for  prayer,  praise  and  mutual  exhortation.  All  he  has 
to  say  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  points  to  the  latter  kind  of 
meeting  as  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifts. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  offerings  at  the  Eucharist . 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  there  were  no  regular  common 
funds  before  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  possibly 
not  till  close  on  to  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  If  there 
were  no  common  funds,  then  no  offerings  were  received  at  the 
Eucharist ;  hence  so  long  as  this  lasted,  there  could  have  been  no 
need  of  a  prophet  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  in  order  to  receive 
them. 

In  the  third  place,  both  Dr.  Sohm  and  Mr.  Lowrie  agree  that 
members  of  the  charismatic  ministry  were  not  always  to  be 
found,  and  that  in  their  absence,  bishops  were  to  take  their  place. 
But  if  bishops,  who  had  no  special  gift  of  utterance,  could  on 
some  occasions  preside,  then  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
presence  of  a  prophet  or  teacher  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Now  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  bishops  and  deacons  were 
well  known  throughout  Christendom  at  a  time  when  the  charis- 
matic ministry  was  stiU  flourishing.  For  years  they  must  have 
coexisted  in  the  same  Churches.  But,  if  bishops  merely  take 
the  place  of  absent  prophets  at  the  head  of  the  common  Hfe  of 
the  Church,  how  can  we  account  for  this  coexistence  ?  Both 
these  ministries  of  prophets,  &c.,  and  bishops  and  deacons 
occupy  much  too  large  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  apostolic  Churches, 
and  were  much  too  common,  to  be  merely  substitutes  for  each 
other. 

Dr.  Sohm's  arguments  cannot  carry  much  weight  without 
direct  historical  evidence  behind  them.  Yet  the  only  authority 
which  can  be  adduced,  outside  the  passages  from  the  Didache 
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discussed  above,  is  the  heathen  ■wTiter  Lucian  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Lucian  says  of  Peregrinus  Proteus  that  among 
the  Christians  he  became  prophet,  leader,  ruler  of  the  Synagogue, 

everj^hing  at  once  {-n-pofpyT-qs  koI  Otacrdp^Tq^  Kal  ^'vaycoyev?  koI  Travra 

/j.6vo<;  avTos),  and  that  the  Christians  declared  him  their  president 
{Trpoa-TaTrjv  cTre'ypac^ov) .  This  may  well  include  the  presidency 
of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  use  of  such  titles  as  OLa(Tdpxi]<i,  ^vaywyct's 
TT/aoo-raTT^s,  does  not  suggest  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
internal  life  of  the  Churches.  In  any  case,  Lucian  is  much  too 
late  to  be  of  value.  In  his  day,  celebration  by  bishops  and 
elders  was  the  well-known  and  well-recognized  custom. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Didache.  Some  authorities  place  it  as  early  as 
the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  and  other  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  second,  or  even  later  still.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  for  our  purpose  to  determine  this  question  accurately. 
The  main  object  is  to  elicit  the  evidence  of  the  Didache  on  the 
subject  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist :  and  since  it  reflects 
the  conditions  of  Church  life  in  some  locahty,  probably  Palestine, 
between  the  two  periods  given  above,  the  exact  point  of  time  at 
which  we  are  to  place  it,  will  matter  but  little.  The  customs  it 
describes  must  have  prevailed  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  consider- 
able period  both  before  and  after  the  Didache  appeared  in 
writing  :  just  how  long  or  how  short  this  period  may  have  been 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

NOTE  v.— FURTHER  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
ORDINATIONS 

(1)  Dr.  Lindsay^  says  :  '  It  was  the  rule, when  the  bishop  was 
set  apart  to  his  office,  that  the  neighbouring  bishops  should  be 
present ;  but  this  was  not  essential.  The  congregation  possessed 
within  itself  the  power  and  authority  to  carry  out  the  ordination 
of  their  chief  office-bearer.  WTien  all  things  were  ready,  and  the 
whole  congregation  had  assembled  in  Church,  one  of  the  Bishops, 
or  one  of  the  Elders  of  the  congregation,  was  selected  to  perform 
the  act  of  ordination,  which  consisted  in  lajTng  his  hands  on  the 
Bishop-elect  and  praying  over  him.'  And  again  :  '  The  little 
society  .  .  .  contains  within  itself  the  power  to  perform  .  .  .  the 
selection  and  ordination  of  its  bishop  '  (ib.  p.  250).     This  view  is 

*  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  p.  246. 
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apparently  shared  by  Dr.  Hans  Achelis,^  who  says  that  the 
presence  of  strange  bishops  appears  to  be  usual  but  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

An  examination  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  on  which  both 
writers  base  their  views,  scarcely  seems  to  bear  them  out.  There 
is  but  one  word  used  for  the  ordination  both  of  a  bishop  and 
a  presbyter  ;  it  is  *  ordinari '.  In  Can.  ii  we  read, '  In  ea  autem 
hebdomade  in  qua  ordinatur  (episcopus)  '  and  in  Can.  iv  '  si 
autem  ordinatur  presbyter '.  The  two  ceremonies  are  to  be 
precisely  the  same,  except  that  the  presbyter  is  not  to  sit  in  the 
'  cathedra  '  and  in  the  prayer  of  ordination  the  word  '  episco- 
patus  '  is  not  to  be  used  (Can.  iv).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  ordinations  would  be  included  under  the  term  '  ordinatio  '. 
Now  in  Can.  iv  we  read,  '  Episcopus  in  omnibus  rebus  aequi- 
paretur  presbytero  excepto  nomine  cathedrae  et  ordinatione,  quia 
potestas  ordinandi  ipsi  non  tribuitur.'  This  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  Elders  could  not  ordain  alone,  although  they  assisted 
the  Bishop  at  ordinations.  And  when  we  examine  Can.  ii  we  find 
that  a  presbyter  is  not  represented  as  an  alternative  to  a  bishop 
in  the  ordination  of  bishops,  as  Dr.  Lindsay  seems  to  make  out : 
'  EHgatur  unus  ex  episcopis  et  presbyteris.'  '  Let  one  of  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  be  chosen,'  In  view  of  Can.  iv  and  the 
other  evidence  for  the  late  growth  of  the  single  bishop  at  Rome, 
we  seem  justified  in  understanding  this  as  a  survival  of  the  earher 
usage  of  the  terms  '  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter  '  as  synonymous. 
Only  because  the  '  presbyter  '  was  also  a  •  bishop  '  would  he  be 
selected  to  ordain,  for  a  mere  presbyter  is  not  allowed  to  ordain 
(see  Can.  iv).  In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  community  apart  from 
its  appointed  presbyters  which  ordains.  The  presbyters  were 
on  the  line  of  descent  from  the  Apostles  and  if  it  could  be  allowed 
that  they  could  ordain  a  bishop,  yet  this  would  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  the  confinement  of  the  right  to  ordain  to  a  single 
officer  must  be  placed  somewhat  later  than  we  have  placed  it. 
But  the  statement  in  Can.  iv  seems  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
presbyters  at  this  time  did  not  ordain.  Only  if  the  community 
already  included  a  Bishop  would  it  be  quite  true  to  say  that  it 
'  possessed  within  itself  the  power  and  authority  to  carry  out  the 
ordination  of  its  chief  office-bearer  '. 

(2)  The  earliest  of  the  Canons  are  probably  those  fragments 
of  the  Apostohc  Church  Order  which  Hamack  has  called  '  Som-ces 
^  Die  Canones  Hippolyti,  Texte  und  Unters,  vi  4,  p.  153. 
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A  and  B  ',  and  which  he  dates  between  a.d.  140  and  I8O.1  These 
'  Sources  ',  or  rather  the  first  of  them,  is  interesting  as  describing 
the  organization  of  a  Church  in  a  community  in  which  not  even 
as  many  as  twelve  men  can  be  found  who  are  quahfied  to  vote 
for  a  Bishop.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  larger 
circles  of  Christians,  but  one  raaj'  presume  that  everything  is  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way  in  both,  with  this  exception  that  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  gathering,  three  men  are  to  be  summoned 
from  a  neighboxu-ing  Church  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a 
Bishop ;  the  large  communities,  no  doubt,  proceeded  to  elect 
without  external  assistance. 

The  three  selected  men  (eK-AcKToi  rpti?  avSpes),^  who  are  to  be 
summoned  from  a  neighbouring  Church,  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
clergy,  though  doubtless  men  of  experience.  As  Dr.  Harnack 
remarks,  they  are  called  in  to  prove  the  candidates  and  not 
necessarity  to  assist  in  their  election  or  consecration.  In  fact, 
through  the  entire  section  there  is  no  mention  of  the  ordination 
of  the  Bishop,  whether  by  the  local  Church,  or  by  the  three 
strangers,  or  by  other  clergy.  Yet  one  cannot  think  that  no 
ordination  of  Bishops  was  ever  contemplated  in  the  Chiu:ches 
in  which  these  Canons  were  in  vogue.  Readers  and  deacons 
are  to  be  both  proved  (SeSoKi/xao-/i.eVot)  and  appomted  {KaOia-Tavea- 
Su)(Tay).  Nothing  is  said  about  the  ordination  of  presbji)ers,  but 
accorduig  to  Harnack,^  the  begiiming  of  the  section  which  treats 
of  presb\'ters  is  lost,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there 
was  a  SoKi/jLuo-ia  and  a  Kardo-Tao-ts  in  their  case  as  well.*  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  Apostohc  Church  Order,  in  which  these 
Canons  are  incorporated,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  St.  John  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  the  words  :  '  The  appointed  bishop  .  .  . 
shaU  appoint  two  presbyters,  whomsoever  he  has  approved  ' 

(o   KaTacrTr]$€l<;  c—t'o-KOTros   .    .    .    KaracTTya-d  ov9  av   SoKifxaan]  Trpecr^vre- 

/30VS  8i'o).5  The  Redactor  must  certainl}'-  have  understood  that 
there  was  to  be  a  Karao-Tao-ts  of  the  Bishop  as  weU  as  a  SoKLfiaa-ia, 
and  when  we  recollect  that  the  Apostohc  Church  Order  as  a 
whole,  which  was  compiled  early  in  the  fourth  century^  at 
a  time  when  ordination  of  Bishops  by  Bishops  was  certainlj'  the 
usual  custom,  has  also  omitted  any  mention  of  the  KaTao-raa-is 

'  Texte  und  Unters.  ii  5,  p.  55.  -  Op.  cit.  p.  8. 

'  Op.  cit.  pp.  17,  19.  *  Op.  cit.  pp.  10,  11. 

^  Harnack,  Texte  und  Unters.  ii  1,  p.  233 — Apostolic  Church  Order,  c.  xvii. 

"  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A.,  p.  218. 
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of  the  Bishop,  we  certainly  cannot  take  the  silence  of  this  frag- 
ment as  proof  that  the  Bishops  were  not  definitely  appointed. 
To  sum  up,  while  this  fragment,  Hke  the  Didache,  speaks  of  the 
selection,  but  is  silent  about  the  ordination,  of  Bishops,  yet 
the  other  evidence  we  possess  for  the  appointment  of  Bishops 
by  those  who  held  office  before  them,  gives  us  good  reason  to 
think  that  if  this  '  Source  '  were  before  us  in  its  entirety,  we 
would  find  in  it  some  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  ordaining  both 
Bishops  and  presbyters. 
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